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hat your 
bathroom m ay be 
ind esign. 
a true part 
of your home 








Bathroom designed and painted for Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. by Walter Reed 


By the individual and sculptural-like grace 
of their forms, the new “Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures and Fittings make it possible 
to have your bathroom in fine accord with 
the architectural style of your home, and 
decorative distinction of your other rooms. 

Your bathroom may now be included in 
your plans for building or i age 
with assurance that it will be in perfect 
harmony with the scheme entire. The illus- 
tration presents one of the many charming 
designs by distinguished artists, inspired 
by “Standard” exclusive developments in 
bathroom appointments. 

Here the proper fixtures and fittings are 
composed before an old-world background 
—twisted columns of the later Roman- 
esque—groined vault ceiling—old jewel- 
like Venetian star lantern. Rich colors 
bring into effective relief the beautiful 
‘‘Royalton’’ Bath, the’‘Templeton’’dressing- 
table lavatory and other fixtures. Contrast 
the living warmth of this ensemble with 
the cold monotonous austerity of the bath- 
rooms of yesterday! 


The new styled fixtures are now being 
exhibited in “Standard” Showrooms in 
principal cities, to which you are cordi- 
ally invited. The name “Standard” is im- 
pressed in every fixture. 

Prices of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
illustrated in the bathroom above with 
fittings of hexagonal design in smooth 
Chromard finish, not including the cost of 
installation: The Royalton Bath $268.00; 
The Templeton Lavatory $540.00; The 
Purimo Water Closet $128.00; The Shower 
$301.00. Fittings are also available in gold 
plate or Chromard with hand-hammered 
panels of Chromard, antique or green gold. 
Prices are given on request. 

All “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are 
available in black, and a range of lovely 
pastel shades to correspond with any deco- 
ration, as well as white—with fittings hand 
wrought to the ideals of masters in metal art. 

“Standard” has an interesting book for 
youentitled “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
for the Home. It will be mailed on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
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| A Henttage from Old 
| Italy to Your Garden 


THE power of suggestion is ever at 
play in our permanent exhibits at New 
York and Chicago. Visitors immediately 
become conscious of suggestions for their 
own gardens — suggestions in the form of 


stone and marble garden furniture of an 
exceedingly rare and unusual kind. From 


the sun-blest villas of Old Italy, fist 
planned and embellished centuries ago, 
have come many of these distinctive offer- 
ings. Others represent the efforts of our 
own craftsmen, time-seasoned workers 
imbued with inspiration drawn from the 
world’s richest stone and marble artistry. 


Let the specialized service of this House 
contribute to your garden. Let us send 
you photographs of some of the pieces 
now available. Address inquiries to us 


at New York, Department HB. 



























Illustrated above is an Orsera 
Stone Fountain, $195; to the 
left, an Istrian Stone Column, 


$300. 


VASES «os WELL HEADS 
coe FOUNTAINS eo CIR- 
CULAR SEATS ea COL- 
UMNS eo MODERN AND 
ANTIQUE MANTELS co 
FIRESETS coo ANDIRONS 
woo AND OTHER FIRE- 
PLACE FIXTURES 
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IM. He JACKSON COMPANY 


2 WEST 471H STREET 318 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Wary NEW YORK 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE OF 
ITS KIND IN AMERICA 
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Window 


A department con- 
ducted for you by 
Mary Jackson Lee 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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ELICIOUS shades of apricot and blue 

on a cool green background, with fre- 
quent touches of brown, make this glazed 
chintz, Figure 2,.one of the nicest I have 
seen this summer. And while it is sufficiently 
gay for immediate use, it is sufficiently dig- 
nified for winter use as well. The all-over 
design makes it practical, even for the hard 
wear given to slip covers. I like best the one 
I have described, but the same chintz comes 
in blue with rose, brown with yellow, black 
with mauve, and a gorgeous red-rose with 
browns and tans. The texture is unusually 
nice. The material comes 32” wide and costs, 
prepaid, $3.00 a yard. — FLora MacDon- 
ALD, INc., 39 Newbury Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


HE napkins of the luncheon set in Figure 
1 were what turned the scales in its 
favor, for they are 17’’ square and large 
enough to be actively useful. The set in- 
cludes six napkins, six doilies 12’’ x 18”, anda 
runner 19” x 26”. The linen is heavy, but 
soft and a nice unbleached color, striped with 
yellow and green, yellow and 
biue, or red and blue. You 
rarely see this linen in the 
shops for it is made by the 
Basque peasants in the South 
of France, and in such small 
quantities that it is not 
commercialized. It can be 
washed again and again 
without losing a particle of 
its original freshness of color. 
The price of the set is $8.75, 
postpaid. — Cassarp, Im- 
PORTER, 1429 Milton Street 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Micb- 


igan. 
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F circumstances are such that it is im- 
possible for you to keep a dog, in spite 
of the fact that you gaze longingly at every 
friendly-faced canine you meet trotting 
along the street, then the only course of 
action open to you is to buy a miniature 


FIG. 


one. Those shown in Figure 3 are of Royal 
Doulton porcelain, and they truly are the 
most engaging little terriers you ever saw. 
Collectors are very keen about them, and 
I find that they give everyone a good deal 
of amusement. The larger ones stand about 
five and a half inches tall. The smaller 
ones are about four inches tall. They are 
guaranteed thoroughbreds and will be 
sent to you by express collect for $16.00 
and $8.00 each, respectively. — Bucu- 
WALTER, INC., 747 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


FIG. 3 
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shopping 


We do no purchas- 
; 
| 





ing. Names and ad- 

dresses of shops 

are given at the end 
of each item 
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WENTY years ago — well before the 

war — Russian peasants were eating 
their soup from gay wooden bowls like those 
shown in Figure 4. For although they are 
wooden, carved out of a solid piece, they 
have been painted several times, decorated, 
and submitted to a special firing process so 
that now they can be washed in soap and hot 
water. The richer the peasant, the more 
elaborately decorated the bowls. These are 
all rich brown, red, and gold. All are slightly 
different in design and coloring, but they are 
enough alike to look well in sets if you wish 
to use them for soup. The small ones are 
$1.00 and the larger $1.25, postpaid. Al- 
though these were made probably twenty 
years ago, they have never been used, and are 
in first-class condition. — Purri, 26 East 
62nd Street, New York City. 


FIG. 4 


EAVY clear glass makes a good accom- 
paniment for the bright pottery that 
almost everyone uses in the hot weather. 
This in Figure 5 comes in three good colors: 
watermelon-pink, amber, and green, and in 
practically all the pieces one 

possibly could need. This is 

especially practical because it 

is not too fragile or too ex- 

pensive for everyday use. It 

is quite plain except for a 

little cutting at the base of 

the bowl, the goblets, and 

the glass. The eight-inch 

plates, which have a smooth 

upper surface, are $10.00 a 

dozen; the tumblers are $6.00; 

the goblets are $8.00; and 

the finger bowls with plates 

are $10.00 a dozen. You may 

have coasters at $4.00 a dozen 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, July 1928. Vol. LXIV. No. 1. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H.; Editorial and General Offices, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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|Kittinger) 


DISTINCTIVE 


(Furniture) 
Reece 


Saeysesanane 


For over sixty years mak- 

ers of fine furniture in 

solid woods only.. princi- 

pally Walnut, Mahogany 
and Oak. 





© 1928, Kittinser Company 





























VERY interior can achieve new distinction thru the use of Kittinger 
Period Furniture ...a piece or two ata time to replace furniture that 


has outlived its usefulness. 


Consider such an occasional group for your own living room... the octagonal 
pedestal table and the small stand or end table are of the period of the Good Queen 
Bess . .. they are solid walnut throughout. The upholstered chair, from a later period, 
is the perfect symbol of solid comfort ... walnut frame, curled hair stuffing, tapestry 
cover and down-filled reversible cushion ... the very chair for long, pleasant evenings 


for philosophies or adventure. 


All Kittinger pieces are executed only in solid woods... principally American Walnut and 
£ F aie as Honduras Mahogany. Substitute woods are never used .. . even in hidden or minor parts. And 
ee ene ee Toma” yet, because of Kittinger methods of production, the cost of these exquisite pieces is more reason- 
and other Kittinger brochures show- able than is usually paid for such masterpieces. Kittinger Company, 1882 Elmwood Avenue, 
ing charming pieces for home, hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
club or office. 
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if you wish. The finger-bowl plates can be used for bread Sherry delivers 
TO HUNTER ’ and butter so that you have a pretty complete luncheon 
Dp table with the pieces mentioned. These prices include pack- to your country home 
119 East 57th Street. New York ing, but not express, which is collect. — M. L. Triest, 514 
Workers in, Metab Lexington Avenue, New York City. W HEN you leave for 
the country, remem- 





ber you may still have 
Sherry delicacies brought to ; 
your very door. Ask about 
our summer out-of-town de- | / 
liveries of tea, coffee, pre- | 
serves, cookies, ice-cream 
and ices —or complete 
catering service for formal 
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affairs. 
e 
OUAY 
FIG. § 
= —4 300 PARK AVENUE : 
HIS very simple table runner of theatrical gauze in natural Fifth Avenue at 58th and at 35th Streets 
DOOR PORTERS linen color, Figure 6, is finished with Syrian needlepoint ae ee 
of interesting design done by women who have brought their art with them from 
" their native land. The knots at the edge are done in black. : 
If anything, this is improved by laundering, and therefore it " 
would make an excellent summer cover for a table or a chest of 
drawers. The size is 10” x 42”, and the price is very little, STUDY E 





$2.40, postpaid.— Boston Fork INbustriEs, 15 Fayette 
A Street, Boston, Massachusetts. INTERIO 13 
}0) HOO) 2 F-4 w CO). 


Charming new 














TEA 
STRAINER 7-00 > (0).2 82 
from : 
ENGLAND ; 
In sterling A delightfully 
silver-—Hall 3 arranged 
, marked for ¥: 8 
$6.00 ® course 
With coloured iverine tt for either 
handles in 4 . 
Lacquer Red . professional or |! 
Coral Pink a. S i 
Leaf Greea . cultural use |} 
Jade Green é 
Amber Yellow No previous training required. Un- |) 
Lapis Blue 1 his f. i 
aah thee imited opportunities in this fasci- || 
Matching the French nating profession. Full instruction 
k a ives and forks in use of color harmony, period 
so vl “The ideal - and modernistic furniture, fabrics, || 
engagement present or curtains, and in all principles of 
club prize. | decoration. Home study course 


Ms conducted by foremost authorities. 

ent a Si mported Paper N. apkins san cic Siete Rechte 
wialietaamicennieliea - | The NEW YORK SCHOOL of || 
Mrs. F. M. CarLeToN in colorful plaid designs — INTERIOR DECORATION || 
21 EAST 55th ST. Z NEW YORK deep vellow, rose, blue, 573 Madison Ave. Established 1916 N.Y. 
green, lavender, and insmall- . 
er designs suggestive of old- 


fashioned eprigged musing DO 


They are boxed in quan- | "Antique 
tities of fifty, in two sizes— | || Oriental Rugs 


1414 inches square and 10 | || 4 Life-Time Enjoyment 

















Home Decorations 
in Brass 
































RENA 
ROSENTHAL inches square. Thesmaller | en " 
#00 ation ones are $1.25 per box; the THOS. F. DAVI 
on ta larger ones are $1.50 per offers 
oe & , P thick, serviceable pieces, harmoniously 
box | colored and artistically designed. Eac!: rug 
| represents the best of its type. 
: Br. a tee Descriptive Price List Sent On Request 
Rest, $550" AMY DREVENSTEDT seomens ities | 
| Address Box 23 Skaneateles, N. Y- | 
| 31 East Tenth Street New York City Be ee eas ae 
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... Listen... 


A piano is playing. Rich and resonant, the slow notes climb— 


ie al 
oO 


climb—to break at last in glittering showers of sound. 


This is the touch of genius, on these keys! Genius is painting, 


\ 


in transcendent colors, the dreams of genius. Rachmaninoff is 


playing Chopin. 





Yet Rachmaninoff is half a world away! It is the Ampico you hear. 

















—~H 
—I i Ampico is the miraculous instrument which—as part of the actual 
1 piano—reproduces the artist’s plaving as perfectly as though his 
hands were on the keys! So perfectly that even the greatest musi- 
cians, listening blindfold, cannot tell the difference. 
Through the Ampico you hear the real voice of the piano, in all its 
beauty! The Ampico is the piano itself. It is the artist at the piano 
H —waking to life the greatest, the best-beloved, of all instruments! 
ly |} By a system of recording which registers tone to an infinitely finer ? 
degree than the human ear can detect, the Ampico brings to you 
faithfully every subtlety, every shading, of the artist’s technique. 
It brings you the temperament, the mood, the soul—call it what 
or |) you will—that makes Rosenthal Rosentha/, Lhevinne Lhévinne. 
PE The individual genius that draws you to hear certain pianists upon 
In- f the concert platform weaves its unchanged spell about you in your 
Cle |i - : - 
ae own home, from the keys of your own piano—by means of the 
od Ampico. 
cs, || 
e ‘ The owner of the Ampico has practically every great pianist of 
Ps, the day at his beck and call. Rachmaninoff, Orloff, Lhévinne, 
Rosenthal, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Leginska, Ornstein, Levitzki—a 
of host of them—all are yours. The masters of syncopation—Lopez, 
N If Delcamp, Confrey, many others—they are yours. At the mere 
"7 : touch of an electric button they will play for you—while you relax 
in your chair to listen, undisturbed. 
= When you, yourself, wish to play, the Ampico leaves the piano 
| entirely yours—action unchanged, tone unchanged. And in the 
| piano’s beautiful form—its charm of lustrous wood and flowing 
line—the Ampico makes no alteration. 
Among the warmest admirers of the Ampico are musicians and ea SE 
music students. To these it brings, intimately, the instruction and Mason « Hatin Knape CHICKERING 
inspiration of the great masters. Just as the student of music prof- J. « C. Fischer Marstart & Wenvet 
its by hearing the public concerts of great pianists, so he profits Ampico SYMPHONIQUE 
by hearing them through the Ampico. Tue Wits (in Canada) 
| There is only one way to believe in this miracle of the Ampico. ee e* shag ny The 
Ne You must hear it! You can do this at any store where the pianos remainder is payable over a period of two years. 
4 listed here are sold. It is an experience you should not postpone. Salons in principal cities 





' Tue Ampico Corporation + 584 FirtH Avenue, New York 
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HE first rose that dares to open could have no more 
gracious setting than the Venetian cream jar of clear 
glass shown in Figure 7. There is something in its very 
simplicity which compliments the flower. And how could it 
appear to better purpose than on a breakfast table or tray 
with the accompanying cream pitcher and sugar bowl of 
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Copy o English Pie-Crust e 

Tray i in Plated “= sag ith , ng Reed Furniture ; 

tian Glasses and Pitcher. The Spoons j 
~s — Wt —_— = ver. The Glass OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS ' 
45 obtainable in several colors. AT LOWEST PRICES : 
wie sin aes . aaa = ‘. 
VENETIAN GLASS Specialists in 2 

Sun-Parlor Furnishings 
eA “Illustrations of Reed Furniture” sent for 25¢ 





The REED SHOP Ine. 


117 East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 


29 West 56th Street, New York 





FIG. 7 








Murano glass in the new aquamare color, a lovely green with 
the slightest trace of blue? To me it suggests a shaded terrace 
with the warmth of the sun creeping in around the edges. The 
set would make a good bridge prize. Postpaid, the vase is 
$1.75, and the sugar bowl and cream pitcher are $3.75. — THE 
LitTLE GALLERY, 29 West 56th Street, New York City. 








REFRESHINGLY new Italian pottery appears in Figure 
8. Both the design and the shapes are lovely, as well as 





: the colors, and though fairly heavy there is nothing crude Basics 
“Lowboy” Cedar Chest about it. | found it hard to make a choice between the apple- 
No. 94203 green, with a line of deeper green at the edge, and the gay 
Solid Mahogany, Cedar lined chest, vellow, also with a line of green. In both colors the decoration 
ect peed coin tdidaie tea. is a cluster of bright-colored flowers. The most agreeable point ps Haran — 
Drawer effect obtained by antique about this ware is its very reasonable price. The salad plates, Hand painted French boat 


in relief, under glass, to hang, 
11 x 12 inches, $10.00 each. 


brass pulls which serve only as 
decoration. Size: 45” long; 20” 














wide; 33” high. 
: : Write for ‘‘Strauslets”’ 

a ie $80.00 MITTELDORFER STRAUS g 
Send for illustrated brochure (B) ea 2 ier 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 

of beautiful furnishings A beautiful catalog, shox- 

r ing how attractive  Art- 

Decorators = Furnishers craft Furniture makes every 

il aa, room im the house, with 


descriptions and price 
































unfinished, sill be sent on ‘ 
veerinn cbs. INTERESTING 
19 East 48th St. New York designed & executed by 4 
James R.Marsh jf} | 
No271 ~ #10” 
Pull Chains 92extra Essex Fells N.J. 4 
eS PEWTER FINISH Colonial,English, Spanish, 
For Colonial, Normandie 
GARDEN FURNITURE Sorat | ete. maderatetypreed I f 
Du Bachplate i’ Spread ir Bi Catalog on request ~ Wholesale ad Retail : 
Pompeian Stone "Bedroom : 
Lead : . : 
Terra Cowra || gadns new life with Unfinished Furniture 
Marble ry it any way you please — lacquer it, stain Chest and Six Drawer High Chest, both solid Chair Seat ; 
it, or decorate it to harmonize with your birch (except end panels); Oak Splint Seat All wool nail 
Illustrated Catalog Sent color scheme or we will finish it for you in Chair: and two mirrors, Wall and Cheval, the wool, needle 
; our own studio. latter copied from an antique which we own — point effect. 16x 
for toc Here are a few pieces from our complete line one of many reproductions of Early American 16inches, in green, 
— a low Post Bed, solid birch; Three Drawer Low pieces to be found here. brown ones bluish 





The ERKINS Postpaid $6.40. 


STUDIOS ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 











252 Lexington Ave. 201-203 Lexington A New York Cit P ate 
at 35th St., New York ‘ ae: LeMans Peer y White Seuiee. N. Y. 











Corner 32nd St. Phone: Caledonia 3144 
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‘DON'T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when vou have it 


a 
























o those who are married- 


You can’t be welcome when you have 
halitosis 


HE trouble with some men and women is that 
they suspect everything but halitosis Cun- 
pleasant breath) as a cause of indifference. 
Certainly this humiliating and repellent condi- 
tion is a bar to affectionate advances. And so 
unnecessary ! 
Intelligent persons do not fool themselves about 
halitosis. Recognizing the 


suspect youtself fist / 


Listerine ends halitosis—instantly. Being antisep- 
tic, it strikes at bacteria that cause odors. And 
then, being a powerful deodorant, it destroys the 
odors themselves. 

If you have any doubt of Listerine’s deodorant 
properties, make this test: Rub a slice of onion on 
your hand. Then, apply Listerine clear. Immedi- 

ately, the odor is gone. Even 








fact that it does not announce 
itself to the victim, they rinse 
the mouth systematically 
with Listerine. Every morn- 
ing. Every night. And _be- 


READ THE FACTS 
Vz had halitosis 


the strong odor of fish yields 
to it. 

With these facts before you, 
make up your mind to keep 
yourself on the safe, popular 
and polite side by using Lis- 


tween times when necessary 
— especially before meeting 
others. It puts them on the 
polite and popular side. 


LISTERIN 


The safe antiseptic 





80 street car conductors, meeting the 
public at close range every day of 
the year, said that about one person out 
of three offends by halitosis. Who 
should know better than they? 




















terine. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
L.. Soi 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


THE NEW LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM? 


respect. 


Cools your skin while you shave and keeps it cool 
afterward. An outstanding shaving cream in every 
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TODHUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 
Workers in, Metal 


+H E39 pr >eD > AxAASII HAAN 







Early American Wall Light 
pewter finish, waxed pine shelf, $17.00 
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Sun Parlor Furniture 
of 
DISTINCTION 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


We are makers of Wicker furniture for 
the Breakers, Miami Biltmore, West- 
chester Biltmore, Hotel Commodore 
and most prominent clubs and homes 
in America. 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


226 East 42 StNew York 








Who Could Resist This 


LITTLE GARDENER 


With his basket fell of flowers? He is 
made of terra cotta, painted on Les 
a colors, No. 
28 inches, $10.00. Altkinds 


SCONCE, No. 103 Oval 6in. 
ed 7) el , wired comnts $7.60 
e selection 
x Colonial mirror sconces 
and leaded glass lanterns. 
Write for flustrations. 


**FAIR YLAND CO.” 
793 No. Oak Drive, Bronx, N. Y.C. 











RUTH JOHNSON 

FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 
FOR YOUNG FOLK 

234 EAST 35TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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, Shopping _] 

















for example, are $10.00 a dozen; the dinner plates are $24.00; 
the cups and saucers are $16.00; the compote is $5.00. The 
covered soup bowls, with plates, are $27.00. These are so use- 
ful for outdoor lunching or dining. All orders must be sent by 
express collect. — CarBone, INc., 342 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 





FIG. 8 


DIET kitchen, a nursery, a nonhousekeeping room, or a 
summer camp with electricity would be enhanced in value 
¥ the addition of the outfit in Figure 9, which comes in yel- 
ow, green, blue or red enamél wear. The coffeepot holds four 
cups, the double boiler a quart, the stove is adequate, and the 





FIG. 9 





HEARTHSTONE 
FURNITURE COMPANY. inc 


224 East 57th Street Jew, 


offers 
FURNITURE for 
CHILDREN 


The gay colors that children love so 
well — you yourself can apply to the 
sturdy furniture designed for every 
purpose — 
or Hearth- 
stone —- 
men w 

finish to Bi. 
particular 
order. 


























PRINT BARGAIN 
CATALOG 


Flowers — Godeys — Maps — Colonial 
Silhouettes — Sport Prints — All Prints 
for Framing — Decorative work — Lamp 
shades, Boxes. New ideas. 48-page Catalog, 
profusely illustrated — just out. Sent for 
10c (stamps). 


CHAGNON & CO. 


804 Sixth Avenue New York 








NEW YORK 
519 Madison Ave. 











PASADENA 
41 So. El Molino Ave. 


CHICAGO: 671 N. Michigan Blvd. 


EleanorBAeards 


Studio: ‘‘Hedgelands’’ Hardinsburg, Ky. 


THE 
PINE TREE QUILT 


Cool colors redolent of the 
pine forest make this wash- 
able hand-made quilt par- 
ticularly desirable for sum- 
mer bedrooms. 


American oil prints on 
white ground, size 84 x 84 
$35 


Hand-quilted Bed and Couch Coverings, Pillows, Baby Things, Informal 
Garments and Novelties 


SANTA BARBARA 
28 de la Guerra Studios 








EARLY AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


SEND for New Spring Priced — of Forsitare. Glass, 
~~ r items for 

llectors and Home A oenment. asonable 
SPECIAL: VALUABLE rrieed List of over 360 
Historical Bottles, yee for $1. 


27 KATHARINE WILLIS | 


Jamaica, N 
“eae teas New York 





Penn. Sta.) 
(Jamaica Bus from Waldorf passes door 158rd st.) 














ELIGHTFUL hand-decorated gifts. Occasional 
Yn eS finished to order. pray ounees door- 


stop, $1.50. “Pie Crust"’ table, $10.00 


Illustrated circular on request 


“THE SALLY STUDIO” 


Mt. Morris New York 








HANDWOVEN LINEN 


From the Blue Ridge Mountains 
gtk. ere $1.25 postpaid 
In sorey, shades of rose, blue, green or yellow (sun 
and tub fast). 

Dorothy Daw Box70 Johnson City, Tenn. 








JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
314 EAST 57TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 
NEW YORK 
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A highly organized dis- 
tribution service sup- 
plies thousands of coun- 
try homes with Pyrofax 
Gas. This service is 
prompt and dependable, 
because of the hundreds 
of Pyrofax service sta- 
tions throughout the 
country. 


real gas, ready for use, is now available for 
homes beyond the reach of city gas mains 


-™ gas and genuine modern gas appli- 
ances in country homes! What convenience 
Pyrofax brings to kitchens beyond the reach 
of city gas mains! The boon of cool, efficient 
cooking quarters in hot weather ; the satisfac- 
tion of owning and working with a genuine 
modern gas range; the pleasure of always 
getting the very best results in cooking with 
instantly controlled flame and temperature— 
Pyrofax Gas Service brings all these to the 
country because Pyrofax is real gas. It burns 
with a hot, sootless, clean flame. It comes into 
your house through standard gas pipe for use 
with standard appliances. Gas is the faultless 
fuel and you can have it and all its advantages 
through Pyrofax, even in the country. 

Pyrofax is derived from natural gas—re- 
fined and stored in steel containers which are 
kept in a neat steel cabinet outside your house. 
Pyrofax is a true gas—not gasoline, kerosene 
or carbide, but gas like city gas—available in- 
stantly with a hot, sootless flame to cook rap- 
idly and perfectly. A nation-wide chain of 
hundreds of distributing and service stations 
maintains the most dependable and trouble- 
free kind of distribution service. Once a 
Pyrofax user, you have every convenience of 
city gas at the turn of a gas cock, even though 
you are miles from the nearest gas main. 

Thousands of country homes and institu- 
tions use Pyrofax and cook on modern gas 
ranges. Enthusiastic endorsements come in 
from housewives everywhere. 

In a test made by the Delineator Home 
Institute, 1598 individual meals were cooked 
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‘with city gas. 








with two cylinders of Pyrofax. 
In her report of the test, Mrs. 
Bentley, director, says‘ ““Regu- 
lar cooking was done on a gas 
range supplied with Pyrofax 
and in every instance results 
were comparable with those 
when the same stove was used 
No modifications of cooking 
were found to be necessary. . In the in- 
terest of simple, practical routine in house- 
hold methods, we are glad to add Pyrofax to 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide 


Boston—1017 Old South Building 
CLeveLanp—Madison Ave. and W. 117th St. 
Cutcaco—Peoples Gas Building 


and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building Detroir—General Motors Building 


30 E. 42nd St., New York 


St. Louts—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 
San Francisco—114 Sansome Street 


MInNNEAPOLIS—600 First National Soo Line Building 


AUTHORIZED AGENCY FOR 


Pyrofar, 


DEPENDABLL GAS SERVICE 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 





The sign that identifies 
the Pyrofax dealer in 
your vicinity. 


our list of tested and endorsed home 
equipment.” 

Prices of Pyrofax equipment com- 
pletely installed, including gas range, ex- 
clusive of gas—$135 and up, depending 
on the equipment selected. 

Decide now to have an attractive mod- 
ern gas range and an efficient, cool kitchen 
in your country home. Get in touch with the 
Pyrofax dealer in your community or return 
the coupon to the nearest office for further 
information. 








PYROFAX DIVISION HB-728 
| CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
| (Please address office nearest you) 
Please send me further information on 
Pyrofax and the name of the nearest dis- 
tributor. 





| Name 
| Address 
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7 NIQUE design in iron and 

) English marine glass — 
one of a complete exhibition of 
all styles and periods on display 
in our showrooms. 


Call or write for Catalog 
No. 2 


STPALE sani 
| LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 
103 WEST i ST. Metron 











NORMANDY BEECHWOOD 
PEASANT CHAIRS AT 
UNHEARD OF PRICES 


Armcnalr $29.50 Sipe Cuarr $22.50 


ala 


Imports direct from France 
Fine construction 
Have you our catalog? 


three new yorkers iinc. 


& west 47" SE. KY 
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tray provides a background against which a proper meal 
could be simply prepared. It is astounding sometimes to 
know what can be turned out with such simple equipment, and 
in a cottage wired for electricity this would be a great boon at 
crucial moments. The price is a pleasant surprise, $10.95, 
packed. It will be shipped by express collect. —OLiverR A. 
OLson Company, 907 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





AST year the old frigate Constitution, famous in our 
naval history, was rebuilt so as to preserve it for future 
generations. From the pieces of the hull that were taken out 
were made various souvenirs. In Figure 10 is shown the least 
elaborate, a plaque of the wood, with a bronze tablet bearing 
an explanatory inscription and a medallion of the frigate. As 
a reminder of a glorious bit of history, these pieces of wood 
have great value. If you must demand service from this, it 
could be used on a desk as a paper weight. It is 4’ square and 
an inch thick, and the price is $5.00. All proceeds go toward 
a fund which will pay for the rebuilding and upkeep costs of 
the frigate. — ‘Op IrRonsipEs,’ Navy Yard, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


N Figure 11 are three types of garden scissors. Those on the 
right, of stainless steel, are designed especially for roses or 
any other large-stemmed flower. As you cut, the scissors lock 
and the flange holds the blossom for you. Those in the middle, 





BRY4NT O265 
comes in mahoga- 


ny, walnut, and 
maple with chintz 
covering. 15’ by 9” 
and 7 44” high. Only 
$5.50. Fifty cents 
additional postage 
west of the Rockies. 
THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 


=new-york 
howe amas Footstool 











SHADES 


Book cloth shades to 

order, tinted aay color 

to match your sample. 
Large or small 


LAMPS and 


pleats 
$1.00 an inch bottom 
DIAMETER 
MARY ALLEN 
1043 Madison ag 
ai 


New York, N. Y. 











BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 

American Craft Work Rare Imports 

MARJORIE B. SHATTUCK 

137 East 57th St. New York, N. Y. 

Summer Shops—East Gloucester, Mass. 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


























Announcing 


NEW CATALOGUE 




















of Unfinished Furniture 
HERE IS A BOOK YOU WILL NEED 


if you are contemplating furnishing a home, room or in need of 
furniture for any purpose. Catalogue shows twenty-six interiors 
for which Campbell Shop furniture has been selected, in addition 
to over two hundred individual illustrations from our large and 
varied stock. Upon receipt of one dollar (which is refunded on 
your first order of furniture) we will send you a copy by mail 
promptly. 

We maintain workrooms in which, if wanted, we apply any finish or color 


customer may desire. All work done under personal supervision, using best 
of materials and workmanship obtainable. 














The Campbell Shops 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 
216 East 4ist St. New York City 
Near Grand Central Terminal, Vanderbilt 7226 
(Closed Saturdays during July and August) 
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Stand of Iron filled with Artificial 
Flowers, Natural Prepared Ferns, 
drooping Ivy Vines, etc., 50 x 24 
inches, complete $6.00. 

SPRING CATALOGUE No. 16 
with illustrations in colors of Arti- 
ficial Flowers, Plants, Vines, Trees, 
etc., MAILED FREE, 


FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. 
| 61 Barclay Street 
1 New York City, N. Y. 

















THE CLOSET SHOP 


DISTINCTIVE AND USEFUL CLOSETS 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
Mrs. George Herzog 
780 Madison Avenue New York City 
Telephone — Rhinelander 3440 


“The Original Closet Shop" 











MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE 


The Winnifred Fales Course 
of 12 Easy, Practical, Fascinating Lessons 
shows you just how to make your home 
artistic and individual 


ASK FOR SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


STUDIO of DECORATIVE CRAFTS 
Box 81, East Orange, N. J. 

















RICH & FISHER, 
Importers of 
CHINA, GLASS and ARTWARE 
Booklet on request 


14 East 48th St., near 5th Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 








CROSS STITCH PATTERNS 
1 Children's —1 Floral Sheet 
25c A SET 
EMMA A. SYLVESTER 
34 West Street Boston, Mass. 








MRS. WILTBANK 


518 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Italian Arts Antiques 











The Atlantic Monthly 


“America’s 
most quoted periodical” 


$4.00 a year 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ANNOUNCES A 
SECOND SMALL-HOUSE COMPETITION 
AND EXHIBITION & $2000 IN PRIZES 


1000 


for House of 5-7 rooms 





$1000 


for House of 812 rooms 


SEVERAL HONORABLE MENTIONS 





HE success of the Small-House Competition and Exhi- 

bition held by the House Beautiful last year was complete 
and called forth gratifying coéperation from architects in 
all parts of the country. Greatly appreciating this stamp of 
professional approbation of the House Beautifulasanappropri- 
ate medium for the presentation of the work of the best 
architects, we have decided to hold a similar competition 
this year. 

Because the problem of the very small house is usually so 
different from that of the larger one, we think it difficult 
to judge them in direct competition. We have, therefore, made 
two divisions of houses, the first for those of 5 to 7 rooms in- 
clusive, and the second for those of 8 to 12 rooms inclusive, 
and are offering a prize of $1000.00 for the house judged best 
in each of these classes. 


Exhibitions 


The prize houses, those awarded Honorable Mention, and 
a selection of others will be featured in the House Beautiful 
and widely exhibited. Exhibitions of fifty houses chosen 
from those received were held last year in large cities from 
coast to coast. Wherever shown they attracted crowds of 
home seekers and brought much enthusiastic comment, of 
which the following from the well-known architect, Mr. ’Ar- 
thur C. Holden of New York, is typical: “I think that the 
exhibit which you have put on ‘this year is not only one of the 


best exhibits in smail-house design, but one of the best pre- 
sented of any type of exhibit in architecture that has ever 
been done.” 

The exhibitions will be held again this year and a selection 
of fifty or more houses will be sent, so far as possible, to 
the principal cities of the country. 


Material to be Submitted 


The competition calls for photographs and plans, as 
specified in detail below, of finished houses that have been 
built (not remodeled) recently in any part of the United 
States. ‘These houses will be judged by a jury which will 
include at least two competent architects, on the following 
points: 

Excellence of design 
Skill in use of materials 

3. Economy in space and convenience:of plan 

4. Adaptation to lot and orientation 

We are eager to have every architect who has recently 
built a house which comes within one of the classes specified, 
and which has not been published in any magazine of na- 
tional scope, represented in this competition. 

Read the conditions printed below and make arrangements 
at once to enter. 


CONDITIONS 


The submission of material in the Small-House competition will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions as set forth below: 


1. This competition is open to all architects and architectural designers, and each 
competitor may submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style and of any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and may contain, as noted above, from 
five to twelve rooms, inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, baths, dressing-rooms, 
halls, and enclosed porches will not be counted as rooms. 


4. There must be presented: 


a. Three photographs of the house: 
1. General view of the front 
2. Exterior detail 
3. Interior detail 


Two of these photographs are to be at least 7 x 9 inches in size, 
enlargement at least 14 x 18 inches, all to be in soft finish. 


and the third an 


b. First- and second-floor plans, drawn in ink at any convenient scale and pochéd, 
with rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned. 


c. Legend giving the following information: 

. Composition of family 

. Special problems that had to be considered 
. Material and color of outside walls 

. Material and color of roof 

. Color of outside trim, doors, and windows 
. Location of house 

. Name of owner (this is not obligatory) 

. Short description of interior shown 


5. These photographs, plans, and legend must all be mounted on Beaver Board, 
ora similar heavy mount, 30 x 40 inches in size and of light buff or cream color. 


SNAM PWN 


6. The contestant’s name shall not be put on the mount, but in the upper right- 
hand corner shall be put a device which shall also be placed on the outside of an 
envelope which must be pasted on the back of the mount. In this envelope shall be 
put the label with the architect’s name and address, which, after judgment, will be 
pasted on the mount in the space which should be reserved for it in the upper right- 
hand corner. 


7. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, in two or three lines and nicely 
lettered, the inscription, ‘‘Submitted in the Contest Held by The House Beautiful 
Publishing Corporation.” 


8. All photographs and plans entered in this competition and chosen either for 
publication or exhibition shall remain in our possession until after the exhibition; 
those houses selected for publication (except the prize designs) shall be paid for 
at space rates. Houses entered in this competition must not be submitted to any 
other magazine until after they are released by us. All contestants will be notified 
of the awards soon after they are made, and those whose houses are not selected 
either for publication or exhibition may withdraw them by sending the neces- 
sary notification. Entries will be returned express collect. Contestants whose houses 
are exhibited will be notified when the exhibitions are over. If they desire, their 
photographs will then be returned to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


9. In order not to delay the exhibition, and also to ensure better reproductions, 
glossy prints of those photographs to be used in the House Beautiful will be secured 
from the architects. They will be asked also to furnish a second set of inked plans 
for publication. 

10. All entries should be carefully packed with stiff cardboard for protection, 


and expressed or delivered to the House Competition Editor, The House Beautiful, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on or before November 9, 1928. 
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FRAMES for 


Keepsake Pictures 





No. 5491 


Old gilt metal frame designed for photo- 
graphs of ns Tree re and tintypes. 
Oval opening 2 x 25%”, $4.00. Treas- 
ured cenouakes. if photographed and 
suitably framed, make charming family 
gifts. 

Send for booklet K-1 

for frame suggestions. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 
4 Park Square, Boston 








of stainless steel also, are made with a nick in the blade which 
holds small-stemmed flowers — and they are the best for 
general use. On the left is an extraordinarily good pair of 
pruning shears, which are especially adapted to separating 





FIG. If 


dahlia roots. They are 8}” long — of solid steel, fully polished. 
In the order mentioned they cost $3.50, $4.00, and $5.00 post- 
paid. The middle ones come also in nickel-plated steel, at $2.75 
each. — Max Scu ino, 618 Madison Avenue, New York City. 





HESE pictures look like original pencil drawings, but they 
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G Family P Portraits 


skillfully restored 
and artistically 
copied from ambro- 
types, daguerreo- 
types, miniatures, 
silhouettes, and 
snapshots. Oil por- 
traits; miniatures, 
duplicated, or done 
from any good orig- 
inal. Ancestral por- 
traits should be cop 
ied as a matter of 
family history, for 
posterity. Splendid 
assortment of trames in correct period styles. 
A quarter century of continued success in 
serving a distinguished clientele is your 
guarantee of satisfaction. Send originals 
carefully packed, insured, for expert advice, 
without obligation. 





Copy circular on request 
FRANK FORRESTALL ADAMS 
Photographer of Prominent Persons 
Chapman Bidé., Portland, Maine 





are in fact reproductions and can therefore be sent to you 





FIG. 12 














ANTIQUES 


-A we dh Meg gazine| 


Aas LES or 1 iture, ps fire- 
r i r | tings, clocks, | 
rugs, pottery, 

igs, and all 


nterest to "collectors Ques- 












offerings for 
list of dealers by states and 


50 Cents THE Copy : $4.00 THE YEAR| 
Send $1.00 for special 3 months tria 
ANTIQUES, Inc., Essex Bldz., Boston, Mass. | 
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This Sconce 


True Colonial 
in every detail 


All the charm of the early days is 
preserved in this faithful repro- 
duction of a Colonial Sconce. Ten 
inches in height. 


Pewter-finish Tin . $6.00 a pair 
Genuine Pewter . $15.00 a pair 


Sconces electrified for standard 
or candelabra bulbs 
$5.00 a pair extra 


Sent prepaid anywhere in the U. S. 





east of the Rocky Mountains, upon 
receipt of check or money order — 








Gripit Plant Stakes 
Five different lengths. Made of 
finest metal. Will last a lifetime 


Peony Hoops 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


or at your dealer's. 


I. SACK CABINET HDWE. CO. 
89 Charles Street, Boston 
New York Showroom 625 Lexington Avenue 


Reproduction 
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Recommended for 


the Wedding Gift 


Absolutely 
unusual 
and out 
of the 
ordinary 

Price $18.00 
Express 
collect 


Solid Silver Candy or Mayonnaise Bowl 
Diameter 5in. Height 2 in. 

The above is illustrated as an example of 

the sort of thing that our clients delight to 

find in our salesroom. 


Copper Silver Pewter 
Bowls lined Tea Sets Tea Sets 
withsilverin Coffee Sets Coffee Sets 
a variety of * Bowls 
shapes and Sugars Porringers 
sizes. Creamers Platters 

sedis: Candlesticks 
Photos of Orringers 
these for se- Bowls y reg of 
lection will Candlesticks ewter Re 


be sent on productions 


request. Child Cups on request. 
‘ 79 Chestnut 
Gebelein 7” Chet 
Silversmith 
Foot of Beacon Hill BOSTON 








The Wright Tavern 


Concord, Massachusetts 


IMPORTED ANTIQUES 


@ Furniture, pewter, brasses, paint- 
ings, French prints, jewelry, china, 
curios, and ship models. Every article 
guaranteed as represented. 

@ While motoring through Concord 
you are cordially invited to visit this 
historic old Tavern of Revolutionary 
Fame. 


Luncheons and Teas are served 




















| Handwrought Iron 
Snuffer Lamp 

for telephone table 
or hall light 

191% inches $12.00 


Flora MacDonald 
Inc. 


Interior Decorations 
39 Newbury St., Boston 




















MAKANNA, INC. 


WHEN THE COCK CROWS 


Just before dinner Bev- 
erage Napkins are much 
appreciate dl. 

We have some unusu 
ally attractive ones 
White linen with double 
row of hemstitching and 
hand -embroidered 
white cocks. 

Specially low price of 
$5.00 the dozen 


The Trousseau House 
of Boston 


416 Boylston St. 








Russian and other European Antiques 
132 Charles Street 





Old Russia 





Boston, Mass. 
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Color Harmonies on Roofs and Sidewalls 
Are Like Gems in Their Settings 























NINTERESTING homes are things of the past. 

Not only present-day designs but present-day 

‘colors bring new values. No other building 

material for sidewalls and roofs permits as subtle 
color effects as do Weatuersest Stained Shingles. 

The texture of the 100% edge grain red cedar hand 
dipped in purest pigments to carry the tones 
into the fibres of the wood insures enduring color 
effects and proven economy. . 

By this hand-dipping process bundles are broken 
open, all imperfect shingles thrown out and bun- 
dles janes to full count with good shingles of 
uniform color; there is no waste. 

WeatuersBest Stained Shingles cost less than 
ordinary sidewall 
material and they 
save repeated 
painting expense. 
Their original 
beauty is easily 





WEATHERBEST STAINED 
SHINGLE Co., Inc. 

830 Island St. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please send Weatnersest Color Chart 
Weatuersest Homes in Color 
details explaining your Remodeling Service. 


Name......... 





Wealfierbesi 


STAINED -SHINGLES 


For Rooes AND SiDE-Wauts 





and Portfolio of Pho 
Also send Book on Modernizing and Reshingling over old roots a dewa 


restored after four or six vears with an inexpensive 
brush coat. There is sixteen years’ experience be- 
hind this rigorous policy: ““NOT TO CHEAPEN 
MATERIALS OR PROCESS TO MEET PRICE 
COMPETITION.”’ 

Let us send Color Chart with Portfolio of full- 
color photogravures showing a wide range of 


WeatuersBest Stained Shingles in 
16-in., 18-in., and 24-in. lengths, 
and different color combinations for Ext ent Bees 
sidewalls and roofs. Send 10c (stamps tee hay 


or coin) to cover postage and han- 
dling. Weratuersest STAINED SHIN- 
GLE Co., Inc., 830 Island St., North 








Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Western Plant — 
Sc. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing 
Warehouses in 
Leading Centers. 
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THE NEW 
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Every day the new 112 h. p. Chrysler Imperial “80” is winning new allegiances— 
winning new owners from among motorists familiar with the best of other cars. 


Because, by every test by which automobiles are judged, it is superior to these other 
cars in performance, quality and value. 


Not alone because it is one of the world’s most powerful motor cars, but because 
that power is translated into terms of flawless performance. 


Not alone because its bodies are remarkable for their long graceful lines, their fine 
upholstery and fittings, their charm and diversity of chromatic coloring. But because 
in these hand-built bodies by Chrysler, Locke, LeBaron and Dietrich, is that well- 
defined note of restraint that speaks true smartness. 


For performance with superlative comfort and the individuality of exclusive bodies, 
this splendidly-engineered and precision-built Chrysler is justly the choice of those who 
know the finest motor cars. Hence, the swing to the new 112 h. p. Imperial “80.” 
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Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $2795; Five-Pas- 
enger Sedan, $2945; 
Town Sedan, $2995; 
Seven-Passenger Sedan, 
$3075; Sedan-Limou- 
sine, $3495; also in 
custom-built types by 
Dietrich, LeBaron and 
Locke. A prices f. 0. b. 
Detroit, subject to current 
Federal excise tax. 
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Your Famity Portraits 
Have them reproduced privately in for the very small sum of $1.00 each. They were done by 
Fhe Copley: Prints Francis Getty and convey all the charm of Washington. The 
subjects are famous, of course: the White House, the Capitol, 
from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, , aT <s 
tintypes, snapshots, etc. Originals restored. and Mt. Vernon. To one who has never seen that beautiful 
Th ' ‘ ° ° 7 ° ° od 
ee a city the pictures give just a faint idea of its enchantment, : 
erepaties while to those who have been there they will bring back balmy 4 
Valued originals - ae rl a” 
should be copied if spring mornings or golden October afternoons in the gardens 
only o provide , —* nr . . 
against loss or dam- at Mt. Vernon. (Figure 12.) The price includes postage. — 
age, or fading in the alae rE me > , 
case of old” photo- Foster BrotHers, 4 Park Square, Boston, Massachusetts. 
graphs. 
Also Portraits 
Painted on Canvas This old-time snuffer tray accuratel\ 
nd for = . ee reproduced is most useful as a pen 
Free Circular ; tray. It is 94 inches long and 4 inches 
wide. Price Postpaid $3.75 





CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. 1-S, 221 Columbus Av., Boston 


Preven is being used for dinner 
services. Pewter beakers for iced 
drinks are charming and unbreak- 
able, of course. Pewter candle- 
sticks, pewter lamps twinkle so 
pleasantly. All Old Colony Pewter 
is reproduced from rare old mod- 
els. It has the same lines, the same 
soft glow. And it is not expensive 








Pottery Lamp 


Mounted on 
maple base. 


Shade hand-dec- 
orated in color 
to blend with 
brown pottery 
tones. 


Write for catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-P Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 


Lamp complete, 
express paid, 


Shade alone $6.50; 
other style shades in 
colors, same price. 











EAGLESTON SHOP, INC. 


10 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. l I . 7 - . © glacce 
prota, 20 eae URING the heat of the summer months, glasses for 
serving cold drinks are a vital necessity. No type has 





been more successful than that shown in Figure 13. Their 
slender grace is not achieved by the sacrifice of generosity. 
These happened to be lovely shimmering colored lustre, which 


NEW ENGLAND BEDS comes in forty-five different hues, many of which are rare in 

















gs glass. In the plain clear crystal they are $7.95 a dozen. In the 
craftsmen colored lustre they are $20.00. Express is collect. — CooLey’s, 
in the 34 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Connecticut , 
valley 
Send for ; ° 
booklet HE time is past when you can drape a sheet over your best Hizh Speed 
The Geo. G. Whitmore Co. party frock, or tuck your shoes in an open bag, and feel igh speed — 
Farm Hill Road Middletown, Conn. right about it. Even a fur must have its own protective gar- Electric Range 
ment. Nowadays there are so many fittings for achieving gay 
8 . : . . 7 Ideal for the apartment or summer home. 
and efficient closets that they rather bewilder one. New con- Efficient and economical. Requires no more 
. : : - oo: r ace than a kitchen chair. Stove or oven may 
trivances are the metal frames pictured in Figure 14. When to pasahuaned cgumeadae. Guanine 


“vrtsteY REPRODUCTIONS Sangean 
2 B. F. MACY 


HARDWOOD STOOLS 
13” x 9” x 8” ~ _ 
Wood top for Plant Stands $3.00. 


ee Out-of-the-Ordinary — Beautiful — Inexpensive 


GATELEG TABLES having 
Cabriole legs and Duck feet. 
48” diam. 28” high. Maple 





474 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














CHART 











| 
2736" 26" $55; Mahogany $65 | 
T 4" : Mahogany 5. 
Ma pie 430;  CHAIRS..........$30 to $60] |] Hand Tin Prag 
ahogany a : ; oe 
$35. F. E. BANNING & SON | W: B cnrar “or 1 ; Wie 
Wax finished. Hadlyme, Conn. rought Brass Genesee Wes ae rT N 
P P : 
| Lighting ak ae 
| ° POINT 
Fixtures JUDITH 
CROSS STITCH PATTERNS TO 
th Ii - ear ree Inde ~ ndence MOUNT 
« ork 
Mi me vad thre: " . = | Pesonch Jail Chippendale prom snd 
istinctiv rigina 
— a ee a DISTINCTIVE SCONCES SIZE 28 X 36 
andpain | These Sconces are faithful hand-made reproductions of exceptionally fine original INCHES 
A wide range in design and value. Specify antiques. They preserve all of the distinctive beauty and charm of the originals and add $2.10 


greatly to the tasteful atmosphere of any home. 


assortment desired sent on approval. Tt hed nat ‘), ' letel 
1ey are furnished in tin (bright or paintec copper, pewter or brass, completely 
EMMA A. SYLVESTER electrified. CARRY-ON SHOP 
istincti ighti 65 CHARLES ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for illustrated catalogue showing over 35 models of distinctive lighting fixtures 
































34 West Street Boston, Mass. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS, 31A No. Bennett St., Boston, Mass. 
= ee 
THOMAS & DAWSON p : ae RESTORERS Since 1877 
Ss Any Book in Print may be obtained from of fine china and glass, ivories, silver, pewter. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP bronzes, art metal, bric-a-brac and antiques. 
39 FAYETTE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 8 Arlington sent, Boston ioc. ° re. Mass. 
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WINDSORS 


Who does not love a Windsor 
Chair? These aristocrats of the 
Windsor style are handmade, au- 
thentic copies of real antiques. 
They are made with Maple turn- 
ings, Pine seats.and Oak or Hickory 
bent work. We have other pieces 
equally charming, and we can 
duplicate any antique you desire. 











Send for “Echoes of Colonial 
Days” describing our craft. 
Address Dept. J2 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, Inc. 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Hand-Made Reproductions of 
Antiques 

















A Touch 

of Femininity 
A night gown 
case or pillow 
top made in 
oval or round 
shape. Italian 
Trapunto quilted 
2 s/ center-picoted ruffles. 







In washable, pastel gingham of pick. light 
blue, nile green, yellow, rose or lavender at 
$3.00 each. Or the same delicate shades in 
changeable taffeta at $6.00 each. 

— Order by color from— 


“WITHERS: 


KIRK, KENTUCKY 








Gopy of 
Old 


Looking- 
Glass 


WALNUT 
Over-all 
size, 27” x 13” 


Gilt inside 
moulding 


Price $15 
C. I. HUNGERFORD 


East Haddam ’ Connecticut 
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they are fastened in an upright position along the side wall of 
a closet, they will hold hats, masculine or feminine, in the 


FIG. 14 


neatest possible manner. There is great virtue in these because 
the life and good looks of any hat are greatly increased when 
it is held in shape. Three in a set cost $1.15, postpaid. — 
Lewis & Concer, Sixth Avenue at 45th Street, New York City. 


HE modern-looking lamp in Fig- 

ure 15 is a Bon Bori, which is the 
Japanese way of saying ‘lantern.’ | 
thought it soamusing with its angularlines 
and its upward pointing shade. This one 
was finished in black lacquer, and they 
come also in dark green and in red. | 
preferred, however, those finished in plain 
cedar wood. It seems to me they would 
make striking hall or porch lights, the 
latter especially; in either place they 
would contribute a touch of the mod- 
ern without calling undue emphasis to 
themselves. It is sometimes extraordi- 
nary to see the resemblance between 
Oriental things and ultramodern. They 
share the simplicity of line and absence 
of ornament which you see in this lamp. 
It stands 20” high, and costs, all electri- 
fied, $13.50. Express is collect. — GUNN 


& LatcuHrorp. 323 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. 








FIG. 15 











“Strawberry Jar” 
for Gardens 


This quaint, un- 
glazed jar, will 
beautify your garden 
when drooping vines 
grow from its 12 
pockets and a large 
plant out of the top. 
Height 19”. $16.00. 
Express charges 
additional. 





LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 1433 
Asheville, N.C. 














The Yale Shield on a book means a book that, 
both in appearance and content, will be a credit to 
your library — 


Heirs of Old Venice 


By GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER 


“... avery delightful volume; and I think 
that its one picture of thehorses of St. Mark’s 
is a marvel. Henceforth I shall esteem those 
horses, which I have long looked upon as my 
friends, more highly than ever before.” 


WILLIAM D. CROCKETT, 








Lovely Boudoir Boxes 

Of imported papers in exquisite flower 
designs. Crocus, lined in orchid, green 
or yellow. Sweet Pea, lined in blue or 
rose. Shoe Box $17 express collect. 
Stocking Box $2 postpaid. Tidy Box 
$3 postpaid. Small nest of four boxes 
$2 postpaid. Waste basket $4.50 
postpaid. Entire set $25 express collect. 


Other beautiful articles in my Gift Circular 


FRANCIS JOYCE 


111 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, New York 








Editor of The Rolfe-Crockett 
“Satchel Guide to Europe.” 


Large 8vo. With Heliotype Frontispiece. 
Handsomely bound in red paper covers 
with gold stamping. Price $4.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PREss 
New Haven, Connecticut 


CPOP ODOT OCDOP ODOM D 
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this new Lamp creation. . . 
...from our mountaineer smithies, 
Hand-forged, polished iron base. Stands 
19” high. The 10’ parchment shade is 
hand done in blending tones of green and 
yellow, with leaf decorations in black. 

o. 777, priced $18. Express charges 
additional. 


Ai Better Shops or Direct 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, N. C. 


; moderne, 
Trees" 








A Toad Stool 
Garden Seat 


Of Composition Stone — 18 inches high — 
this toad stool seat looks as if it might have 
sprung up thru the 
grass. Cost $12, charges 
prepaid to your nearest 
freight station. Cash or 
check with order. 

A folder showing other 
unusual things for the 
garden will be sent upon 
request. 


MALCOLM’S 
The House and Garden 
Store 
524 North Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 















OLD- 


AT 


interior or exterior doors. 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
Chimney Rock, N. C. 


FASHIONED HARDWARE 


OLD-FASHIONED PRICES! 


Distinctive looking, authentic copies 
of an unusual early Colonial Set— 
finished in dull black or natu 

wrought iron — ready to install on 


EET $2.00 set 


ROOGO GINO. . cc cvcccsodes $2.25 set 
(10% discount on orders of 10 or mort) 


— 











AL SMITH AND THE 
YOUNG MEN 


HY do the young men, Re- 

publican and Democratic 
alike, admire Smith, the young men 
who have no feeling either way for 
his ‘‘wetness’’, his Catholicism, his 
Tammany background? Parker 
Lloyd-Smith tells why in his 
article in the July Atlantic Monthly. 
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CONDENSED set of health rules 
— many of which may be easily 
followed right in your own home, or while 
traveling. You will find in this little book 
awealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
z ive weight control diets, acid and bland 
pe diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correc- 
tion of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not amail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
\ bring it, without cost or obli- 
gation. 



















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
~ 274 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


















ECORATIVE 
Quaint Designs 


For all sorts of practical iron 
ware, hand wrought on anvil 
and bench. Your own ideas 
carried out, or faithful repro- 
ductions made. Tell us 





GRRE: ORR ec eT ee, 


ee 











what you want and we'll 
tell you what it will cost 
you. 






PICKERING Pa canal 
FORGE Fie 


Decorative Iron Interested 
Wrought by Hand 


P. O. Phoenixville, Pa., 
R. D. 3 








HANGING SHELF will 

add artistic dignity to 

any room. It will be useful 
as well as decorative. 


Tilt-Top Tables and other 
small pieces of Furniture 


also. 
eA 


Booklet on Request 


H. R. NAYLOR 
125 Tyxer Sr. Trenton, N. J. 








Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
alifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool through- 
out. A few prices and sizes. Postage prepaid. 

27” x 45”, $11.50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60”, 22.50 60” x 96”, 65.00 

R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 20-H 


Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 

















T was quite surprising to me when I was told that the oak- 

and-iron stand in Figure 16 was a copy of an old candle- 
stand, and not a newly designed smoking stand. In fact, | had 
to see the old one to be thoroughly convinced. In any case, it 
is quite as pleasant an accompaniment to a comfortable chair 
and a good book as ever it was when first thought of. 
pewter tray, porringer, and the copies of old beakers to be used 
for matches and cigarettes form an attractive auxiliary to the 


stand. The pewter costs $20.00 for the set, while the stand is 
$15.00. Both must be sent by express collect. — SPINNING 
WHEEL ANTIQUE SHop, 35 Fayette Street, Boston, Massachu- 


setts, 
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The 


Candle 


COLONIAL 
COVERLETS 





Woven in the Mountains of Virginia from 
famous old designs: ‘Whig Rose,” “King’s 
Flower,"’ “Olive Leaf." 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
\lso Hooked 
Stands. A few old 
Beds and Drop-Leaf Tables 

Write for free booklet 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 


**Rosemont,"’ Marion, Virginia 


a ots 


Table Runners and 


Four-Poster 


Rugs, 








FIG. 16 

















Imported Basque Linen Luncheon Set 
sunner. six ite. six somes, Tam be ery yellow 

a » yellow and green, or tripes. 
Price $8.50. Send for samples. a 


CASSARD, Importer 
1429 Milton St. Grand Rapids, Michigan 





el 


body can learn without 


you can make and sell. 
You can make good 
money and this bookis 
Our system is amazingly 
easy to learn and the profits 
are larger than in almost any 
other business. You can pro- 
duce beautifully finished art 
objects almost from the 
beginning. You don’t have 
to know how to draw or have 
any experience. Begin mak- 


ing money now ates 


DEPT. 88-H 


FREE 


Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 


. Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all about our 
a9 . new methods of art decoration, art treatment and how any 

revious training or experience. It con 
tains page after page of handsome color illustrations of what 
All supplies are sent 
by us with the in 
structionsand many 


have made $25 


week. Some society women 
have taken up this work for 
their own amusement 

pleasure or 
profit, it's the most delight- 


Either way, 


ful home_ work 


imagine. Write Now for your 
copy of this valuable book 


it’s FREE 


Fireside a Industries 


ADRIAN, MICH. 


Milady’s New 


Cinderella Mirror 





W. A. Bates Turning Co. 


of Manistee, Michigan 


You see your- 
self as others see 
you. Newand dif- 
ferent. At last a 
good-size swivel 
floor mirror. 
Model shown 


$15.50 
delivered by 
express 


Write for de- 


scriptive circu- 
lar. 
Over all size 
16 x 35 


Mirror 12 x 24 


Solid Walnut or 
Mahogany 








the first 


FOLK INDUSTRIES 


BN 
Cj 


15 Fayette Street 


BOSTON 


COLORFUL LINENS 
Centerpiece and six doilies 
From $8.75 upward 
Postage prepaid 
FLORENCE A. CHASE 
Boston, Mass. 





you can 




















William Beebe contributes an arti- 
cle, ‘Fiddlers by the Sea”’, a record 
of Haitian adventure to the July 

Atlantic Monthly. 











House BeautiruLt READERS ARE WARNED 
against paving to have their houses photographed by anyone claiming to be a 
representative of Howse Beautiful magazine. Various reports have come to us of 
the fraudulent activities of such persons. They have no authorization from us, 


and should be reported at once to the local authorities. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 





WEATHER- 
VANES 
Individual designs 
a specialty. Cata- 
logue on request. 
Nature Studio 
243 W. neong ge 


$8.00 Baltimore, 











tistic 








GOLD FI SH Imported Japanese and Amer- 
ican specimens. Aquarium 
plants, castles, shells and supplies. 
aquariums 
conservatories, the lawn, etc. 
iustrated circular free. 


Th 
PIONEER AQU 


We make ar- 


suitable for beautiful homes, 





é 
ARIUM WORKS, Racine. Wis. 
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HOME BUILDERS’ GUILE 

















FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South, 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 

‘COLONIAL HOUSES” 13!2 x 19 inches, 
30 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 

“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. English, French, Italian, 
Spanish styles. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 

Send check or call and 
see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave , at 40th St., New York 








FREE! 


25c Book on 
FLOORS 





It tells all about the new, easy, electric way to 
have beautiful waxed floors — without stooping, 
kneeling or even soiling your hands. 

It tells how to give your home greater charm and 
distinction by increasing the decorative value of 
your rugs and furnishings. 

All this is easy if you use Johnson's Liquid Wax 
and Electric Floor Polisher. 


Rent It by the Day or Half-Day 


Do you know that you can rent a Johnson's 
Electric Floor Polisher by the day or half-day at 
your neighborhood store? This wonderful machine 
runs itself — you don't push it or bear down on it. 
With it you can polish all your floors in the time it 
formerly took to do a single room by hand methods. 

Send us the name and address of the best interior 
painter in your locality and this 25c Book will be 
mailed you — FREE and postpaid. 

Ss. C. sahggen = See, Dept. HB-7, Racine, Wis. 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities" 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 











-LUXURY of Cistern Water 


<> at turn of a Faucet_ 


Soft rainwater for aaa t 
shampooing, shaving, dish- 
washing and home laundry 
use—at the turn of a 
faucet! 
KEWANEE “Bungalow 
Model”’ Water Supply Sys- 
tem does this for about 2 
cents a day. KEWANEE 
also gives you fresh water 
like ‘‘city water.’ 
’ ee ° Write for the fone. of 
{ ¥ aed @ tage ae new KEWANEE 
an d 
KEWANEE KEWANEE PRIVATE 
» 439 S. Franklin St., a1) 
“Bungalow Model Jr. ‘ magus 


Now $103 KEWANEE 





















Colonial Hardware 


Latches, hinges, chimney irons and 
other hand wrought hardware for the 
Colonial home. 
Brochure of designs on request. 
MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St. Kingston, N. Y. 











Hewed Oak Beams, adz finished, clear stock or 
English style. 
Hand Rived Oak Clapboards, for roof covering 
or siding. 
Adz Finished Oak Boards. 
Any dimension furnished. 

David D. Terhune, Linton, Indiana 
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WO very compact dressing-room units come ready to be 

installed. One is a dressing table to be set into the wall. 
There are mirrors at the back and sides — with cabinets 
behind those at the sides —and drawers under the shelf, 
leaving space for the knees and also for a bench to be slid 
under. It’s a very shipshape arrangement and, properly 
painted, would be as appealing as its more feminine rival, the 
draped dressing table. The other unit is a set of sliding shelves 
of graduated widths, to be built into a closet. Almost all men, 
and many women, find this way of storing clothes much more 
convenient than a chest of drawers, since the sliding shelves 
are shallow and are easily kept in order. 


¥ if v 


INK and laundry tubs made from a natural stone, quarried 

in Virginia, stand all kinds of hard usage and will last a 
lifetime. They have the advantage of being solid all the way 
through, so that it does not matter when the outside surface is 
worn off. The stone is smooth and it is easy to wash. Grease 
or acid marks will come off with scouring powder. It does not 
absorb moisture, dries like a piece of china, and is as sanitary. 
It is light gray in color and very attractive. One double set of 
tubs has hinged covers of enameled metal which make con- 
version from table to laundry very rapid. 


7 7 7 


T is not commonly known that a special process will color 

cement floors so that they are as effective as carefully laid 
tile floors. The color, by chemical reaction, gives to the cement 
a beautiful variegated effect which is permanent and wear- 
resisting. There are four basic colors: green, buff, medium 
brown, and dark brown. These may be combined and applied 
in patterns in such a way as to make particularly interesting 
entrance halls and terraces — where a tiled floor might ordi- 
narily be used. 


7 7 7 


HE problems of food care are more satisfactorily settled 

every year when the new refrigerators come on the mar- 
ket. They all seem such marvels of workmanship, and each 
offers advantages over the others. Whether you intend to use 
ice, electricity, or gas as a cooling medium, there is a large 
choice open to you. Whatever your requirements, a refrigera- 
tor must be built so that it can be kept clean, so that it will 
last long enough to justify its cost, and so that it properly 
preserves the food entrusted to its care. The inner details of 
construction and operation have to be studied to be appre- 
ciated, but quite apparent are such convenient points as lights 
that reach every hidden corner, turning on and off as the door 
opens and shuts; drinking-water coils; arrangements for mak- 
ing innumerable ice cubes; brine tanks that retain the cold 
through all accidents to the machinery; and, not necessarily 
a convenient point but a selling point, a great variety of 
attractive outside finishes. 














TRUSCON 
STONE [EX 


Preserve the Beauty 
of Your Home 


Vou can keep the beauty of your home free 
from cracks and stains with Truscon 
StoneTex. It makes concrete, stucco and 
masonry surfaces proof against water and 
weather and gives them a beautiful stone- 
like finish. You could dip your house in 
water without damage if its exterior were 
protected by Truscon StoneTex. 


Write for color chart 

and full information. 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 




















DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful book 
of home plans ever published. 224 pages, nearly 600 
illustrations of floor plans, photos and approximate 
cost to build — of medium cost Colonial homes, 
cottages, bungalows and two-family dwellings, an 
ideal reference book showing size of rooms, Durie: 
ings and a description of each postpaid for $3. N 
book of 60 nifty plans of medium-cost English and 
American colonial homes $1, or both books for $3.50. 
Complete plans and specifications as low as $10. You 
cannot afford to build until you have seen this book, 
it may save you hundreds of dollars in extras. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 








BOOKS OF HOLLYWOOD'S NEWEST HOMES 





— 22nd Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT — 
English type (like above) bungalows with shin- 
gle roofs, 4 to 9 rooms. 

— 4th Edition New Spanish Bungalows. 

— 2nd Edition Two Story Homes De Luxe — 
Spanish and English Homes. Select the Home 

‘you've dreamed about.’ 
Price $1 each postpaid — 3 books for $2.50 

Plans and specifications furnished. It will pay 
you to send now. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., H. 
527 1. W. Hellman Bidg., Los eee ‘Cal. 








DISTINCTIVE HOMES 


Georve W. Repp, Architect 





A NEW BOOK of photos and floor plans of up-to- 
date designs for bungalows and two-story $1 
houses, 5-10 rooms. we 
Plan service and special designs 
DISTINCTIVE HOMES PLAN SERVICE 
11844 S. Western Ave., Chicago. III. 











— 
For a shrewd and reasonable analy- 
sis of Mussolini’s Rome read Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart’s ‘‘Rebuilding 
Rome”’ in the July Aslantic Monthly. | 
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that!” 


The indignant lady should 
restrain her anger at the human 
burro and ask her husband to have us 
install a 


SEDGWICK 
TRUNK LIFT 


which moves heavy articles from floor 
to floor without damage to floors, walls 
or stairs. Sedgwick Hand Power Dumb 
Waiters and Elevators are economically 
installed and cost nothing to operate. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 
Sedgwick Machine Works 
157 West 15th Street, New York 


Manufacturers of 
“*The Invalid Elevator’ 
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A Priceless Possession 


In cottage or mansion the right 
fireplace is a priceless posses- 
sion, a poor one — worse than 
none. Out of our thirty years 
experience we will help you 
choose the fireplace and fittings 
suited to your home. Use our 
consulting service Without 
Obligation. Avoid vital errors 
that ruin a fireplace. 





ie Fe For Artificial 

FREE Write for booklet Ilome Fireplaces "wee 
a and the Fireplace’ and the Gi HOT 
“Fireplace Service’ Questionnaire it Heats : 


Address “Fireplace Service Bureau’ 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, II. 








SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 












A 48-page booklet of photographs and floor 
og of homes of Spanish influence designed 
y leading architects of Southern California. 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order of $1.00 to 
THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 

405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 











| PLAN BOOK 


| With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
Hy 516 Paddock Bidg. 

B . Mass. 




















NYONE who likes to refinish his own antiques will be glad 

to know about a handy little tool which consists of two 

wooden blocks covered with felt and hinged on the rounding 

edge. A half sheet of sandpaper exactly fits the blocks and is 

held by adjustable clips on the ends, It fits practically any 

surface or moulding. By shifting the paper you can secure a 
clean edge. The device saves both time and patience 


RANGE and refrigerator all in one piece, and both run by 
gas, sounds incredible, but actually the combination 
makes a working unit that is both usable and economical of 
space and money. In one model the gas stove has four burners, 
and also an oven and a broiler, while the refrigerator, below, 
has five cubic feet of food space, and the whole thing takes up 
no more room than an ordinary range. The refrigerator comes 
also with a table top so that it can serve a double purpose. 
The gas method of refrigeration is inexpensive, has the advan- 
tage of being nearly noiseless, and is said to be thoroughly 
practical. 


HROUGH ordinary window glass you never get a clear 

image of whatever may be outside. The view is blurred 
and distorted more or less according to the grade of glass. 
On the other hand, the use of plate glass has always involved 
special frames on account of its thickness, and also heavier 
window weights, all of which has added enormously to the 
expense of glazing a house with plate glass. Recently, how- 
ever, through special manufacturing processes, a plate glass 
only an eighth of an inch thick has been brought out in such 
quantities and at such prices that with a slight advance in 
cost over ordinary glass one may have the advantages of its 
transparency, high polish, and beauty. No special frames or 
weights are necessary, so that the only difference in price is the 
small one due to the somewhat greater cost of the plate glass. 
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AY kinds of special attention have been given to bathroom 
decoration, but until fairly recently the color and 
elaboration had to be worked into the walls and accessories. 
The innovation of porcelain fixtures in almost every soft pastel 
color will most certainly make possible better effects than ever 
could be had with white porcelain fixtures. They come in pale 
green, blue, rose, yellow, and lavender. And not only bath- 
room fixtures, but kitchen sinks as well. A sink in green be- 
comes a thing of romance rather than of drudgery. 
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GREAT deal of damage can be done to a house, during 

the heavy summer rains when the screens are on, by the 

water which pours through the screen and backs up with no 

outlet. It discolors and rots the woodwork and often seeps 

down through and spoils the interior finish of the house. This 

destruction can be avoided by equipping screens with a small 
copper drain which will allow the water to escape. 
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OT only loss of heat, but actual loss by fire, may be due to 

sooty deposits in chimneys and flues. Many times, 
especially in summer houses, the presence of soot in unused 
chimneys makes the fireplaces unsafe. There is on the market 
a chemical product which, when burned in vour stove, furnace 
or fireplace, will entirely remove all the soot from your chim- 
ney. You simply put the substance into a bed of hot coals and 
let the vapor go up the chimney. 














125 Beautiful Homes 


of prominent people in all 
parts of the country, including 


15 Model Homes 


collected by us and bound into a 
handsome portfolio. ‘These typical 
exteriors from all over the United 
States will be particularly useful to 
the prospective home builder. Sent 
to any part of the United States or 
Canada upon receipt of 20c in 
stamps or coin. 


EverHot Heater Company 
5222 Wesson Avenue Detroit, Mich. 




















Radiator 


Enclosures 


for 


BEAUTY and UTILITY 


The Best Homes today no longer 
permit old fashioned radiators to dis- 
figure the beautiful arrangement of 
each room. They are installing Dixie 
Radiator Cabinets which harmonize 
with and enhance every surrounding. 
All metal. Various styles and sizes. 


Write for catalogue, Department B. 
DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


1000 N. 28TH STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 











: sd 

ELECT your plans from our books of artistic 

~~ homes, showing floor plans and exteriors 

Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1.50 

Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1.50 

Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. $1.50 
Prepaid anywhere. 








GEORGE P. TELLING 
1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 











WOHLERT’S FLOWERING TREES 
OF THE ORIENT 
Free book with colored illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT The Garden Nurseries 
922 Montgomery Ave.. Narberth, Pa. 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 


THE PICK OF THE FIELD 


Wasmuth-Endicott Company picked its field and became “The Pick of 
the Field” with House “Beautiful the red apple 
on the top of the basket 


SE ahd LE 


a ails 


entered and the field became highly competitive. Wasmuth- 
Kndicott found it difficult to meet competitive prices and 
maintain the standards of quality they had established. A new 
method of marketing was sought and found. Old selling methods 
were discarded. They went direct to the most interested person 
of all—the consumer, to the architect, contractor, real estate 
operator, new home builder. 


A while ago kitchen cabinets were just kitchen cabinets, a 
piece of kitchen furniture good of its kind and a long step 
ahead of the old kitchen table, shelf and pantry, those totally 
unrelated units of kitchen furnishings. But it was just a piece 
of kitchen furniture, unrelated to the plan of the kitchen as a 
whole. It must be placed where it would “go,” if it did fit 
the scheme — lucky. 








Then the Wasmuth-Endicott The courage and foresight to } 
Company originated the idea of ff leave the old for the new, to 
standardized kitchen units to be “ee pioneer into new fields of manufac- 
built into the structure of the N cia MAL Sas ture — to conceive and perfect new 
building and becoming an integral + valine MAL Ly sales and marketing methods was 





rewarded. Sales mounted from the 
very start, “Kitchen Maid Units” 
covering every kitchen need and 
fitting kitchens of every size, 
became specified equipment for 
new residences, apartment build- 
ings, and apartment hotels 
throughout the country. 

Today “Kitchen Maid Units” 
represent the ripe experience of the 
concern who started the idea and 
who have become America’s largest 
exclusive makers of built-in 
kitchen equipment. 

Advertising had an important 
part in the development of this 
business, it had to help sell the 
idea and open up new direct 
channels of distribution. The 
House Beautirut was the “Pick 
of the Field” from the start be- 


part of the room. They named the Te meter Anoukive. Ghmeana 
product “Kitchen Maid Units.” 
ach unit complete in itself, to be 
used singly or in combination with 
other units, thus supplying har- 
monized equipment and effectively Ghioage, Tile” 
filling every kitchen need. sianaes 
As time went on “ Kitchen Maid 
Units” were improved, structur- 
ally, new units were added to the 
line, conveniences unthought of in 
the older days were included, and 
with the introduction of color in 
the kitchen, Wasmuth-Endicott 
gave the buyer the choice of six 
standard finishes in the delightful shicvenun Aniies 
new colors. A “Kitchen Planning WASIUTH-m TOgET_Co 
Service’’ was established, which 
gives without cost, suggestions for mails 
the effective planning and re- 
modeling of kitchens in many of 





May 14th, 1928 


House Beautiful, 


The standardized unit idea, originat@- 
ed by our concern, was one calling for advertis- 
ing which not only would sell the idea but whioh 
would open up direct channels of distribution. 


We seleoted House Beautiful at the 
very start as one of a group of publications 
which we felt could carry our message effeotive- 
ly to prospective home builder, architect, 
contractor and speculetive builder, 


We are pleased to say that the 
results obtained through your publication have 
warranted our continuous use of its pages - 
Year after year and mnth after month our files 

ow that House Beautiful gives us an unusually 
low inquiry cost. 








* Vice President. 





America’s smartest homes. 
With the advent of ‘Kitchen 
Maid Units” other manufacturers 














cause it could carry their message 
effectively to the heart of the sales 
problem—it reached the consumer. 
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JpStep into America’s 
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smartest kitchens \\ 
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You see beauty, color harmony, q \ 

F marvelous convenience — when 

F you step into a kitchen furnished 

; with Kitchen Maid Units. 

"They have set the mode. Created 

by the largest exclusive makers of 
We built-in kitchen equipment, they rep- 
PNresent years of experience in selection 
fof materials, designing, and crafts- 
manship. 
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One simply selects the units 
suiting the particular purpose— 
in Cactus Green, Dove Gray, 

Lama Tan, Travertine Ivory or 
Shasta White. Each unit is com- 
plete in itself—may be used singly 
or in a unit combination. 


. 
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Among the many unusual features 
Kitchen Maid Units offer, are sani- 
tary rounded inside corners, smooth 

doors and concealed hinges. Let us tell 
you of the others. Write for the catalog. 


WASMUTH - ENDICOTT COMPANY §, 


1107 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana" * 
If in Canada, address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ont. 


ane me 
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For palatial residences and luxurious 
co-operative apartments—as well as for y y. 
smaller homes and compact kitchenettes 
™—Kitchen Maid Units provide harmonized ¥* ty 
| equipment effectively filling every kitchen V ev, 
F need. % 





, « < _ 7 . 
\ Free Kitchen Plan- 
ning Service 
If you will send us blue prints 
of your proposed kitchen or , 
sketch of your present kitchen, at 
showing dimensions and ar- v 

gi of wi and : 
po we if send you, free om 
of cost or obligation, sugges- eae 

tions for effective planning or A: web 
remodeling of the kitchen. 























No. 5474% 
Kitchenette Assemblage 


Broom Closet 
and 
Ironing Board 


No. 80 
Dish Closet 





No. 656 Combination 


Dinette Pulmanook 















STANDARD 


KITCHEN MAILD =. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 
SUMMER COURSES 
Interior Decoration, Domestic Architecture 
Landscape Architecture 
July 2 to August 16 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR ——— 
AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIG 


234 Clarendon Street, eee Mass. 
Kenmore — 4320 

















BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training Course. 
C , — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 
Own Ss 
E sroliment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
Box 343 Boston, Back Bay, Mass 




















P ersonality 


Tue personality and the character of a student are moulded by the 
school he or she attends. One is good for one student, another for 
another type of student. It is noticeable when visiting a resident 
school that the students seem a part of the atmosphere of culture 
and refinement. 

The School Department is constantly visiting the best schools to 
bring them to your attention on these pages. Your questions to us 
help the directors of the schools to know that The House Beautiful 
subscribers have an interest in their schools, and it is not long 
before they wish to be presented to you through our pages. 

If there is a school or a camp about which you wish information 
and, if you are not certain of the address, send your inquiry to us 
and we will gladly put you in touch with the principal. 
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School of Horticulture 


for Women 
Courses in Floriculture, Landscape De- 
sign, Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. Two 
Year Diploma Course begins September 18. 


Excellent positions open to graduates 
Short Summer Course, Aug. 1 to 29. 
Address 


Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Director 
Box B, Ambler, Pa. 








ot Correspondence Schools tw 








THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


129 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 
Work of college grade for the girl not going to 
college. Resident and day students. For cata- 
logue address the director, Miss Euphemia 
McClintock, A.M. 








ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Instructor at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology will take a serps private class beginning 
Septe mee 24, 19 Address F. J. ROBINSON, S.B., 
A.LA., S Mertle a. Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass. 
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INTERIOR 
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Practical Training Course 


Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 





RESIDENT DAY CLASS 
start July 6. - Send for Catalog ES 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
Starts at once . . Send for Catalog 16L 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 























IN. a School of Fine & ‘Applied Art| 


| Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres Wm. M. Odom, V-Pres. 
Georree Lapape, i Pierre bristeed and S0 other instructors 
YOR! Regents University C 
Only internatio ey ae school for ineenoon 
| ARCHITECTURE AND LYECORATION! STAGE prt COSTUME 
epee (et = oe a eee fax : TRATION} 
HACHERS TRAINING, etc er invest atin: 
| this school. REGISTER Now. oR SEPTEMBER is . 


Send for Circulars { 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 
Address —on 9 Place des Vosges, Paris 























* CLARENCE H.WHITE + 
SCHOOL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic photogra- 
phy Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, Director, 
460 West 144th St., New York 














CHOOL INFORMATION 


Write Us (1) age of boy or girl (2) loca- 
tion preferred; we will mail FREE list of 
suitable schools or camps. American 
Schools Association, 1212 TimesBldg., 

N. Y., or Stevens Bldg., Chicago. 


















The Lucy Dodd School 








MERICAN girls who are contemplating the study of 
cultural subjects abroad, will be interested in the 
Villa Ramberg, on the outskirts of Florence, Italy. Here 
a fourteenth century villa, equipped with ‘modern im- 
provements, on a beautiful estate, provides a home and 
resident school for the study of languages, history, music 
and art. 

Residence in Florence is an education in itself, but at 
the Lucy Dodd School, a definite course of study is 
planned, which will cover certain fundamentals and yet 
allow time for elective subjects. 

Extended trips with educational value, personally 
chaperoned by Mrs. Ramberg, are open to the students 
during the vacations, as well as numerous short ex- 
cursions to nearby points of interest. 


An early registration is advisable. Further information 
and catalogue may be obtained from 


Mrs. Lucy Dopp RAaMBERG 
Villa Ramberg gia della Stufa 197, Via Vittorio Emanuele 
Florence, Italy 





Jfree catalog. 
| National School of Landscape Design 












Excellent opportunities now 
open to trained men and women. 
Study by correspondence, under per- 
sonal supervision of wel Li- known au- 
thorities. We qualify you for immedi- 
ate work, helping you get started. 
Unusual earnings possible. Write for 





501 Equitable Building 
Des Moines, lowa 











ion. $5, 
aster under our correspondence methods. Bist 1g (318 
kay eo ae extended to students and graduates. Write. 


American Landscape School, 50-MA rresneaty New York 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
ee Correspondence School 


Dr.Esenwein Dept. Springfield, Mass. 




















vai District of Columbia te. 


MANY OPENINGS IN FASHIONABLE HOTELS, 
CLUBS, APARTMENTS, EVERYWH 
OU can be a hotel hostess. 
fashionable hotels, clubs, apartment hous 


ies ev ht in 
s, for women of 










Previous experience unnecessary 
n will equip you for a 
ion-wide Employment 
tudents everywhere are 
winning succe ion for women. One 
student writes: “I am hostess and manager of an apartment 
house in a fashionable section — salary 3: :600 a year, with 
beautiful apartment for my girls and se Write today for 
Free Book, OUR BIG OPPORTUNIT y" * LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING SCHOOLS, Sta. AX-8212, Washington, D.C. 
Charter Member of National Home Study Council 











splendid position and good 
Service Free of extra 


























E have information at 

hand on various kinds 
of schools for the benefit of 
House Beavutirut readers. 


Boys’ ScHoois 
Preparatory schools | 
Intensive preparatory schools 
Military schools 
Pre-Preparatory schools 

Girts’ ScHoots 
Junior colleges 
Finishing schools 
Preparatory schools 
Pre-Preparatory schools 
CoEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Preparatory schools | 
Schools for young children 


ScHOOL S FOR SpEc1 ALIZATION 
Schools of Fine and Applied Art 
Schools of Expression 
Secretarial Schools 
| Schools of Music 
Schools of Physical Education 
Kindergarten Training Schools 
Schools of Domestic Science 
and many others 

Write us about your needs and 
interests and we shall be glad to 
make suggestions. 

THE 

ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 

EDUCATIONAL DiRECTORY 
| 8 ARLINGTON St., Boston, Mass. | 
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Stree Froors 


now laid right over old 


It takes less than a day to magically transform any room of your home 


|\ 
om 


< 


You’d never suspect 
that this colorful home 
setting was once marred 
by old drab floors, 
shabby and worn. These 
old floors are still there, 
but they are hidden for- 
ever by a modern floor 
of Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum—Embossed Inlaid 
No. 6041 with new 
Accolac finish. 





HERE’S a new and 

pleasant way to take 
care of old, worn-out floors. 
Instead of the repeated trou- 
ble and expense of refinish- 
ing the foot-scarred boards, 
leave them just as they are. Then some fine 
morning when you are shopping, stop at a 
good department, furniture, or linoleum store. 
Simply ask to see the latest floor designs in 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


From the scores on display, select a color 
and pattern that best suits your decorative 
scheme. Tell the merchant what day you 
want your new floor installed. Then put all 
further worry about floors out of your mind. 


On the appointed day, two skilled linoleum 
layers will arrive at your home. Before the 
family gathers for the evening meal, your new 
floor will be in place—custom-cut to fit the 
room, cemented over builders’ deadening felt 
—a smooth, built-in floor of color and charm 
laid right over your old floor of wood. 


Every step of the installation is quick, clean, 
certain. No bother to you. No dirt and upset. 


PLAIN -> PREAT& * = 


EMBOSSED 











Moulded Inlaid No. 5031 


Marble Inlaid No. 87 


And no heavy tax on the family budget. And 
. .. costly floor scraping and sanding is ended 
forever. 

What is more, the new patented finish for 
Armstrong’s Linoleum — Accolac—ends heavy 
cleaning care. It seals the pores of the linoleum 








so that dirt can’t grind into the pattern. No 
more scrubbing. Just a swish of a damp mop 
...and your new Armstrong Floor is spar- 
klingly spick-and-span. 


All in new book 


A most fascinating and helpful story of the 
part modern Armstrong Floors play in plan- 
ning the home in good taste is told by Hazel 
Dell Brown, decorator, in “The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its Decoration.” A letter 
enclosing 10c to cover mailing costs 


: . : Look for 
brings you this new, color-illus- cincte'm 
trade-mark on 
crated book. (Canada, 20c.) Address te but back 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum 
Division, 907 Pine St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


a : 
JASPE 


for every room in the house gue— 
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-| JOHNS-MANVILLE ASBESTOS SHINGLES ARE FIREPROOF AND PERMANENT }- 


La Farge, Warren & Clark, Architects—Asbestos Shingles by Johns-Manville 


You want this permanence 
and beauty for your roof 


Large or small; new, or mellowed by use; 
your house deserves a roof which will 
look well now, and which will defy the 
storms and sun of years. The appearance 
of a roof bespeaks the taste and standing 
of the family that lives beneath it. So you 
are quite right in demanding first of all 
that your roof be colorful, substantial and 
thoroughly good to look at. 


Thisall-important beauty is obvious in 
thefirstglanceat Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles. But of equal importance, these 
shingles are fireproof and cannot wear 
out. They are made of asbestos fibres and 
cement, united under tremendous pres- 
sure into rigid, monolithic “stone” 
shingles. They are not flexible. 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos 


~ Shingles ~ 


For a new home, or re-roofing, 
you can end roofing expense 
for all time by using 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 


4 4 a 


Asbestos will not burn, nor will it wear 
out. In fact, there is nothing in Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles to rot, cor- 
rode or rust. Puta roof of these shingles 
on your home and you can forget roofing 
for all time, except as you enjoy the 
beauty which years will not touch. 


Be sure your shingles are Johns-Manville 


So well do these shingles stand the sever- 
est tests that the laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters give 
them their highest ratings as permanent 
and fireproof, while famous architects 
ate specifying them for such charming 
homes as that illustrated. 


For half a century Johns-Manville has 
worked with asbestos — making insula- 
tions, brake lining and hundreds of other 
products designed for your comfort and 


protection. For half that time we have 
made asbestos shingles. Our experience 
is valuable to you. Look on the back of 
Asbestos Shingles for J-M in raised 
letters, identifying them as made by 
Johns - Manville, Master of Asbestos. 
They are further identified by the Johns- 
Manville Certificate which your roofer 
should supply you. It records your roof 
at our nearest sales office, assuring you 
permanent roofing satisfaction. 


Any lumber yard or building supply 
dealer can furnish you with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles, either from 
his own stock or from that of our near- 
est Authorized Distributor. 





4 MAM 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 

New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
(Mail this coupon to branch nearest you) 
Send me your free booklet, ‘‘ How to Choose the 
Roof for Your Home.” 


Name 








Address = 
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THIS SUMMER 


PROFIT 
& PLAY 


CHATHAM BARS INN 
CHATHAM » CAPE COD » MASS. 


On high land overlooking the Atlantic, 
this centrally situated Inn, with its sixty 
rooms, and cighteen adjacent non-house- 












keeping cottages, is an outstanding example an a 
Ge of the newer type of hotel on the Cape. 
3 Light, airy rooms, modernly equipped with ] O 
every convenience, glassed-in dining A \ 
rooms and terrace. New England cooking 
at its very best. Cal | ornia 
Automatic Sprinkler System throughout. / \. 
There are Unexcelled Opportunities for ORLD- FAMOUS CITY OF 
Se SALING ROMANCE & BEAUTY 
BATHING SAILING 2 \ 
: Season June 22 to October 1 : . 
; . j 
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HE International ‘Gold Cup Regatta’ will be held at Sandhamn in the 

Stockholm archipelago on the 6th of July. This is an international meet 
with entries from all over the world, including the United States. The Gold Cup 
is at present held by Sweden, which captured it at the Oyster Bay boat races 
ast year. 

















HOTEL SOMERSET HE Programme for the Olympic Games, to be held in Amsterdam, Holland, 





























400 Commonwealth Ave. Boston, Mass. from July 28 until August 12, 1928, is as follows: — 
Attractive and convenient for tourists Opening of the games (celebration) July 28 
g Rooms overlook the famous Weight Lifting. July 28-29 
: Fensway Park and Charles River ar ee a er = — 6 
2 | S a “ 
§ Room with bath $3 to $10 per day dgg |, Jet uly 29-August 11 
- a Free Wrestling July 30-August 1 
European Plan Adjacent Garages Pentathlon. . July 31—-August 4 
| Boston's only Terrace Garden Café Greek-Roman Wrestling August 2-5 
Management of William P. Lyle Marathon ... August © 
k m : , Yachting. .... August 2-9 
| The Farragut and Stoneleigh Manor, Cycling. .... August 3-5 
i Rye Beach, N. H.,under same management Swimming... .. \ugust 4-11 
ee a ae aaa Rowing...... ‘ August 6-10 
Boag... ... . Ae \ugust 7-11 
Demonstration of Lacrosse , August 7 
Demonstration of Basketball August 7 
Gymnastics... ... August 8-10 
Equestrian Sports. . August 9-12 
| 













































































HOTEL «+ CHICAGO — = 
_ Rooms with bath, $5.00 a day, _ so HOME AB ROAD 
single; $6.00 double—and up. Lo- 
cated on shore of Lake Michigan, yet 
within five minutes of Theaters and ARIZONA BELGIUM 
Shopping District. Midsummer Festival, Flagstaff. Municipal Fét Week, Ghent oa arlit 
Under the famous BLACKSTONE July 1-4. ped BARE and Please nd eeireshiNe y and 
management, known the world over. Frontier Days, Prescott. July 1-4 International Regatta at Langer- Tee pqnnless S899 nressive = ng; che 
Third Annual Rodeo, Williams brugge, Ghent. July 22 efor Fat from OPP ad yachting: 
r ua eo, illia Com aay On «and world 
| The Drake, Lake Shore Drive July 3-5 nights ~ ov. 4 sigt ching A music 
j and Michigan Ave., Chicago Annual Barbecue and Rodeo, Patae- CZECHOSLOVAKIA storms: teal chre we ~ dane als and 
| “ OE f . ey ey A X. EEEEepeaae e + Every o ne coast e 
| gonia (Circle Z Ranch). July 4 Sokol Tournament, Prague. July 1 lure pet Yr rks ein Coat sare tof th 
: os 0 © es 
HAWAII Unveiling of Ex-President Wilson's pos wore rounds s ‘Govt —, 
Aw atl Monument, Prague. July 4. vr exvitt sco TEBE new sce 
Regatta, Hilo. July 4. ie folk ar nd and se# ryt here! 
7 irele , day. * 
e . , r wery 433 > {us 
3 RAVEL may mean MICHIGAN DENMARK in the jeenttes every “ would make eo 
education. mental a rer SERD TRY , Danish-American celebration, Re- new mi S ade, SO pies? 
: 1 On, poet pl I roi As aan bild National Park. Yolo 4 be pusiness ft jividene Gor crade 
stimulation, improved srand Rapids. June 21—July 7. Sharpshooters’ Annual Exhibition, to cation re Ophea in the — 
> 7 3 sity _ 
health, as well as sheer MINNESOTA Sonderburg. July 20-22 pffers a his cetict nd ecg 
ss pach dn Bi tovattensel Ey son of § - tacto' 
enjoyment. National Education Convention, ; — ng, section f na oc tac 
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Irreproachably Correct 


In the dining room, perhaps more than anywhere 
else in the home, the dictates of good taste and 
correct usage are all important. And the effect of 
the finest silver and dining appointments is marred 
unless the furniture is correct. 


In beautiful homes everywhere, Limbert dining 
furniture lends a setting for perfect hospitality and 
gracious dining. Authentic in design, impressive in 
craftsmanship, rich in the use of fine and rare 
woods, these fine dining creations may be had in 
designs to express every personality and harmonize 
with the decorative motifs foremost in the vogue 
today. 


Let us send you the Limbert 
“Hostess Book,”’ an inter- 
esting treatise on the decora- 
tion and usage of the dining 
room, together with the 
name of a Limbert dealer 
near you. Address Depart 
ment B, Holland, Michigan 
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CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
HOLLAND AND GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


LIMBERT furniture 


by VAN RAALTE / CRAFTSMEN 
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HE ‘International Exposition of Art in Industry,’ which 
was held at Macy's in May, offered a splendid opportu- 
nity to see what progress the world is making in industrial art. 
There were displayed characteristic creations from all coun- 
tries, — modern glass, rugs, ceramics, fabrics, silverware, 
metalware, and furniture,—notable for their individual 
beauty and in many cases shown in settings planned especially 
for them. Leading designers of both Europe and America 
showed rooms side by side. In a French studio-living-room it 
both amused and pleased me to see a ¢éte a téte or causeuse chair 
with a few changes in line and a little shelf at both ends which 
combined to make it extremely new looking. In a French 
dining-room the chairs were covered with superb pieces of 
Aubusson tapestry in the manner of the day. An Austrian 
powder-room and boudoir was built with a large undraped 
window of plain ground-glass surfaces and plain paneled wood 
walls without mouldings, on the theory that a boudoir should be 
quiet and restful. The bed was recessed as in a Normandy 
peasant house and so, too, was the mirror-lined powder closet. 
The color was supplied wholly by the rug, the bedspread, and 
incidental furnishings. 
One of the most interesting exhibits was a modern American 
apartment of three rooms, so arranged as to take the place of 





SIX. 

As was pointed out to me, the exhibit rather played up the 
outstanding characteristics of each country’s development 
along these lines — the French genius for catering to the desire 
for ease and luxury, German recognition of the artistic possi- 
bilities of a machine age, Italv’s ability to give modern forms 
a classic interpretation, Austria’s particular skill in creating 
small decorative pieces, and Sweden’s adept use of the modern 
idea in the designing of glass and pewter. 


i a me, perhaps the most interesting exhibits were those 
from Italy. Accustomed as we are to thinking of Italian 
products in terms of gay Deruta pottery, the delicate porcelain 
and china in modern forms from Florence are most amazing. 
From Italy, too, came the entertaining butcher’s shop which 
showed the adaptability of the modern style to store decora- 
tion. There was also a country living-room designed by Gio 
Ponti of Milan. Its charming simplicity was modern, but the 
painted walls with columns and entwined flowers bore charac- 
teristics of classicism. The internationalism of the exhibit gave 
an excellent opportunity for comparison, and the most striking 
point of all is that every country expresses Its modernism in a 
characteristic way. Thus a French room proclaims itself 
French at a glance, just as aGerman room says ‘German,’ or an 
American room says ‘American.’ 
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A SHEET of stone for your bathroom wall— 
another for the kitchen. And in such capti- 
vating colors as never you saw before! That’s 


Sani Onyx, the modern material for walls, ceilings, 
wainscoting. 


Sani Onyx comes in plain sheets and tile-pattern slabs. 
Quick and easy to apply. Outlasts the building. 
Doesn’t crack, chip, check or discolor. And there’s 
never a penny to pay for repairs or redecoration. Write 
for beautiful booklet. 


Direct Representation Throughout the Country 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


135 Brookside, Indianapolis, Indiana 


ANIONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 
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WHAT I SEE IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 22) 





ILVER from all the countries was beautiful and usable. 

From Germany came what I believe is the most entrancing 
glass I have ever seen, clear crystal in fragile shapes with 
single-line cuttings that were scarcely more than whirls around 
the glasses, as if etched by diamonds. Their simplicity was of 
the sophisticated sort. 

Side by side with the best products of Europe was displayed 
the best work of our own country. So far it would seem that 
Europe has gone farther and faster than have we, along the 
new road, but we have made amazing progress in the last vear 
and are rapidly reducing the handicap. 


HE Woman Decorators Club has rendered a service to 

everyone who is interested in the important detail by 
sponsoring a collection of flat silver, in patterns that are 
beautifully copied from old designs that comply with the 
spirit of various periods. Thus for an Italian dining-room 
there is silver with an appropriate feeling, and the same holds 
true for almost any type of room you could mention, including 
the modern. One which appealed especially to me was called 
from its design ‘Sheaf of Wheat.’ The outlines of the different 
pieces are unusual and beautiful. The Club offers also silver 
services, as well as ornamental and useful pieces of silver 
designed for dining-rooms, halls, and the living-rooms of the 
house. A young Danish artist, Mr. Erik Magnussen, whose 
creations are already in museums here and abroad, is in charge 
of the production of this work. 

sd 


IRRORS are playing such a popular réle just now that 

thev deserve a few words of comment. Women always 
find them fascinating, no matter how they are used. To begin 
with, dressing tables so often have mirror tops with a triple 
mirror standing or hanging over them. The sparkly effect may 
be increased by crystal lamps or crystal trees. Mirror flower- 
pots or cachepots in all sizes are stunning mantelpiece or table 
decorations — filled either with real flowers or ivy, or, for 
those who prefer the more exotic, with crystal trees or silver 
flowers. The old-fashioned reflector which used to appear on 
dinner tables in the gay nineties has come back in a simpler 
form. Mirrors, oval, oblong, scalloped, and star-shaped, are 
used as centrepieces — sometimes with the aforementioned 
crystal trees, sometimes with amusing little glass and porcelain 
animals, and sometimes with real flowers. 

=a 


URTAINS have been pretty straight and simple for a long 

time. Now one sees, rather often too, sheer glass curtains 
that are carefully crossed to give an effect of light and shade. 
The outside curtains are often draped at the top and sides in a 
rather elaborate manner. | have even seen a pair of windows 
each draped in a one-sided effect to form a balanced group. 
This sort of thing must be well done to avoid a Victorian 
effect. And as a matter of fact, just the other day I saw some 
red silk curtains edged with a ball-and-tassel fringe which was 
nothing if not Victorian. There is a rumor, too, that lace cur- 
tains are coming back into their own. Some stores are showing 
exquisite imported things that are rather tempting, even if 
somewhat at variance with our erstwhile puritanical tastes. 
Still, if one has a long and stately drawing-room, why not? 
As an offset, a charming and fairly unhackneyed curtain 
material is chiffon in plain colors. One may have grave doubts 
about its durable qualities, but nothing could hang more 
gracefully. Fine French voile, plaided in pastel shades, makes 
enchanting curtains for country-house bedrooms. 

—M. S. 
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When Caesar was a boy 


THE Forum was the common market-place for all of 
ancient Rome. Today a few crumbling columns stand 


as mute reminders of its former grandeur. 


In our present-day complex civilization, market- 
places have become scattered. It is no longer possible 


to visit them all in a morning—or even in a day. 


Advertising, instead, has become the convenient 
Forum of modern buyers and sellers. If you are 
considering the purchase of a new car, you scrutinize 
the automobile advertising. Or if it’s a razor or a 
talking machine that you want, you turn again to 
the advertising. Here is the national market-place 


for merchandise. 


Furthermore, as you leaf over those same pages 
of products, your mind is storing away for tomorrow 
a compact and valuable fund of information. Instinc- 
tively, you will remember those facts when you make 
your future purchases. Increase your store of knowl- 


edge by reading the advertisements regularly. 


Advertising has become the common 
market-place of this twentieth century 


to 
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IN FORMAL SETTINGS 


The first complete line of tube type radiation, 
Aero, the National Radiator, is the only com- 
tatiously harmonizes...becomesan integral part plete line whose dependability has been demon- 
of the appointments... gives an impression of strated over a period of years on heating appli- 
being especially designed for the place it occupies. cations of every character throughout the country. 


A ERO~HARMONIOUS 


In a conventional foyer, or ina softly luxurious 
boudoir, Aero, the National Radiator, unosten- 





Aero, the National Radiator, has that essential basic With beauty and efficiency combined, Aero, the 
quality that characterizes all lovely things of what- National Radiator, year after year, assures 
ever period—beauty of line and proportion. Thisis dependable, healthful warmth; is a permanent 
the reason for its adaptability, the secret ofitscharm. source of comfort and satisfaction to its owner. 


NaTIONAL Raoiator CorPorRATION 


Ten Plants devoted to National Service through these Branch Offices and Warehouses: 


BALTIMORE, MD. BOSTON, MASS. BUFFALO, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O. CLEVELAND, O. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. JOHNSTOWN. PA. LOUISVILLE, KY, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. NEW YORK, N. Y. OMAHA, NEB. PHILADELPHIA, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. RICHMOND, VA. ST. LOUIS, MO. WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Sap Setar 


THE NATIONAL 
RADIATOR 
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The House Beautiful for August is the Remodeling Number 


restored by an architect for his own occupancy, will be illustrated, and a 
particularly interesting feature will be several designs made by Edgar and 
Verna Cook Salomonsky that will show different ways of remodeling an old 
house which was photographed for this purpose. This is a house of an ordinary 
type, such as is available in many parts of the country. The drawing will 

show it converted into a modernized building by the use of 


AST year, for the first time, we devoted an issue to the subject of remodeling. 

This proved to be one of our most helpful numbers; consequently we are 

again this year giving to articles on this subject a preponderance of space in 
the August number. 

First, there will be a remodeled city house, one of those tiny, small- 
scaled, old Georgetown brick houses, which has been made 
over by an architect for her own occupancy. Like most 
architects’ houses, this shows well-studied attention to 
the minutest detail. And it shows also, which is more rare, 
an equal amount of care devoted to the furnishings and to 
the color, so that a most pleasing and individual whole is the 


a brick veneer, by a covering of shingles or a coat of stucco. 

In the House in Good Taste section will be shown photo- 
graphs of an apartment remodeled and refurnished to conform 
to the style moderne; an article on an old cottage in Nova 
Scotia, converted into a comfortable summer home, will take 
us back to the Colonial again, and, finally, a house remodeled 
by our Home Builders’ Service Bureau will give an excellent 
idea of the type of work done in this Department. 

For garden material there is a delightful article on Tin Can 
Gardens, illustrated by John Taylor Arms and written by 
Mrs. Arms after a trip to Italy and other European countries; 
an article by Rose Nichols on Rhineland gardens, and one by 
John Rea on the Lowly Mullein. 


result. 

Another architect will tell of remodeling in general and 
describe several houses that he has restored. In addition 
there will be four pages of remodeled houses, showing 
‘before’ and ‘after’ views of these buildings that have been 
brought back again to a useful existence. 

There will be two most interesting articles on moving 
houses; an old house in Weston, Massachusetts, which was 
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Photograph by George Haight 
On a Mountain Overlooking a California ‘Desert 


In the spring the desert is aglow with violet 
verbenas, coral Cactus, and the pearl-pink of 
misty smoketrees, all punctured with white 
yucca. The terrace of ‘Ojo del Desierto’ 
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The Home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. O'Donnell, in Southern California, of which 


Professor started the car in low. Thisis Even at that my eves sought —just as 


| YOR the ascent to ‘Ojo del Desierto’ the 


the highest compliment which he can pay to 


a hill — although such 
a ‘hill,’ it must hastily 
be admitted, is not to 
be mentioned in the 
same breath with the 
smiling, dimpled, ver- 
dured slopes of our 
New England. This 
hill is a_ full-fledged 
California mountain. 
It rises as abruptly 
from the floor of the 
desert as doubt some- 
times rises in a mind 
prepared for action. 

It is also a sort of 
private mountain, 
since it is the magnifi- 
cent site for one house 
only. And _ there is 
probably only one per- 
son alive who would 
have conceived the 
gorgeous idea of build- 
ing a house here, half- 
way between heaven 
and earth, on a ‘cloud- 
loved terrace beyond 
the world.’ A terrace 
reached by as superb 
a stretch of roadway 
as even the United 
States Government 
could build for its 
armies, provided it 
possessed them. <A 
roadway with a grade 
which caused even the 
Professor to pause, a 
thing he had not done 
from Vancouver to 
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OJO DEL DESIERTO 


W. C. Tanner was the Architect 
BY MARY KELLOGG 


Tia Juana, and begin the ascent in low. 


Colonel Lindbergh’s might, in a manner 





Photographs by George Haight 


not reflecting upon courage but crediting 
prudence — desirable landing places. Upon 
a previous occasion the car had slipped 


down a mountain 
backward. 

My opening para- 
graph will die without 
having lived if it has 
failed to convey an 
impression of the 
heights to which one 
goes in order to reach 
this almost unimag- 
inable ‘Eye of the 
Desert’; or of the 
sense of adventure and 
unreality which there 
attend one. The road, 
of course, is sO care- 
fully engineered and 
constructed that fears 
are futile. One cannot 
fail to reach with ease 
and safety the deli- 
cately wrought iron 
gates where the words 
‘Ojo del Desierto’ are 
silhouetted against the 
sky. 

Literally against the 
skv! Try to picture 
it, for otherwise no 
adequate conception 
of the peculiar loveli- 
ness of situation can 
be obtained. The 


THE FLOOR OF THIS 

CACTUS GARDEN HAS 

LARGE FLAT STONES 

AND COBBLES LAID IN 

CEMENT IN THE SPAN- 
ISH MANNER 
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mountain rises, sheer, from 
the California Desert of the 
Colorado River, rubbing 
shoulders with San Jacinto 
of purple shadows and er- 
mine snows. (No wonder the 
ancient kings decided upon 
velvet and ermine before 
mode-forecasting periodicals 
were invented and when Na- 
ture supplied the only fash- 
ion hints.) Below the moun- 
tain are deserts which are 
not always, but sometimes, 
dry. Deserts which in spring- 
time are violet oceans of 
verbenas, punctuated with 
vuccas of parchment white, 
Cactus blossoms of flaming 
coral, velvet spears of indigo 
bushes, misty smoketrees of 
pinkish pearl, and_ palos 
verdes of apple green. 

In this fantastic scene 
of magnificent distances the 
desert groves of orange and 
grapefruit trees, featuring 
globes of gold in black-green 
setting, seem as prim as our 
New England cedars; while the drifts of 
luxuriant oleanders seem as chastely volup- 
tuous as the warm-hued upholstery our 
Pilgrims chose for their churches. 

The visitor to the desert must adopt a scale 
of new values. He must accept its strange- 
nesses as cheerfully as an unexpected legacy, 
must compare it with nothing, and enjoy it 
‘as the nymphs do.’ Or, if possessing the 
means, the leisure, and the inspiration, he 
might set a house like this one under the 
stars and be content. 
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‘Ojo del Desierto’ has been so designed 
that it seems to settle into its mountain site 
without hurting the mountain, which is a 
good deal for a house to accomplish. The 
adobe walls have been colored a greenish 
gray to match the stony slopes, — this 
mountain has no verdure, — the woodwork 
has been blackened to match the shadows, 
and the tiles of the roof are stained pink to 
match the sunset glows. In fact, from the 
desert floor the structure seems to be as 
much a part of the craggy masses of rock 


BY A ROAD THAT WINDS UP 
A SURPRISINGLY STEEP HILL 
WE FINALLY CAME TO A 
PAIR OF DELICATELY 
WROUGHT IRON GATES 
IN WHICH THE NAME ‘OJO 
DEL DESIERTO’ IS SILHOU- 
ETTED AGAINST THE SKY 


OPENING FROM THE LIV- 
ING-ROOM IS THIS OPEN-AIR 
SPACE, HALF LIVING-ROOM 
AND HALF DINING-ROOM. 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE TO THE 
DOORS OF THIS ROOM ARE 
DOORS TO THE CACTUS 
GARDEN 





as the exquisitely turreted chateaux of 
medieval France seem to belong to, and 
complement, their miniature mountain peaks. 

The house is built as a desert resort, but 
it has architectural high lights which would 
glow equally well in other places and climes. 
These features are its outdoor dining-room, 
its tiled kitchen, its sun-bathing roof, and 
its division into one-story and two-story 
sections. This division is, in California, quite 
a common one, a division of endless com- 


binations and possibilities. It allows such 
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LOOKING BACK FROM THE 
OUT-OF-DOOR ROOM. HERE 
ARE INDIAN RUGS, A 
WICKER SCREEN WITH ZIG- 
ZAG DESIGNS IN BLACK, AND 
FURNITURE UPHOLSTERED 
IN PALE YELLOW LINEN 
PIPED WITH BLACK 


THE ADOBE WALLS OF THE 
HOUSE ARE A GREENISH 
GRAY TO MATCH THE STONY 
SLOPES, THE WOODWORK IS 
DARK TO MATCH THE SHAD- 
OWS, AND THE TILES HAVE 
THE PINKS OF THE SUNSET 
GLOWS 





spaciousness in one quarter and such com- 
pactness in another as can be gained in no 
other way. We, the Professor and I, have 
just tried the plan with a New England 
farmhouse, and, simply done though it is, 
it gives results as satisfactory as these in 
California. Ours, however, is served with 
maples and forget-me-nots, not palms and 
oleanders. Less exotic, but more fully pre- 
pared to wage winning battles with ice and 
snow. 

The living-room of ‘Ojo del Desierto’ is set 
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at right angles to the house. Is there any 
better way to gain a charming effect? Unless 
a house can be built around all four sides of 
a courtvard. That, to my mind, is the ideal 
way to build. To be able to sit in one’s own 
rooms and look out at other walls which are 
one’s Own possessions, or, at evening, to see 
one’s own lamps glowing hospitably across 
the way, is like eating one’s cake and having 
it too. Or like enjoving a house both sub- 
jectively and objectively at one and the 
same time. 
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Such a manner of building 
is, naturally, more suited to 
tropic than to temperate 
zones. But even in the latter 
the ‘unit’ system of Califor- 
nia can be utilized with sat- 
isfactory results. In other 
words, one part of the house 
may be unheated during the 
greatest cold, provided the 
owner’s need of space will 
allow. That has been our 
way, the Professor’s and 
mine, of accomplishing a 
house with a right angle. 
Hedge, arbor, and garden 
finish out our square. The 
right angle is not exactly a 
new idea, either, if compared 
with the old-fashioned ell. An 
ell built out at one side refuses 
to be a retiring creature like 
those built out at the rear, 
and boldly invests itself with 
a sort of rakish charm. 

The Spanish living-room 
of ‘Ojo del Desierto’ 
is a two-storied apartment 
with exposed timbers. It is 
used for an evening room — the desert nights 
are unbelievably cold — or during the very 
few winter days of desert rain. There is a 
lofty, hooded fireplace, and an overhanging 
balcony. At one end, overlooking that part 
of the desert known as ‘the playground of 
the winds,’ a glistening pane of heavy glass 
has been set into the wall. 

At the sides of this high window, and in 
perfect scale, are twin doors opening out to 
the terrace. In the side walls are two similar 
doors, exactly opposite each other. These 
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THE LIVING-ROOM IS TWO-STORIED, WITH EXPOSED TIMBERS, LOFTY HOODED FIREPLACE, 


open to the Cactus garden and outdoor 
dining-room. Thus, with open doors, living- 
room becomes terrace and terrace becomes 
living-room, till one can scarcely decide which 
‘dear charmer’ to love. The apple greens and 
Gobelin blues of the splendid tapestries of 
the room, the flickering beams of tallow 
drips in priceless antique candelabra, seem 
to reduce, almost to the scale of lares and 
penates, the marvelous sunsets and star- 
lights of the desert. 

The outdoor room — half living, half 
dining — is in sharpest contrast to the 
cathedral-like dimness of the other. Here, 
under the burning sunlight of winter days, 
are spread crude yellows, reds, and black, 
in stripes and squares and other geometrical 
designs which only a scientist could name or 
an Indian employ. 

Elsewhere I have mentioned the value of 
having oriental chairs of wicker, upholstered 
in materials which nearly match them in 
‘olor. This is done here, pale yellow linen 
being used and piped with black. The screen 
is of wicker with black designs. The Indian 
rugs are black and white and red and yellow. 
There is a corner fireplace. Could any other 
be more lovely? Or more practical, since the 
fanlike contour of enclosing walls projects 
the heat into the room? 

Vivid strings of chilies limn themselves in 
broken vermilion lines on the adobe wall. 
A rattler has sacrificed its skin to make a 
background for a lily. This skin with its 
geometrical markings in grays and black 
suggests that the designs of the Hopi rugs 
have a background of natural history. Urns 
of color and of brightly burnished brass 


AND CORNER BALCONY 


hold Cacti and grasses of upright and 
drooping habit. While from the near-by 
canyons have been brought palms — the 
sentinels of the desert and the most northern 
native species — in order that the edge of 
the terrace may be magnificently defined. 
They have been carried up the steep ascent 
by heaven only knows what powerful trac- 
tors, and one wonders if ever in history such 
gigantic tropic plants have loomed in greater 
majesty against a more brilliant sky. 

Now we must — as | once heard the pre- 
siding officer of a women’s club say, after the 
featured speaker was through — ‘come down 
to the mundane things of earth earthly and 
have a dish of tea.’ In other words, descend 
from sky to service kitchen. But it is far 
from being a descensus Averno because of the 
Spanish tiles which decorate the way. A 
small door leads from the outdoor living-and- 
dining room to the serving-room; so dis- 
guised that only its architect would ever 
recognize it. To be perfectly honest, the first 
time I saw it I had no idea for what purpose 
it had been built! Just a lovely blue-tiled 
room, like a bathroom without fixtures. 
Doors and drawers and cupboards, however, 
conceal such a perfection of electrical equip- 
ment that one believes anything might be 
true, and that it is only necessary to drop an 
electrified hook and line out of the small 
grilled window to capture grenouilles sautées 
4 la bourgeoise. 

Inside stairs, outside ones too, lead to 
balconies and to sleeping-rooms having tiled 
bathrooms almost as delightful as the 
kitchen! Bathrooms which are dressing- 
rooms as well, with mirrors and cabinets 


and oceans of drawers built into their walls. 
The doors of the bedrooms, opening out to 
balconies, convert them to sleeping porches 
at night, and back to rooms in the daytime. 
In colder climates this is not quite practical, 
‘but the general idea of small sleeping-rooms 
and large bathrooms and outside porches 
is good for all. The large sleeping-rooms 
which we of New England, for instance, are 
accustomed to build and to open out to the 
zero winter nights might much better be 
divided in half, one section designed to be 
cold at night and one to be warm in the 
morning! 
The treasure of treasures is on the roof: 
a sun-bathing apartment. Frames of weath- 
ered, hand-adzed oak enclose and divide it. 
From these frames bright curtains are hung 
for protection, but, with only one residence 
to a mountain and in an enlightened corner 
of the country where sun baths are accepted 
as a desirable habit and not as a freakish 
whim, there is no fear of censorious neighbors. 
One need not, in the Southwest, sneak off to 
a sun bath as to ‘the old swimmin’ hole’ of 
New England. One wonders if the baths of 
Caracalla ever dreamed of a rival in the sun! 
The Cactus garden is so unique a feature 
that it must not be passed over in describing 
this house. It is in a rocky depression which 
adjoins the Spanish room. One of the long, 
grilled doorways leads out to it from that 
room and an exquisitely wrought iron gate- 
way leads in to it from the drive. The floor 
is made of flat stones laid up in cement, and 
has sections, in the Spanish manner, of small 
cobblestones of different colors arranged 
in delicate curves. (Continued on page 76) 
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THE 
TRANSFORMATION 
OF A 
NEw ENGLAND 
LOFT 


BY KATE BUSS 


EARLY everyone wants a sanctuary 
N to which he can retreat. It may be 
from himself that he wishes to escape or it 
may be only from his neighbor. But there are 
moments when we all seek seclusion. Some of 
us go indoors to achieve this solitude, others 
go out. What follows is the story of a com- 
promise between circumstances and this in- 
sistent desire. 

Where the placid cows and patient horses 
once sought shelter | hied me forth with 
several embroidered screens, two unassuming 
benches, and four pots of paint, and with 
such beginnings reframed a New England 
loft into what I liked to fancy was the sem- 
blance of an Oriental house. Stables have 
become nearly extinct. They are now either 
garages or remodeled mews. My own 
stable, perhaps seventy-five years old, had 
been unused for at least a decade. One day, 
chancing to climb the narrow stairs to its 
loft, | was amazed to discover the beauty of 
its proportions and of the old gray-brown 
wood reminiscent of Japanese pine and cedar. 
Chrough spider webs (Continued on page 96) 
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TEA BOXES AND THE 





PLAITED RUSH THEY 

ARE SHIPPED IN WERE 

MY LUCKIEST FIND 
FOR DECORATION 








THE CHINESE BLUI 
AND VERMILION 
SCREEN IN ONE COR- 
NER SERVES AS A 
COLOR KEY 
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AS THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE AND AS AN OUT-OF-DOOR SITTING PLACE 
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THE HOUSE OF MRS. JAMES M. TOWNSEND 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


EDWARD C. DEAN, ARCHITECT 











ON THE FIRST STORY THE HOUSE HAS WALLS OF STONE COVERED WITH STUCCO. THE SECOND 

STORY IS OF STUCCO ON WOOD FRAME. THE STUCCO IS WARM GRAY IN COLOR, THE WOOD 

OF NATURAL COLOR, AND THE IRONWORK IS PAINTED A LIGHT FRENCH GREEN. THE ROOF IS 

OF BLACK SLATE. THE AWNINGS, WHICH ADD A DISTINCTLY OUT-OF-DOOR FEELING TO THE 
HOUSE, ARE OF GREEN AND GRAY 


FIRST 
AND 
SECOND 


FLOOR 





PLANS 

















THE SMALL GARDEN 


Where Opportunities for ‘Beauty ave not Limited by Space 


RS. FRANCIS KING, 

that wise and eloquent 
writer on garden lore, some- 
where says, in speaking of the 
small garden: ‘There is no 
excuse — none — for leaving 
the ground empty and ugly 
about our houses. . . . There 
should be —there will be — 
millions of little gardens for the 
satisfaction of men and women’ 
and to furnish ‘flowery path- 
wavs’ for the ‘feet of the chil- 
dren... . In the successful 
treatment of ground small in 
dimension, in the beautiful 
quality of the little garden, lies 
the true future beauty of 
America.’ 
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THIS GARDEN BELONGING TO 
MRS. ALFRED CURTIS, ALSO IN 
CONCORD, IS LARGELY A 
SPRING GARDEN, AS THE HOUSE 
IS CLOSED DURING THE SUM- 
MER. THE BEDS OF RECTAN- 
GULAR DESIGN, DEFINED BY 
BOARD EDGINGS, SURROUND 
A SMALL CENTRAL GRASS PLOT 





BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Photographs by Charles Darling 


THE NATURAL FOREST GROWTH, 
WITH SOME SUPPLEMENTARY 
PLANTING, FORMS A DELIGHT- 
FUL BACKGROUND FOR THIS 
ENCLOSED FORMAL GARDEN 
ON THE ESTATE OF HARRY B. 
LITTLE, ARCHITECT, IN CON- 
CORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


There are, it is delightful to 
know, innumerable beautiful 
large gardens in our cities and 
towns, where plan and planting 
are elaborate and space ample; 
but it is true that for one large 
garden there are a hundred 
small ones. Therefore any 
words about the small garden 
must needs interest the great 
number of us who have little 
space, little money, and but 
little time to spend in garden- 
ing. But we love gardens, and 
we will manage to have some 
planting, however little, if our 
acreage exceeds our house di- 
mensions to even the smallest 
extent. 

The term ‘garden’ is coming 
more and more to include the 
general planting of the home 
lot, especially the secluded 
portion, and is not limited to 
the little plot where we grow 
our flowers. This is an ex- 
pansion of the word in the 
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right direction, for it is only when ornamental 
planting is considered in reference to our 
whole domain, large or small, and in connec- 
tion with the house itself, that we get the 
most out of our land and our work. Life in 
the open is becoming more and more popular, 
and a garden spot near the house furnishes, 
in summer, an added outdoor room — often 
to the entire neglect of one’s proper dining- or 
living-room. How often we almost live on the 
piazza, under the spreading tree, or in the 
enclosed green of a garden planting, without 
a thought of the indoors that seems so pleas- 
ant and hospitable in winter! How the 
smallest of gardens, properly related to the 
house, increases the house capacity! 

There are certain attributes of the small 
garden that are more and more considered by 
the best authorities as essential for its best 
expression. The first is a certain amount of 
privacy, —the more the better, — especially 
for the garden that is an outdoor living-room. 
If I, although white-haired, like to dig and 
delve occasionally and pursue other horti- 
cultural activities sometimes apparently 
considered by ‘the neighbors’ as unsuitable 
to my years, an enclosed garden allows me 
freedom to follow my bent uncriticized. If 
we wish to string our beans, hull our straw- 
berries, or otherwise to ‘kitch’ outdoors, we 
need take no thought of ‘appearances.’ If 
the chaise longue or the soft turf invites to a 
nap; if the children, scantily attired, like to 
‘play under the hose,’ or if we make a tea 
party under the tree, we need fear no inter- 
ruption from the casual passer-by. The 
pendulum is now swinging in the right 
direction, entirely opposite to that cult which, 
years ago, encouraged the tearing down of 
fences and the removal of all barriers between 
the family domain (Continued on page 77) 
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IN THE GARDEN ABOVE, ONE 
OF THE PATHS IS MADE TO 
CENTRE ON A LOVELY WILLOW 
TREE GROWING JUST OUTSIDE 
THE BOUNDARIES, AN EXCEL- 
LENT EXPEDIENT WHEN THE 
GARDEN IS SMALL 


A PICTURESQUE OLD PEAR TREE 
HELPED TO GIVE AN APPEAR- 
ANCE OF AGE TO THIS GARDEN 
BELONGING TO MRS. HORACE 
CHENERY OF CONCORD. 
AROUND THE POOL ARI 
PLANTED FERNS, VIOLAS, 
HEUCHERA, AND IRIS 








AN OLD FRENCH HOUSE 
Built by James and Vincent LeéRay at Cape Vincent, New York 


BY 
EDWARD HUNGERFORD 
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CINE: AN PE ER eI 


THE HOUSE IS OF SIMPLE DESIGN, BUT 
DIGNIFIED AND _ HOSPITABLE. A 
BROAD HALL RUNS THROUGH THE 
HOUSE FROM THE FRONT ENTRANCE 
DOOR TO THE ONE AT THE REAR, 
WHICH IS LIKE THE FRONT ONE, BUT 
HAS, INSTEAD OF A STRAIGHT FLIGHT 
OF STEPS, CURVING ONES WITH IRON 
HANDRAILS OF RARE DELICACY 


; beginning of the last century 
brought a flow of emigration from 
France into Northern New York that has 
left its definite impress there, from that day 
to this. But not in the folk who dwell to-day 
in that North Country. The Frenchmen who 
fled from their native land in its years of 
travail returned as soon as peace was once 
again fairly settled upon it. But the lovely 
houses that these émigrés builded have — 
many of them — remained until now. These, 
and the mouldering headstones with their 
Gallic inscriptions in the village cemeteries, 
are about all that now remain in the North 
Country of its most aristocratic invasion. 

Among these valiant gentlemen who left 
the sunny fields of France for the rather 
bleak wilderness of the northern lands across 
the sea was one James Donatien LeRay. 
Born in the old castle of Chaumont upon the 
Loire, he spent many of his boyhood years 
in his father’s house in the Passy portion of 
Paris. At the table there he frequently saw 
and talked with Benjamin Franklin. Amer- 
ica’s first ambassador had spoken frequently 
of his new country and of the many advan- 
tages that it offered to youth and brawn. 
James LeRay was fascinated. He decided to 
come to the United States. He did not flee 
the Revolution, as did some of his fellows 
who came to Northern New York. He merely 
saw, in a land which had passed successfully 
through its hour of trial, a field of oppor- 
tunity for himself. For LeRay de Chaumont 
was ever the man of business — the promoter 
— rather than merely the cavalier. 

He came to America, for a time tarried at 
Cooperstown, New York, liked it, and, loving 
the general character of the country, plunged 
still farther into New York State. From 
William Constable he purchased thousands 
of acres north of the Mohawk — the most of 
them in what is now the north part of Jeffer- 
son County, bounded by Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence River. He caused townships 
to be surveyed and laid out; then named 
them, principally after members of his 
family and his intimate friends. Hence Cape 
Vincent, after a favorite son, and Alexandria 
Bay, after his daughter. Orleans gained its 
name from an intimate friend, and so the 
small village of Plessis. Another township 
was called Chaumont and still another, 
Leray. These names have all survived until 
this day. 

All this was but the beginning. Mr. LeRay 
developed, not merely town sites, but the 
industries that were to prosper within them. 
Wherever a waterpower was available, he 
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THE DINING-ROOM IS ON THE STREET 
FACADE OF THE HOUSE, WHILE THE 
KITCHEN IS IN THE BASEMENT. THE 
ELLIPTICAL ARCHED WINDOWS ARE 
ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
FEATURES OF THE HOUSE 


was instrumental in placing dams and ponds 
and mills — mills to produce the very first 
necessities of the pioneer settlers. He built 
roads and cleared forests and gave great 
practical encouragement to agriculture. He 
founded and was the first president of the 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society, which 
still holds its annual fairs — it has been doing 
so for more than a century now — at Water- 
town, the county seat. 

In doing these things, Mr. LeRay did not 
neglect the cultural side of his life in a new 
land. At Leraysville, ten miles from Water- 
town, he developed what he believed to be 
one of the most promising of his waterpowers. 
In the forest hard by he built his great house, 
a sort of miniature Versailles — as a matter 
of fact, closely modeled upon the Petit 
Trianon, with a tapis vert leading from its 
rear down to the edges of the artificial lake 
formed by his milldam. In this cleared space 
he placed summer houses and statuary. And 
one of the summer houses was so arranged 
that the lord of the manor might ascend its 
tiny observatory and, with his spyglass, 
keep a fatherly eve upon the doings of the 
villagers in the little community across the 
lake. 

At this house in the wilderness LeRay 
entertained magnificently. He kept to the 
best traditions of a French country home. 
Men came from far and near — over hun- 
dreds of miles of atrocious roads, and in 
sailing ships across the broad Atlantic and 
up the Hudson — to be guests at his table. 
One met there all manner of distinguished 
Americans and Frenchmen. Jerome Bona- 
parte came frequently and, upon one occa- 
sion, no less a personage than the President 
of the United States, James Monroe. 

But no matter what charm the house at 
Leraysville possessed in itself, it had little 
natural advantage in the matter of the 
location. It still stands, —in remarkably 
good preservation, — but Leraysville long 
ago ceased to be much more than a mere 
name upon the county maps. LeRay, him- 
self, must have realized the mistake that he 
had made in the location of his lovely home. 
At any rate, at some time not many years 
after they had opened their house in the 
forest, one finds the LeRays — father and 
son — planning another home; this one to 
be in a really majestic location: upon the 
very rim of the United States, overlooking 
the waters of the (Continued on page 70) 


MUCH OF THE FURNITURE IS OF THE 
DIRECTOIRE PERIOD AND SO IS IN 
HARMONY WITH THE CHARACTER OF 
THE HOUSE ITSELF 
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OF PARTICULAR INTEREST ARE THE MEXICAN CHAIRS 
(ABOVE), WHICH HAVE FRAMES OF CEDAR COVERED WITH 
PIGSKIN. THIS MATERIAL MAKES A COMFORTABLE 
SEAT, AND ONE THAT IS DURABLE AND ATTRACTIVE. 
THE TABLE IS_OF WROUGHT IRON WITH A TILE TOP. 
COURTESY OF THE ARDEN STUDIOS 


A WHEELBARROW CHAISE LONGUE 
PAINTED YELLOW WITH A ROLL- 
UP CUSHION IN GREEN, YELLOW, 
AND NATURAL COLOR STRIPED 
SUN-FAST LINEN. COURTESY OF 
ADELINE DE VOO, INC. 





THIS TABLE HAS A FRAME OF FINELY WROUGHT IRON 

WITH A SOFT GREEN FINISH AND TOP, 36” IN DIAMETER, 

OP HEAVY PLATE GLASS. THE CHAIR, MADE BY ITALIAN 

PEASANTS, IS PAINTED AN IVORY COLOR AND DECO- 

RATED. ON THE TABLE ARE A PITCHER AND GLASSES 

FROM MEXICO, WHICH COME IN ROSE, HONEY, GREEN, 
AND WHITE. COURTESY OF BAPHE, INC. 














A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
STRIPED COTTON (RIGHT) IN 
SHADES OF TANGERINE AND 
YELLOW-GREEN ON A NAT- 
URAL COLOR BACKGROUND. 
IT Is 46” WIDE. THE MA- 
TERIALS ON THESE PAGES, 
ALL SMART AND NEW, 
ARE SHOWN BY COUR- 
TESY OF ADELINE DE VOO 
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FURNITURE 
AND ACCESSORIES 
FOR THE 
PORCH, TERRACE, 
AND GARDEN 
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BELOW IS A TEA WAGON PAINTED APPLE- 
GREEN, WITH LEAVES WHICH, WHEN RAISED, 
MAKE A TABLE OF GOOD SIZE. THE WILLOW 
CHAIR, AT THE RIGHT, IS PAINTED GREEN; 
IN IT ARE ROUND PILLOWS OF OILCLOTH. 
THE TEA SET OF EIGHT CUPS AND SAUCERS 
AND PLATES, CREAMER, SUGAR BOWL, AND 
TEAPOT, COMES IN PINK, BLUE, OR BLACK. 
COURTESY OF THE COPLEY SHOP 
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AT THE LEFT IS A COTTON 
REP IN AN UNUSUAL COM- 
BINATION OF CHARTREUSE, 
OLD GOLD, PALE PINK, 
RASPBERRY, AND PALE YEL- 
LOW. IT COMES §0” WIDE 
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FOR REAL OUT-OF-DOOR USE IS THIS FURNI- 

TURE AT THE RIGHT, MADE OF WHITE PINE 

AND HAND-HEWN INTO SHAPE. THE WOOD 

HAS A BROWN OIL FINISH, WHICH MAKES IT 

PRACTICAL FOR GARDEN USE WHERE IT WILL 

BE EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER. COURTESY 
OF THE PEQUOT STUDIOS 


BELOW ARE TWO JARS WHICH ARE REPLICAS 
OF AN EGYPTIAN ALABASTER JAR IN THE 
MUSEUM OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. THEY ARE 31” HIGH AND 23” 
WIDE AT THEIR GREATEST DIAMETER. THEY 
CAN BE FURNISHED IN A LIGHT STONY- 
GRAY, TERRA-COTTA RED, OR IN AN ANTIQUE 
GREEN GLAZE. COURTESY OF GALLOWAY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 













THIS COMFORTABLE CHAIR AND CONVENIENT TABLE ARE OF STICK REED IN NAT- 
URAL COLOR AND SHELLACKED. THE CHAIR IS UPHOLSTERED IN HEAVY SUN- 
FAST MATERIAL WHICH COMES IN BLACK, GREEN, AND YELLOW STRIPES. THE 
TABLE MAY HAVE A WOODEN OR GLASS TOP. COURTESY OF THE REED SHOP, INC. 


Morse ¢7 Morse, Landscape Architeds 


AT THE RIGHT IS A COTTON 50” 
WIDE WITH WHITE FIGURES 
ON A GERANIUM-PINK BACK- 
GROUND. BELOW IS A MER- 
CERIZED REP, STRIPED IN SHADES 
OF CHARTREUSE, TAN, BROWN, 

CHAMPAGNE, AND BLACK 





A CHAIR (RIGHT) THAT CAN BE 
FOLDED UP AND TUCKED AWAY 
INTO A SMALL SPACE. IT COMES 
IN OUT-OF-DOOR LACQUER IN 
SHADES OF DEEP ORANGE, JADE- 
GREEN, OR CHINESE RED, WITH 
SEATS OF DURABLE DUCK. COUR- 
TESY OF HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 
AND COMPANY 











Wow your - Maiden, upon bue Soves shrine 
Fo place this offering ofa Salentine. 
By hts, dear 4 ulh, shed tondly hope fo frrcve 








Her fom attachment and UNCEAMNG hove. 
Yet your rofly ( y ansucer you sheuld send ) 
DBespeak you Mell her Sous and her friend. 


COLLECTING COLLECTORS 
The Valentines of Mr. Frank House ‘Baer 


peed if you live in Cleveland, or 
have been fortunate enough to visit that 
delightful lake city of hospitality and flaming 
sunsets and lovely shore line (my memories, 
at least) during one of Mr. Frank House 
Baer’s exhibitions, you have already seen 
this best of valentine collections. If you 
have, a second viewing in my all-too-limited 
space will be a repeated pleasure, and, if you 
have n’t, | hope to lead you down one of 
the gentle avenues of a col- 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


bundle handkerchief that is the real core of 
his heart, a piece of linen, tinged with age, 
and not quite square, since it measures 
twenty-four by twenty-one inches. Mary 
Sprague ‘heired it’ from her great-grand- 
mother, Lydia Gardiner, and when she, in 
turn, died, Mr. Baer bought it from one of 
her descendants. It is a lovable thing, soft 
browns on softer cream; such delicate vines 
and floral borders, too; doves and cupids and 


posies in the corners, and a true lover’s knot 
in the centre, surrounded by hearts and 
classic figures. The fervent verses, with their 
long s’s, are quaintly amusing; these I quote 
that you may smile—sympathetically —at 
their sentiments: — 





On February the thirteenth day 
My Valentine I| drew, 

When everyone did choose his Love 
My choice it fell on you. 


As sure as Grapes grow on the 








lector’s paradise. 
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The best collection | am Fey Ds rc ae 5 
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very certain it must be, and, fg 2 REE Se een SESE APPA E 
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just as surely, it is the TAR: j 
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largest collection | have ever Poe 0) Baas 
oF J 
seen; although, when I was ew \ 


last in London, I heard ru- 
mors — never quite authenti- 
cated — of a Mr. Smith and 
his ten thousand valentines. 
Mr. Baer has but four thou- 
sand —a paltry number! 
Trunks and boxes full of them, 
all neatly mounted on light 
weight cardboard (a method I 
commend to vou both for 
preserving and showing them), 
while his rarest valentines, 
the ones he loves and values 
most, are framed and hung 
so that he may enjoy them 
every day. 

These are the valentines 
made by hand, the uncom- 
mercial valentines; for the 
others, manufactured and sold 
by stationers, he has a milder 
interest, and [| possess only 
one that he really envies, my 
‘Dearest Ann’ missive, as 
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I drew thee for my Valentine, 

The Lotts were cast and then I 
drew, 

And fortune granted it to be you. 


As Compliments | ne’er could use 
Since that my offer you refuse 
Pray for my boldness me Excuse. 


Therefor if you do me respect 
1 My valentine you will accept. 
But if that you do me disdain 
Return my Valentine again. 


(I do not attempt to unsnarl 
the lover’s knot, but if you 
do, please tell me what the 
name Fintrail means. | 
searched throughout Ossian 
to see, perchance, if it could 
be one of his then much- 
admired heroines, but without 
any luck; certainly it is not 
a common name, nor does it 
appear in any of the Nan- 
tucket birth registers.) 
Another question — why do 
I call this valentine a ‘bundle 
handkerchief’? Well, for sev- 
eral reasons. To begin with, 
it came from one of our oldest 
seaport towns, and bundle 


























genuinely naive and personal 
a love letter as ever was 
penned. I think it is the 


A BUNDLE HANDKERCHIEF VALENTINE WITH A TRUE LOVER'S 
KNOT IN THE CENTRE 


handkerchiefs were an Orien- 
tal fancy first brought home 
by sailors as gifts to their 
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wives and sweethearts, and, after- 
ward, established as a most neces- 
sary and convenient custom. A 
custom, by the way, which has not 
entirely died out, for, believe me or 
not, I have seen old Salem ladies 
going along Essex Street with their 
purchases tied up in gay squares of 
madras. What more likely then 
that, in the leisure of a long voyage, 
with a steady ship, some forgotten 
sailor, as a labor of love, made this 
bundle handkerchief to wrap his 
valentine’s bonnet or orris-scented 





gown quite as he might have whit- 
tled out a scrimshaw swift? Just 
how it was done nobody knows, 
though there is a theory that it was 
first etched on wax, then transferred 
to the linen. Take it all in all, it 





stands as one of the most interesting valen- 
tines in existence, and, perhaps, the rarest. 
The date of the thirteenth, too, is very sig- 
nificant, pointing out as it does that while 
these declarations of affection were sent on 
the fourteenth, the choice was made the 
day before. 

The second framed valentine is gayer but 
less beautiful; later, also, for the costumes 
are Directoire, a country cut of a city mode. 
But | find it entirely engaging, this thirteen 
and a half inch square of paper, first folded, 
next snipped with scissors, then colored. 
rhe centre is all red and yellow hearts, the 
border which encloses it, bright blue and 
orange flowers set in crimson diamonds; the 
outer rim is interlaced hearts and vines, but, 
of course, the real charm comes in the human 
touch, in these sprightly men who wear blue 
swallowtails and yellow nankeen trousers, 
these responsive damsels in high-waisted 
pink gowns. 

I prefer this English valentine to the cut- 
and-painted German example from Strass- 
burg, a circle rather more than twelve inches 
in diameter, dated 1811. Three bright colors 
it flaunts: a gay red, a clear yellow, and a 
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BALLS ALIA AT IIT FLEE, 


‘ 
HYMEN’S 
RHAPSODIES, 


Lovers Themes, 


SALFEALALA 


VALENTINE VERSES, 
Written expressty for this Work 


GENTLEMEN 


IDDKRESS LADIE 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 
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lively green; and the deep border 
of hearts and tulips, its central 
heart with an entwined monogram, 
all remind you of Pennsylvania- 
Dutch decorations, the motifs that 
1 the Mennonites and Dunkards 
brought over with them from the 
old country. Around the heart and 
the blossoms from which it springs 
are written German verses in faded 
brown script, but you must accept 
the sentiment for what it is, Ger- 
man not being one of my accom- 
plishments. 

From Strassburg, too, comes this 
oldest of valentines; Herr Knorr 
decided the date, circa 1710. Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to learn 
that no living German remembers, 
even traditionally, a valentine cus- 


sy 








ABOVE IS ONE OI MR 
BAER S$ COLLECTION OF VAL- 
ENTINE WRITERS DESIGNED 
TO HELP LAME POETS OVER 
LOVE'S STILE 


THE VALENTINE AT THE 

LEFT WAS CUT FROM A 

FOLDED SQUARE OF PAPER 

AND THEN COLORED IN 

FLAMING RED AND YEL-~- 

LOW, BRIGHT BLUI AND 
ORANGI 





A VALENTINE FROM’ STRASSBURG, 
DATED 1811. AROUND THE HEART 
WITH AN ENTWINED MONOGRAM 
ARE VERSES IN GERMAN SCRIPT. A 
GAY RED, CLEAR YELLOW, AND A 
LIVELY GREEN ARE THE COLORS USED 


A MANSELL VALENTINE WITH FRAG- 
ILE LACE BORDER, WITH ITS VERSI 
RESEMBLING AN OLD ILLUMINATION 


tom. How did such a charming 
festival die out, especially in so sentimental a 
country? Vellum it is, letter and envelope; 
the decoration, birds and flowers and hearts, 
again is very Germanic, and the tiny enve- 
lope is a fine example of minute cutwork. 

A fascinating sport, this dating of valen- 
tines, albeit a minor argument between Mr. 
Baer and myself, for he inclines to class those 
lovely ancient madrigals of Charles d’Orleans 
as the very first, while | maintain that the 
earliest genuine bit of paper poesy was the 
one that Samuel Pepys records in his Diary 
on February 14, 1067. ‘This morning came 
up to my bedside, | being up dressing mysell, 
little Will Mercer to be her Valentine; and 
he brought her name writ upon blue paper in 
gold letters, very pretty; and we were both 
well pleased with it.’ Two schools, you see, 
and you must follow the one that most con- 
vinces you; it all depends whether you choose 
poems or paper symbols to be your valentines. 

How I wish I could shower this largess 
upon you, show you everything; instead | 
must pick and choose and let your imagina- 
tion create the rest. There is one adorable 
time-worn valentine, a mingling of soft reds 
and browns, made to fold, and inscribed all 
over with verses. Old script, ancient spell- 
ing, the scattered, (Continued on page 81) 
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ROSES 
By ‘Rusticus 


W* have two beds set apart for roses. These are our 
special care. Like frail children they are watched 
over and guarded, and great is the reward. And how like 
children they are — lovely and exotic growth grafted on the 
sturdy stock of a common ancestor, constantly tending to 
revert to a simpler type, but vibrant with the instinct of 
growth and beauty born of this strange blend of blood. 

All winter they are guarded as nothing else in our small 
garden is. Protected from the ice and cold, they sleep like 
children, unconscious of the care bestowed upon them. 
Then a spring day comes when protecting straw and leaves 
may be removed and they are revealed to us as queer brown 
sticks protruding from the softening earth. What promise of 
beauty and fragrance is there? Again like children in the 


all legs and arms, slim, angular, and un- 





awkward age 
graceful. But the years have taught us to be patient. Soon 
the delicate color begins to show in the stalks and tiny buds 
appear at little knobs that have been but blemishes before. 
If sun and wind be kind the growth is rapid and the parent 
stalks, left standing all winter, soon are lost in mazes of new 
growth. And here we see a curious thing. No matter how 
they were pruned the older bushes reshape themselves in 
familiar contours, always the same as in years before — the 


squat low bush, the high and slender one, each to its wish. 


A. now the anxious moments come. Almost as soon as 
the new leaves form, a thousand pests, flying or 
crawling things, beset them. We have our own homely 
remedies, but how eagerly we listen to word of new preven- 
tives. They are the children of the garden, but children can 
be carried through the first perilous years and set fairly on 
their way to health and happiness. Not so our roses. Each 
year the circle is renewed. From earliest infancy through 
mature flowering to withered age, each year the whole span 


of life is lived and each year the threat of 


indulgences, and vet on the whole they prosper not from 
our training but more likely from the blood that is in their 
veins from forbears vastly wiser than ourselves. So with our 
roses. We try to serve them, but in our humbler moments 
we know that their well-being springs from the simple stock 
that these lovely things are grafted on. 

And how persistent is that stock! Day after day we find 
that it is sending out long slender shoots strangely unlike the 
growth above. These we cut off, not because they are not 
perfect in their way but because our hearts are set on the 
more delicate beauty of the adopted child. 

Then the buds form in clusters — it is Nature’s way to 
give a hundredfold. Most of these are sacrificed, again 
because, though each would grow into a gracious thing, we 
want fewer and more perfect flowers. Soon the buds swell 


and tiny lines of color appear. 


| WALK in my garden in the twilight. The sweet, warm 
air caresses every living thing. I hear thate curious 
evening murmur that every garden lover knows. I know not 
whence it comes. My scientific neighbor no doubt could tell 
me, but I do not wish to know. | like to fancy that it is a 
symphony of tiny sounds of flower and bird and insect life 
that sings of growth and peace and beauty. 

The next morning | awake to a changed world. | look 
down into my garden and, behold, the roses are in bloom — 
not one, but scores. During the fragrant watches of the night 
the buds have opened, and each flower has bared its heart to 
the silent stars. I have seen these things in moving pictures 
and watched the strange movements of the plants, but these 
pictures always seem to me an insolent mechanical intrusion 
into private things, whereas to stand beneath the stars and, 
unobserved, see it all would be a mystic privilege. 

But they are here, and soon they fill the house with color 


Se and delight. The ailing infants of the garden 





danger is renewed. 

But somehow we contrive to bring them 
along. Not with uniform success, — some 
years are better than others, — but Nature 
seems to see to it that no matter how we 
bungle the job there is some reward, more 
often than not so rich that we are prone to 
feel that it is all due to our ministrations, 
when in fact it comes to us in all probability 
in spite of stupidity and carelessness. 

So again they are like the children. How 
badly we manage them, how foolish many 





of our prohibitions and how thoughtless our 
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are now in the full flush of ripe maturity. 
They must be cut and brought indoors, 
though enough are always left to make the 
garden bright. Soon our needs are met and 
still, each day, there is a new supply. And 
now we seek out friends to whom they go. 
They brighten bedsides in our hospital and 
bring cheer to shut-ins within our modest 
orbit. And what a message they bring of 
the sweet outdoors, that matchless place 
where man should spend his days. And now 
the children, human prototypes of these our 
flowers, are passing (Continued on page 85) 
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THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 


The Summer Studio of Ilonka Karasx, which although 
Simple shows a Wealth of Imagination 








———— 


in Color and Furnishings 
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Photographs by Antoinette Perrett 


IN THE KITCHEN THE WALLS ARE AND YELLOW SCOTCH GINGHAM. 
YELLOW, THE WOODWORK ULTRA- THE SPOON RACK, AS WELL AS THE 
MARINE BLUE, AND THE FLOOR OF CONVENIENT TABLE WITH ITS LARGE 


RED LINOLEUM, WHILE AT THE OPEN SHELF, IS OF WHITE PINE 
WINDOWS ARE CURTAINS OF BLUE FINISHED WITH ORANGE SHELLAC 
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THE HOUSE 


IN THE LIVING-ROOM IS THIS MOST DELIGHTFUL 
AND UNUSUAL CORNER WITH BENCHES BUILT AT AN 
ANGLE TO ENCLOSE PARTIALLY THE AREA ABOUT 
THE FIREPLACE. THIS FIREPLACE IS OF GRAY CEMENT 
WITH A HALF-ROUND HEARTH OF BRICKS AND A 
LINTEL OF TILES DESIGNED BY THE OWNER. THE 
FURNITURE, ALSO DESIGNED BY THE OWNER, IS OF 
CHESTNUT WITH NATURAL FINISH 


BEAUTI£UL 





THE WALLS OF THE LIVING-ROOM AND THE BENCHES 
HAVE A THIN STAIN OF GRAY-BLUE; THE ENTRANCE 
DOOR IS ORANGE; THE CLOCK IS AN OLD ONE FROM 


HOLLAND; THE WALL HANGING IS AN ELEPHANT ” 


CLOTH FROM INDIA IN SHADES OF ORANGE AND 

GREEN. NOTE AMONG THE MANY UNUSUAL 

TOUCHES IN THIS HOUSE THE USE OF THE BACKS OF 
THE BENCHES FOR BOOKSHELVES 









































AT THE RIGHT IS A CORNER CUPBOARD IN THE 
LIVING-ROOM WHICH IS PAINTED AN ULTRA- 
MARINE BLUE. THE PANELS OF THE DOORS 
ARE YELLOW WITH FLOWERS IN MANY COL- 
ORS. THE DISHES ARE OF PEASANT DESIGN 
FROM MANY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


BELOW IS A DINING CORNER IN THE LIVING- 
ROOM. ONE OF THE CHAIRS IS FROM SANTO 
DOMINGO, THE OTHER IS FROM VIRGINIA. 
THE BREAD BOX ON THE SMALL TABLE HAS 
DECORATIONS LIKE THE CORNER CUPBOARD 


JULY 


1928 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE CABIN ITSELF WAS BUILT BY MADAME 
KARASZ AND HER HUSBAND WITHOUT 
HELP. IT IS OF MANY COLORS, INCLUDING 
FADED VERMILION, ULTRAMARINE BLUE, 
GRAY, AND WHITE, YET IT FITS INTO THE 








LANDSCAPE AS IF IT HAD ALWAYS BEEN 
THERE. THE FURNITURE SHOWN BELOW 
WAS, LIKE MUCH OF THE OTHER IN THE 
CABIN, DESIGNED BY THE OWNER. THE CUR- 
TAINS ARE OF HOMESPUN FROM BAVARIA 
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THE 


PROBLEM OF THE EDGING PLANT 





And My Conclusions after Several Years of Experiment 


N a garden laid out on formal lines, and 
I often in the more informal garden as well, 
the problem of what plant to use for edging or 
outlining the beds is one likely to come up 
again with each spring planning. In settling 
this by no means unimportant question there 
are a number of fundamental principles which 
it is well to keep in mind. While the allowable 
height of the edging plant finally chosen may 
vary somewhat according to the size and 
character of the bed to be 
planned for, as a general 
rule probably six inches 
should be the utmost 
limit. The ideal edging 
plant will be of such 
growth as will make it 
fall easily into a more or 
less compact solid line, 
marking the transition 
from grass to flower bed. 
Above all, it should be 
thought of rather as a 
foil to both the green of 
the grass and the colors 
of the flowers to be 
grown in the beds than 
as a show in itself. 

It is because it so 
exactly fulfills these pri- 
mary requisites that box- 
wood has attained its 
proud position as the 
perfect edging, and has 
all through garden his- 
tory lent an air of beauty 
and quiet dignity to the 
best examples of the 
gardener’s art. Beauti- 
ful in color, its leaf so 
small as to be easily lost 
in the mass, its slow and 
compact growth, and its 
adaptiveness to severe 
trimming, constitute its 
claims to this unique 
distinction. If in addi- 
tion it were only frost- 
proof! But unfortu- 
nately a good half of the 
gardens of these United 
States must lie hope- 
lessly beyond the sphere of its benign influ- 
ence, and, in the debatable land where one is 
never quite sure whether or no it is going to 
winterkill, careful winter protection is most 
essential. I have heard of instances where 
long wooden cases were especially constructed 
for the purpose and always set over the box 
edgings to protect them from the killing mid- 
winter sun, which in the north is likely to 
prove far deadlier than extremely low tem- 
peratures. This procedure, however, is 


BY JOHN L. REA 


hardly practicable for general use, and so 
there are manv gardeners who, like myself, 
must rule boxwood altogether out of the 
picture. It is their problem and mine with 


which | am particularly concerned here. 
One wonders if and when China really 












THE MOST SATISFACTORY FLOWERING EDG- 
ING PLANT, A MIXTURE OF PALE LILAC AND 
WHITE ALYSSUM 


settles down and allows the world to make an 
inventory of the unknown treasures of her 
hinterland, a hardier boxwood will not be 
found among them. Until this comes, 
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however, we must makeshift with something 
else. Possibly the new dwarf barberry will 
prove the ultimate solution. With the idea of 
a green edging in mind, | have in a very 
limited way tried arborvitae as an edging 
plant, and the little experience | have had 
makes me think that possibly something 
could be done with it. By starting with very 
small plants they can be closely clipped and 
kept under six inches for six or eight years. 
Then, I suppose, one 
would have to start all 
over again. It would, of 
course, be necessary to 
root prune occasionally 
with a sharp spade to 
prevent the roots monop- 
olizing the bed space. 
Once | did try sweet- 
William for a green edg- 
ing in my own garden. 
That was in the remote 
davs of my novitiate as a 
gardener. It did fairly 
well the first vear, though 
it never quite came up to 
the ideal specifications, 
but the second summer, 
when it insisted upon 
blooming, there was utter 
havoc in my garden and, 
] venture, without exag- 
geration, sweet-William 
bloom sufficient to fill a 
box car. And then, con- 
soling myself with the 
thought that perhaps 
after all there must be 
something in the way of a 
low flowering plant 
which would approxi- 
mate the ideal require- 
ments of the perfect 
edging plant, | set about 
exploring new fields. 

| fumbled along for 
several summers, as your 
raw beginner will; | tried 
alyssums, tall straggly 
alvssums, dwarf, com- 
pact, upright alyssums, 
low rambling alyssums. 
The first proved awkward and ungainly; the 
second were pert and snippy; the last, more 
successful, though the knowledge, confided to 
me by the catalogue maker, that it annually 
graced the garden beds at Sandringham did 
nothing to mitigate the fact that it, like the 
other two, made a deadly dull white line all 
about my beds. | went in for something 
brighter and fell into the deadly trap of using 
a dwarf yellow calendula for an edging plant. 
In all my gardening (Continued on page 3) 

















WE BUILD A 
CABIN 


BY 
LEROY WILLIAM HUTCHINS 
























I. THE PARALLEL SILL 
LOGS ARE SET SOLIDLY ON 
THE FOUNDATION STONES 
AND THEN INTO THESE ABIN building is an art, not a science. 
ARE FITTED THE FLOOR Charm lies in the inexactness of each 
JOISTS. THESE JOISTS ARE stick and timber, but — moralist by precept 
“oF TO GAN 1 THE —where there is beauty there also may be 
CENTRE OF f- <STLE. . ois aid mas . . 
— = ugliness. Perfection of line and technique is 
LOGS, AND THEIR ENDS : ; 
; ; i as essential to a cabin as to a picture. A 
ADZED SQUARE TO REST 
INTO CORRESPONDING 


ea 


cabin badly conceived and poorly executed 


MORTISES, AND FLAT ON is a crime against nature. } 
TOP TO TAKE THE FLOOR There! That’s out. But how can one feel 
BOARDS || otherwise in this day of claptrap, boxlike, 


||| knock-apart summer bungalows (may the 
name perish beneath a tumble-down shack!) ? 
Besides, have n’t I been building a cabin in 

|| company with the Critic, whose pleasure it } 





was to quote as a ceremony to the laying of 
each log: — 


——— 


In the elder days of Art, 


2. THE REAL TASK 
Builders wrought with greatest care 


WAS IN THE NOTCH- 


| iat, ene aa Each minute and unseen part; } 
, For the gods see everywhere. | 
|| DONE BY DRAWING 1 ‘ 

IN THE UNDER SIDE With a cabin not only ‘the gods see every- } 


OF THE LOG-TO-BE- 
CUT THE EXACT CON- 
TOUR OF THE LOG- 
| TO-BE-STRADDLED 


where’; each notch and crevice is exposed to 
| the eves of the observant. And the whole fits 
or does n’t fit; it’s a work of art or a sore 
thumb — either, of course, in a relative 
degree. 

The building of a cabin is —lily hands 
beware! — ‘durned’ hard work. ‘Four feet?’ 
the Critic questioned, as he straightened his 
long back, swept aside the sweat that trickled 
toward his eyes, and gazed dubiously at the 





. 


|| 3. WITH DIVIDERS 
WE TRANSFERRED, 
ON BOTH SIDES OF 
THE LOG-TO-BE- 
NOTCHED, THE DIs- 





_— 








TANCE BETWEEN 

THE LOGS AT THE 

POINT NEAREST THE 
JOINT 








4. THE WIDTH OF THE NOTCH WAS DETER- 
MINED BY A STRAIGHTEDGE (LEFT). WITH THE 
DEPTH AND WIDTH OF THE NOTCH ESTAB- 
LISHED, THE MATTER OF DRAWING THE 
CURVED LINE WITH CHALK OR CARPENTER’S 


PENCIL WAS NOT TOO DIFFICULT (BELOW) 

















hole from which he had been removing earth 
and stone. ‘Frost is mighty powerful’ . . 
and flop went the contents of the wheel- 
barrow — stones for the foundation piers. 

Then came authority, in the person of the 
local gravedigger. ‘Frost? Well, bout three 
feet . . . sometimes more, sometimes less. 
Difference in winters. Take the time old 
Mr... . ’ And the Critic went on sweating at 
the task of going deeper than frost at its 
deepest. No use taking chances. A super- 
structure is only as good as its foundation. 
Frost beneath the foundation might raise the 
roof. Thus reasoning, the digging progressed, 
enthusiasm effacing too much thought of 
blisters and aches. 

It was all but done when the village car- 
penter came sputtering along the hill road in 
his Ford, anchored it with a couple of rocks, 
and strolled up the trail. ‘Four feet! Waste 
of time. No frost to bother in this gravel. 
Might ’a’ set it on top. But we weren't 
needing help, thanks, and the advice came 
too late to be of value. Four feet it was, and 
no amount of argument would induce us to 
make it less. Our solicitous benefactor 
departed to broadcast the folly of ‘them 
chaps from the city what aim to build a log 
cabin . . . might better ’a’ got a ready-cut 


























house . . . and goin’ four feet in that gravel 
bank for frost!’ 

The logs, dead chestnuts seasoned on the 
stump, had been ‘snaked’ from vonder hill- 
side, four at a time, by a neighbor’s oxen. 
There they lay, averaging eight inches at the 
butts and some thirtv-odd feet long, and not 
half as straight as thev had appeared before 
cut. Certainly no science could unscramble 
and tabulate that jam. For an hour we tried 
t, measuring and marking with chalk; then 
gave it up and set to. We would lav the sill 


logs first and then choose each log as we 
needed it from the remainder. 

‘They are hard,’ announced the Critic, as 
we drew a saw through the first and biggest 
log. 

‘Dry as bone,’ I agreed. ‘The fun will 
come in the notching.’ And it did. With two 
opposite sill logs in place on our foundation 
piers, the real task of cabin building began. 
We notched —and kept on notching for 
days. Imagine our amusement when, the job 
half done, a lady caller from the city re- 
marked: ‘ Do the logs come notched?’ Soberl\ 
the Critic assured her that they grew that 
way. 

But the notches: It’s a matter of a correct 
‘picture’ and much cutting. By ‘picture’ | 
mean a line on the under side of the log-to- 
be-cut, representing the exact contour of the 
log-to-be-spraddled. 

‘It must be done systematically,’ we 
agreed. ‘Then how?’ 

It was plain to see that each log must be 
placed in position during the marking 
process; that is, a log of proper size must be 
chosen for a certain position, and then placed 
and held stationary by blocking for the 
drawing, as seen in Figure 2. 

‘What next?’ 

‘Got to mark the depth of the cut, that’s 
certain.’ 

‘Dividers will do that.’ Thus we trans- 
ferred, on both sides of the log-to-be-notched, 
the distance between the logs at the point 
nearest the joint, as in Figure 3. 

‘Now to establish the width of the 
notch. ...’ And a straightedge was pro- 
duced in the form of the framing square, 
sometimes displaced by the plumb level. Set 
perpendicular on the under log, the width 
was projected to the log-to-be-notched. With 
the depth and width of the notch established, 
mechanically, within a small margin of varia- 
tion, the matter of drawing the curved line, 
using chalk or carpenter’s pencil, according 
to the contour of the nether log, was not too 
difficult (Figure 4). 

‘Looks like something,’ the Critic opined 
when the first log had been flopped on its 
back. ‘But how do we cut it out?’ 

‘Hand axe, adze, saw, chisel, and mallet — 
those are our cutting tools. Let’s experi- 
ment. . And we did, with the conclusion 
that the saw and chisel, in codperation, do 
the best — probably, also, the quickest — 
job. Then with chisel and mallet the free 
sections were cut away; a few hard blows and 
it was done. Next, (Continued on page 100) 
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5. THE RAFTERS, 
LIKE THE FLOOR 
JOISTS, MUST BE 
NOTCHED TO FIT 
OVER THE PLATE 
AND CUT AT THE 
PROPER ANGLE AT 
THE RIDGE END 








6. INSTEAD OF LAY- 

ING LOGS FULL 

LENGTH AND SAWING 

WINDOW OPENINGS 

OUT WE USED SHORT 
LOGS 


7. AFTER THE LOGS || 
WERE LAID TO THE | 
WINDOW-TOP LEVEL 
WE FITTED IN THE 
WINDOW FRAMES 1 











8. WE FITTED LOGS 
FOR THE GABLE ENDS 
AND FOR SECURITY 
EXTENDED THE PLATE 
LOGS TO CARRY THE 
ROOF OF THE PORCH 














9. WE WERE NOT 
|| SATISFIED WITH 
| SHINGLES LAID 
| IN A ROW, BUT 
“THREW THEM 
| ON, A LENGTHY 
||| PROCESS, AS JOINTS 
|| MUST BE BROKEN 

















THE HOUSE OF 
Mrs. WILLIAM C. CONANT 


Weston, Massachusetts 


GUY LOWELL, ARCHITECT 














THE HOME OF MRS. WILLIAM C. CONANT, IN 
WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS, SUGGESTS THE CO- 
LONIAL HOMESTEAD, BUT IT SUGGESTS ALSO A 
PLAN SUFFICIENTLY FLEXIBLE TO PERMIT THE 
UTMOST CONVENIENCE AND COMFORT WITHIN 


IN THE UPPER HALL, ILLUSTRATED AT THE 
LEFT, A BLUE AND WHITE PAPER WITH 
DIRECTOIRE FIGURES HAS BEEN GLAZED TO A 
GREEN AND CREAM. WITH THIS BACKGROUND 
THE CREAM PAINT, MAPLE CHAIRS WITH GOLD 
STENCILING, FINE OLD MAHOGANY CARD- 
TABLE, AND ORIENTAL RUGS MAKE A HAND- 
SOME COMBINATION 








gee 























IN THE LIVING-ROOM, PICTURED IN 
DOTH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE, 
WITH PLASTER WALLS AND PANEL- 
ING OF CREAM COLOR ARE USED A 
CHINESE RUG IN TONES OF BLUE, 
AND HANGINGS OF BLUE, ROSE, AND 
TAUPE CHINTZ. THE LOW ARM- 
CHAIR IS COVERED WITH A BLUE NOR- 
MANDY PRINT PIPED WITH OLD ROSE 
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IN THE BREAKFAST-ROOM IS 

AN INDIAN RUG IN GRAY 

AND BLACK ON A PUMPKIN- 

YELLOW FLOOR. THE WIN- 

DOW SHADES ARE OF GAY 

CHINTZ AND THE HANGINGS 
OF DULL GREEN 


BEAUTIFUL 








IN THE DINING-ROOM THE 
WALLS ARE PAINTED GRAY 
AND ANTIQUED. THE RUG 
IS CHINESE, WITH BLUE FIG- 
URES ON A TAUPE GROUND. 
OVER THE BEAUTIFUL BUFFET 
OF MAHOGANY, ON WHICH 
Is A PAIR OF FINE OLD KNIFE 
BOXES, HANGS A GIRANDOL!I 
MIRROR. THE SCREEN IS RED 
AND GOLD 


























A GARDEN THAT FRONTS THE SEA 


The Garden of Galen J. and Antoinette Perrett at ‘Rockport, Massachusetts 


UR garden at Rockport is on a low 
O neck of land where there is an unbroken 
view of the sea, in full sweep of the north 
wind, and it has been an interesting experi- 
ment to learn what flowers will thrive in such 
a wind-swept location. 

My husband is a marine painter whose 
studio window overlooks this garden. From 
the very first, therefore, | was eager to make 
it a harmonious foreground for the sea and 
sky, and to have its color strong and sure so 





WE HAD TO DEPEND UPON 
HOLLYHOCKS FOR HEIGHT AND 
ARCHITECTURAL ACCENTS, FOR 
WE FOUND THE NATIVE BLACK 
ALDERS, BAYBERRIES, AND 
HUCKLEBERRIES PREFERRED 
THE HEADLANDS TO OUR 
LOCATION 
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IN THE CENTRE OF OUR GAR- 
DEN IS ONE OF THE GREAT 
KETTLES THAT WE FELL HEIR 
TO WHEN WE BOUGHT THE 
DESERTED OIL HOUSE AND 
CONVERTED IT INTO A STUDIO. 
THIS IS PLACED ON A WHEEL- 
WRIGHT'S STONE AND IN THIS 
ILLUSTRATION IS SURROUNDED 
WITH ASTERS 


BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


that it could hold its own against their 
immensity. 
The ever-changing color of the sea and of 


the sky and clouds, the tones of the sand and 
rocks, and of the seaweed that was bared at 
low tide, all had to be taken into considera- 
tion. With this in mind, I finally decided 
upon a color scheme of rose and purple, with 
rose zinnias for the main body of the borders. 
We have found the giant double zinnias most 
effective for this purpose. These grow about 





Photographs by Antoinette Pervett 
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three feet high and their flowers are amaz- 
ingly large, sometimes five. and six inches 
across. We order only such varieties as the 
“Rose Queen’ and ‘Crimson,’ but no two 
ever seem alike, they varv so in tone. We 
love to match them with the French Chrys- 
anthemum Society’s color charts, and it is 
an education in itself to recite the names 
from cerise and rouge péche to madder lake, 
from carmine lake to rouge cuivre and rouge 
framboise, from salmon flesh, salmon pink, 
and salmon rose through shrimp 
and coral to Lincoln red, from 
Tyrian rose to solferino. These 
varied tones give a liveliness of 
color that it is impossible to get 
with a single tone. They give what 
painters call broken color and the 
vibration and luminosity that go 
with it. 

In front of the zinnias, it is our 
custom to seed petunias, especially 
“Rose of Heaven,’ ‘Violet Queen,’ 
and ‘Purple Prince,’ whose clear 
pink and pure violet-purple un- 
tinged with magenta give har- 
monizing notes. These are the 
petunias that created such a sensa- 
tion among garden lovers some 
vears ago. The first vear we grew 
them by our sea wall they were as 
clear and pure in color as they 
could be. This vear the spring 
and early summer were difficult, 
and played havoc with my plans. 
Not only the petunia seeds, but 
the seeds (Continued on page 76) 
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WNINGS! Five years ago if awnings 
A were mentioned one thought of the 
regulation boxed affair made of green-and- 
white striped ducking, or possibly tan and 
white. They were practical sunshades, but 
far from beautiful. Certainly of no great 
decorative value! But within the last three 
years the awning has come into its own. It 
has blossomed forth in the gavest of colors, 
has evolved new designs, has incorporated 
wrought-iron scrollwork in its structure, and 
has taken its place in the decorative scheme 
of house and garden. It is no longer merely an 
efficient means of protection from the sun, 
but it is also the most certain device for 
adding color to the exterior of the house dur- 
ing the long spring and summer months. 

The once inevitable green-and-white or 
tan-and-white stripes have given way to all 
possible colors and combinations of colors. 
In the striped designs green and gray, brown 
and buff, light green and dark green, orange 
and buff, gray and red, all combined with 
white; green and gray, blue and gray, green 














AN OPEN TERRACE MAY HAVE SUP- 
PORTS FOR SCREENS AND AWNINGS 
BE REMOVED EN- 
TIRELY IN THE WINTER MONTHS 


CAN 


AWNINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Almost any Color Combination can be Obtained in Awning Materials 


BY MARIE EISENBRANDT 


AN OVERHEAD 






GAY UMBRELLAS COME IN 
MANY DESIGNS 
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and yellow, orange, black, and vellow, white 
and purple, and so forth, are favorite com- 
binations. There are also awnings of solid 
colors, sometimes of two tones of the same 
color, but more frequently of two different 
colors, the darker color being used for the 
outside and the lighter color for the inside. 
Very many beautiful combinations are seen 
in these two-toned awnings, such as terra 
cotta and green, rose and corn color, pearl 


THE TYPE OF AWNING SHOWN AT 
THE RIGHT CAN BE USED IN 
THREE POSITIONS AS SKETCHED 


A TENT FOR THE CHIL- 


DREN, OR A BATHHOUSE = SRS 
Fan © SRT CLIEe 
FOR THE GROWN-UPS at aS b 
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and dove-gray, burnt orange and blue. Oth- 
ers are made with small conventional checks 
or in flower designs. Charming flower patterns 
of lilies, poppies, roses, daisies, and yellow prim- 
roses on a background of solid color are not 
as daring as they sound when the flowers are 
highly conventionalized and the awnings made 
to harmonize with the colors of the house. 
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WHERE WEATHER PERMITS AN 
OPEN TERRACE MAY HAVE MERELY 
AWNING, 
THIS ONE, OF GAY DESIGN 
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For most houses brilliant awnings, well 
selected and in keeping with the character 
of the house, will give point and life to the 
structure, and will afford welcome relief from 
the one predominating color of the exterior. 
Indeed, where the house is old and sombre 
in hue they are practically the only means of 
adding the needed touch of gavety. 

On a shingled house stained a dark green 
or a rich brown, brilliant striped awnings are 
appropriate. They carry out the straight- 
line design of the shingles and lighten the 
dark background. On the green shingled 
house awnings of terra cotta, black, and yel- 
low stripes could be used. For the brown 
shingled house orange, blue, and black striped 
awnings would be more effective. The sim- 
plicity of stucco can be emphasized by the use 
of awnings in solid colors —a gold Italian 
sailcloth on a house of ivory stucco, a Vene- 
tian red sailcloth on a house of the darker tan 
stucco. Blue window boxes, combined with 
awnings of a cheerful burnt-orange shade, 
are delightful on a small corn-colored house, 

tucked away against a forest of 
s. green trees. For red brick houses, 
coolness is achieved by the use of 
striped awnings of blue, yellow, 
and white. For such houses ivory- 
white awnings, bound in red, may 
to match the red 









also be used 
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brick and creamy mortar. For 
houses of Spanish architecture awn- 
ings of a solid brilliant color, the 
striped awnings, or the flowered ones 
are equally appropriate. Again, the 
burnt-orange shades are favored 
because of the effectiveness with 
which they show up against the 
white background of the house. 

If the house is an old one that has 
been handed down from one genera- 
tion to the next, and has achieved 
a patina of its own, with the soft 
blending of colors that comes through 
age, the new, brilliant-colored awn- 
ings must be avoided lest the house 
be made to look old and shabby by 
contrast with the new, instead of 
old and charming. Awnings in the 
softer tones of olive-green, dove-gray, 
old rose, and a soft Alice blue should 
be used. For an old brick house 
olive-green or a subdued terra cotta 
shade is appropriate. For an old 
stone dwelling house of sturdy gray 
granite overgrown with vines, awn- 
ings of a soft yellow or an old blue 
color are equally desirable. 

Where the house is new and but 
recently constructed, brilliant awn- 
ings of plain ruddy colors, such as 
red or orange or a bright yellow, are 
more effective than the softer shades. 
Awnings of these colors, made into 
trim tailored models, bound with 
tape or strips of canvas, are ideal 
on a new gray stucco house or a 


AN AWNING FLUNG OVER 

THE RAILING OUTSIDE THE 

BALCONY DOOR WILL GIVE 

SHADE WITHOUT SHUTTING 
OUT THE AIR 
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AWNING CLOTH MAKES ATTRACTIVE OUTSIDE 
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HANGINGS AT THE GARDEN DOOR 




















POR A WALL CORNER 
(ABOVE THE PERGOLA TOP 
MIGHT HAVE WIRE NET- 
TING TO HOLD THE VINES 
AND AN AWNING UNDER- 
NEATH TO PROVIDI ADDI- 
TIONAL SHADI 


A SMALL AWNING OVER 
THE DOOR MAKES AN AT- 
FRACTIVE PATTERN OF 
SHADOWS IN MIDSUMMER 
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frame house of grav-stained shingles, 
the ruddy color of the awnings con- 
trasting with the grav of the house 
and brightening the effect of the 
whole. 

Generally speaking, pure white 
awnings should be avoided, although 
they may be used on a Georgian or 
Colonial house or on a small green 
bungalow. Even on the white 
Colonial house, however, those of a 
pale apple-green, or of a black-and- 
white design, are preferable. The 
pure white ones have, of course, the 
further disadvantage of soiling easily, 
and nothing so detracts from the 
appearance of the house as _ rain- 
streaked, dirtv-looking awnings. If 
the house has a tiled roof, or if tiles 
are used in the garden wall, their 
color must be considered before the 
awnings are decided upon, lest the 
color of the tiles clash with the color 
of the awnings and ruin the effect of 
what might otherwise be a beautiful 
home, for tiles, whether of Dutch, 
Spanish, Moravian, or American or- 
igin, are likely to be dominating in 
tone. 

If great durability is desired, awn- 
ings of the lighter shades or orange, 
vellow, tan, and rose should be se- 
lected, and the darker colors, such 
as dark blue, green, red, or brown, 
avoided. At present the better grade 
awnings are made of eight-ounce 
United (Continued on page 08 

















ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 

DESIGNS. A SOFT LAVENDER BOR- 

DER IS WELL BLENDED WITH THE 

DULL ROSE AND SOFT GREEN 

AND BLUE OF THE FLOWERS ON A 
WHITE GROUND 





THE HOOKED RUGS OF Nova SCOTIA 
A Rapidly Developing Industry Indigenous to North America 


IKE a soft-winged butterfly lighted on 
deep blue larkspur, the brown-sailed 
boat dips its lazv wav across a shimmering 
sea. Made fast at our dock, it is unloaded of 
its strange cargo. Indian file, the procession 
moves up our hill, headed by Mrs. Morash, 
broad-shouldered, wide-hipped, Amazonian 
in her ability, and with her the amazingly 
varied products of her handiwork. Earl, her 
first and foremost creation, carries their 
chickens and eggs, Mary the spinach and 
beets from their garden patch, Bernice the 
clams and varn. Rufus, junior, is weighed 
down with hooked rugs — surely this has 
been a winter of achievement. 

It is Mrs. Morash’s proud boast that she 
can, single-handed, take the wool from her 
sheep’s back and put it on her old man’s 
back; she can shear, spin, weave, dye, then 
cut and fit his suit. Moreover, the mysteries 
of ‘hooking’ have come down to her from 
her mother and her mother’s mother. In 
comparison to her and hundreds of her kind, 
we women of the cities seem anemic and 
paltry in accomplishment. 

‘Yes,’ she savs, ‘the bay was frozen over 
last winter, from here clear to the islands. 
We had to come across to the store on 
sleighs now and then, but I had salted down 
a hog, so between cooking and taking care of 
the baby I hooked thirty-seven rugs. Now 
how do you like this one of 
the ship?’ 

To these fishermen’s and 
farmers’ wives, immured during 





AT THE 
ABOVE, 


BY MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


long isolated months, while husbands are 
off for lumber, game, or fish, rug hooking 
furnishes an outlet for self-expression, a 








SANTA MARIA, WITH A DECORATIVE TREAT- 
MENT OF THE WAVES 





A THRESHOLD RUG REPRODUCED FROM AN 
OLD DESIGN 





LEFT, A BLACK COCK ON A YELLOW BACKGROUND, 
A PARTICULARLY SUCCESSFUL REPRODUCTION OF AN OLD 
FLORAL DESIGN; AND, AT THE RIGHT, A WHITE HORSE AGAINST A 


GREEN BACKGROUND 
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pastime, which we, surfeited with the cities’ 
offerings of art exhibits, opera, and theatre, 
can scarcely comprehend. Moreover, in 
these Maritime Provinces of Canada, rug 
hooking constitutes a peasant industry, 
perhaps the only one indigenous to North 
America, now developing rapidly from season 
to season. 

For antique dealers, interior decorators, 
and summer cottagers from the States, all 
possessed of the hooked-mat mania, have 
now grown too greedy and impatient to 
wait for the women who a few seasons ago 
relied entirely on peddling their wares from 
door to door, or depositing them casually 
amid the molasses and flour barrels of the 
village store. With characteristic American 
restlessness, the ‘go-getters’ of hooked rugs, 
having thoroughly scoured the byways of 
New England, now scurry in motor cars and 
motor boats to remote corners of Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton. True, the supply of 
old rugs is not, as dealers would have us 
believe, exactly comparable to the widow’s 
cruse, and there is an end to all good things, 
even to those finely hooked rugs of charming 
hand-drawn design, which, after being 
hermetically sealed for generations in the 
‘best room,’ maintain a pristine freshness. 
Now there are many orders for copies of 
these very rugs, till recently considered 
secondary in value to new oil- 
cloth. These reproductions may 
be ‘antiqued while you wait’; 
simply plant them for a week 
or so on any grassy slope of 
Nova Scotia; sun and shower 
will do the rest. While there is 
a gradual awakening to the 
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THE RUG 
THE USE 





THE SQUIRREL-AND-RAB- 
BIT FOREST SCENE ABOVE 
IS WORKED IN LAVEN- 
DERS, WHITE, AND BROWN 


desirability of softened tones, to many of 
the women it still remains a mystery why 
the queer folk from the cities don’t like the 
nice, cheery ones in vivid greens and lurid 
reds made from stamped patterns, ‘store- 
bought.’ And, mirabile dictu, many of these 
ugly, garish rugs do eventually please the 
eye of a less fastidious purchaser. 

Good, bad, and indifferent, the rugs find a 
market, and in Nova Scotia, as everywhere 
else in the world, increased prices follow in 
the track of indiscriminate American buyers. 
But, even at that, the rugs remain infinitely 
less expensive here, when you have tracked 
them to their lair, than in our American city 
shops after the outrunner, the middleman, 
and the shopkeeper with high rents have all 
made their legitimate profits. In the villages 
of Nova Scotia to-day you can still buy rugs 
from fifty cents to fifty dollars, the average 
ranging from four to twelve dollars according 
to size, design, material, and, above all, 
value set by the individual hooker. 

Invariably the women price their own rugs, 
and to many the rugs furnish financial in- 
dependence on a small scale. If crops or 
codfish have been poor this vear, rug money 
goes for necessities, for the imperative 
shingling of the barn, for a winter coat, the 
doctor’s bill. Some women never see the 
actual cash, for at the very store which sells 
their rugs, they turn the profit into food for 
sick children. Many little girls of eight or 
less buy their own shoes or schoolbooks; and 
the designs conceived in one child mind 
invariably appeal to the more fortunate child 
whose nursery floor they deck. Of 
course, there are both women and 
children who make these rugs because 
it amuses them, and who do not actu- 
ally need the money, but these are few. 

An amazingly interesting variety of 
material goes into one rug. There is a 
note both of tragedy and of comedy in 
the strange collection assembled by the 
united family and cut into long strips. 
There are ragged little calico frocks 
which have hung so often on the line 
that the color is charmingly soft. There 
are little boys’ breeches, patched till 
they can be patched no more; there is 
gravish underclothing of homespun 


BELOW SHOWS 


*RIZ’ ROSES IN A DESIGN 
COPIED FROM AN OLD 
PLATTER 
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which, in spite of wear 
and washing, seems to 
have a fe immortal. 


There are old shirts, and 
RAISED OR 


old sheets made by great- 
grandmothers from home- 
grown flax and now 
riddled with the holes 
which time perforce 
brings. Then there are 
the sacks that have held 
flour for the family and 
‘bran’ for the stock. This 
loose-woven, tannish- 
colored gunny sacking, 
when pulled apart, thread 
by thread, makes particu- 
larly OC rd rug background, 
and costs nothing — except labor and more 
labor, as does everything connected with this 
back-breaking process of ‘hooking.’ 

Dyeing all this assembled flotsam and 
jetsam of odd bits holds a sporting element 
of chance, whether it be with aniline dves, 
such as even the Indians and gypsies of 
Nova Scotia use to-day, or with vegetable 
dyes. Green comes from spinach leaves, 
brown from the moss of hardwood trees, 
drab-gray from birch bark and vitriol, red 
from beet tops, black from black birch, 





THESE DESIGNS SUGGEST THE PRIMITIVE, 
OR, IF YOU PREFER, THE ULTRAMODERN 








fe ke . % . 
A SNOW SCENE WITH COTTAGE, HEM- 


LOCK TREES, AND WELL WORKED IN 
WHITES AND TWO SHADES OF ORANGE 


orange from onion peels. Besides these there 
are innumerable other berries, vegetables, 
and weeds; and experimenting with them 
for variation of shade and intensity of tone 
holds ever new surprises. The dve source, 
whatever it may be, is boiled with water, 
and a bit of alum or copperas sets the color. 
Sometimes lve from wood ashes is used. 
Skillful diluting and mixing can create an 
amazing range of tone and shade, as the 
finished rugs bear witness. Ten pounds of 
onion peels boiled in water will, for example, 
make a strong orange for a skein of gray 
wool weighing from two to three pounds. 
There is, too, a slight range of natural color. 
There are gray as well as white sheep; every 
flock of unblemished white has, of course, its 
black sheep, which is most often a rich féte de 
négre, eventually interbred till the flock 
shows varying shades of buff and café au lait. 
There is unfailingly a color variation also, 
due to the individual workers. Given a 
certain pattern, six different workers will 
interpret according to individual palette. 
Some see all in neutral tones, some must 
have a dash of purple, no two will consider 
exactly the same combination of color most 
pleasing. 

After dyeing comes stretching the burlap, 
or ausenburg (in the olden days even hand- 
woven linen with its small mesh was used) 
on the homemade wooden frame to 
which this foundation cloth is held 
firm by being laced back and forth. 
Then if the design is not stamped, 
store-bought, it must be drawn on 
with ink or heavy pencil, free-hand, or 
by tracing pasteboard patterns. The 
hand-drawn rugs are obviously superior 
in everv way, for, even though crude 
and ill composed, each one is an ex- 
pression of personality, and each one 
has a message of sorts. 

Without doubt the hooked rug ca 
have only two possible attributes whic 
make it desirable, interesting, or ever 
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bearable. There (Comtinued on page So) 





























A SUN PORCH YOU CAN HAVE 
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THIS IS HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING PLAN NO. 2 
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As a special service to House Beautiful readers, this room has been furnished with the help of a leading decorator to comprise 
A more complete description of these objects, with prices and addresses 


only pieces actually procurable in the shops. 
of firms where they may be purchased, will be sent upon request. 


Write to Readers’ Service, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and ask for Sheet No. 2. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


HE sun porch shown in the illustration 
and plan on this page is in the same 


house as the living-room for 
which the furnishing was 
shown in the last issue. 
These rooms are in a house 
designed for the House 
Beautiful by Dwight James 
Baum; plans of it can be 
purchased from our Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau. 
The porch, 8’ 6” x 12’ 3” in 
size, is glazed on four sides, 
but has casement windows 
opening out above a dado 
rather than the French doors 
shown in the sketch of the 
house as published in our 
bulletin. 

rhe color scheme for this 
room is parchment and blue 
with accents of green and 
orange. The walls are parch- 
ment color finished in a 
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plastic paint, with woodwork to match. The 
floor has faience tiles of a dark green color, 





on which is a straw rug of natural tones made 
up of one-foot squares. The hangings are 


of russet-and-orange striped 
cotton with a buff back- 
ground. These are hung on 
wooden poles painted green, 
and fall 6’’ below the sills. 
No glass curtains are used. 
The couch of reed and the 
armchair to match are 
painted green and have 
cushions of a blue-and-green 
woven material piped with 
orange. Another armchair 
beside the gate-legged table 
is of maple, upholstered in 
the same blue-and-green ma- 
terial, and has a stool to 
match. Beside the radio 
cabinet is a green straight 
chair. On the couch are pil- 
lows in the figured cretonne 
illustrated, which repeats the 
colors of the room. 
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KEY TO FURNISHINGS 





The numbers refer to the objects as shown on the 
plan and, in part, by the photographs on this page. 


1. Rose-and-orange striped cotton on buff back- 
ground tor hangings 
2. A sun-fast cotton material of blue and green 
of coarse weave for the upholstery of couch 
and chairs 
3. Cretonne of buff, blue-green, gold, and rose, WIG. 12 
for pillows on couch 
4. Maple armchair upholstered in blue-and- 
green sun-fast material, as shown in 
Figure 2 
5. Maple stool which matches chair 
6. Bridge lamp with parchment shack 
7. Reed armchair to be painted green, with 
cushions of blue-and-green sun-fast mate- 
rial, as shown in Figure 2, piped with orange 
8. Reed couch, 5’ 4” long, painted green and 
with cushions of same material as arm- 
chair, piped with orange 
9, Oval spoon-foot maple table 
10. Maple side chair with rush seat 
11. Lamp of antique steel with parchment shade 
12. Gate-legged table with maple finish 
13. Radio cabinet 
14. Natural-color straw rug 
15. Faience tiles of dark green color 
16. Three-bulb central light fixture placed close 
to the ceiling and painted black 
17. Hanging shelves painted green to match 
reed furniture 
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PENDANT VAULTING IN 
OLD DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
OXFORD 


A VIEW OF CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL (AT THE RIGHT 


BELOW, A VIEW OF LIN- 
COLN CATHEDRAL 





AT THE LEFT IS THE 

GROUND PLAN OF AN 

ENGLISH GOTHIC 
CATHEDRAL 





























LIERNE, OFTEN CALLED 
‘FAN, VAULTING. 
CHAPTER HOUSE, WELLS 





A VIEW OF DURHAM CATHE- 
DRAL FROM THE RIVER (BELOW) 








A. HISTORY 
AND 
APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


VII. Gothic, continued 


BY 
ALICE AND BETTINA JACKSON 


N the Middle Ages England had, in spite 

of her geographic isolation, important 
connections with the Continent, mainly 
through her wars with France and her inter- 
est in the Crusades. The Crusades introduced 
many religious orders —the White Friars, 
Black Friars, and Gray Friars, Knights 
Templars, Knights of Saint John, and so 
forth, all of which built monasteries and 
churches. Also, since early times there had 
been strong influential characters within the 
Church, as Saint Augustine, Saint .Dunstan, 
Thomas 4 Becket, Wycliffe, and others. 
The zeal for building religious structures 
which began with the Norman period con- 
tinued, and reached its greatest height in the 
Gothic cathedrals of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries. 

In the development of English Gothic 
architecture we observe three successive 
types: the first, representing the transition 
from the Norman, called Early English or 
Simple Gothic Style (1189-1307); the second, 
in which forms became distinctly Gothic 
and more beautiful, called the Decorated 
Style (1307-1377); and the third, ornate and 
decadent, called the Perpendicular or Flam- 
boyant Style (1377-1485). 

To state very briefly the distinguishing 
features of these three types: the Early 
English was not so heavy as the Norman, had 
clearly cut outlines; simple ornament; tall, 
narrow, single, pointed windows (lancet); 
and simple vaulting and groining. In the 
Decorated Style there was, as the name im- 
plies, a wealth of ornament; intricate tracery 
in carving and windows; larger windows, 
with double-centred arch; complicated vault- 
ing and elaborate groining. The Perpendicu- 
lar Style displayed flamboyant (flamelike) 
ornament; extreme use of upright lines in 
windows and paneling; enormous windows, 
often with four-centred arches; and fan 
vaulting. 

During the long period necessary for the 
building of an English Gothic cathedral, it 
was natural that both designs and construc- 
tion should change in the process; and thus 
a single example often shows Late Norman, 
together with Early, Middle, and Late Gothic 
features. This again explains why, in the 





























study of Norman architecture, often only 
the nave of a given cathedral was discussed, 
as in the case of Norwich, Durham, Peter- 
borough, and others. For this reason it is 
impractical here to give fixed dates for most 
of them. 

Compared with the French Gothic cathe- 
drals the English are generally longer, lower, 
and narrower; the former having a length of 
about four times the width, and the latter 
about six times. Comparing the height with 
the width, the vault of Amiens is 140 feet 
high, and the width of the nave 46 feet; while 
the vault of Wells is only 67 feet high, and 
the nave 32 feet wide. The English cathe- 
dral also shows twin western towers, but 
these are rivaled by the predominating high, 
square central tower, as in Canterbury, some- 
times topped by a lofty spire, as in Salisbury. 
The apse is usually rectangular, not so beauti- 
ful as the French chevet; the transepts 
deeper and often double, and there are fewer 
side chapels. Exterior adornment is concen- 
trated on the west front, where it is dis- 
persed over the whole fagade, the portals, 
however, being less emphasized. Above the 
main portal is a large pointed window, while 
the rose window so favored by the French 
seldom appears save in the transepts. Nu- 
merous buttresses are necessary to support 
the walls, which contain the many large 
stained windows; but the lowness of the nave 
requires few flying buttresses. Due to the 
bad climate, protected side entrances are 
more used than the main entrance, which is 
reserved for special occasions. Around the 
cathedral is an open space with well-kept 
lawn and ancient trees, called the close, an 
especially beautiful feature which we so miss 
on the Continent, where the view of a ca- 
thedral is nearly always obstructed by the 
old buildings which crowd around it. 

The finest English Gothic interiors are 
solemn, splendid, and dignified, with an 
impressive vista down the long nave toward 
the high altar in the distant apse, a vista, 
however, which is often broken by an elabo- 
rate choir screen. The marvelous groining 
of the vaults is often in complex and beautiful 
patterns called ‘stellar,’ ‘fan,’ and ‘pendant’ 
vaulting, in which the English builders ex- 
celled. The piers are comparatively slender, 
usually clustered, with carved capitals and 
moulded bases. To admit more light the 
richly stained windows of the clerestory have 
become larger at the expense of the triforium, 
which has almost disappeared. 

Ornamental carving in both stone and 
wood is generously used on wall surfaces, 
capitals, mouldings, and bosses, on altars, 
choir stalls, font, pulpit, screens, and lectern. 
Gothic design appears in wrought-iron 
hinges, braces, lamps, and grills; in the gold, 
silver, brass, and ivory of the chalice, crosses, 
candleholders, and jeweled reliquaries. In 
stone, wood, and metal are seen all the 
characteristic Gothic motifs — figures of 
angels, saints, sovereigns, religious emblems, 
linenfold, flower and foliage forms, vines, 
ivy, oak, fig, grape, (Continued on page 8g) 
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Among the Trees 


BY MONTH AMONG THE 


PLANTS 





Among the Shrubs 





Among the Flowers 





. Maples should be pruned now if any prun- 
iat is necessary. If they are pruned earlier in 
the year they ‘bleed’ and are weakened. 

2. Watch out for the maple-tree borer. The 
adult form is a yellow beetle one inch long with 
black markings, which appears in July and 
should be destroyed before it lays eggs. 

3. Fruit trees may be budded in late July. 

Thin out apples and peaches. 

5. Order evergreens for August planting. 
You may be interested to visit the nursery and 
choose your own specimens to be reserved. 

6. Water newly — trees twice a week 
during dry weather. Spray evergreens all over 
with water, but do not water in the sun or the 
foliage will burn. 





The Goldenrain-tree 





The goldenrain-tree (Aoelreuteria paniculata), 
which we used to call the varnish tree, is a 
popular summer-flowering tree for the garden 
or for a lawn specimen. 

It comes to us from China, where it grows to 
sixty feet, but with us the typical height is not 
over twenty or thirty feet. It is not very at- 
tractive in winter, for its branches are not very 
symmetrical, and the color of bark and twigs 
is yellowish gray. It is not unlike a small catal- 

Its foliage, however, transforms it at once 
into a refined and interesting foliage tree. The 
leaves are rich dark green, compound, with 
long pointed leaflets, somewhat fernlike in 
shape. These turn yellow in the fall. 

It blooms in July and August when flowering 
trees are scarce. The flower is deep but clear 
yellow, in large panicles six to eighteen inches 
long which stand out rather straight all over 
the tree. These mature into bladderlike fruit 
capsules with dark brown pealike seeds inside. 

It grows fairly quickly if planted in a sunny 
position with good loam. It is useful as a gar- 
den specimen to hang over a seat or gate for 
the interest of its summer bloom and fall color 
and graceful dark foliage, or on the edge of an 
existing plantation of large trees as a lawn speci- 
men. It is worth while to choose one’s own 
plants personally at a nursery. 


To Prevent Mosquitoes in Pools 





If the pool is stocked with the right kinds of 
fish, these will take care of the mosquitoes. 
Top minnows, goldfish, sunfish, silverfish, and 
stick!ebacks are all useful. 

Kerosene may also be used to destray the 
larve of mosquitoes. Use one ounce of kero- 
sene to 15 square feet of water surface, and 
apply every ten days. If there are plants in the 


. pool use only a quarter of the amount of kero- 


sene and do not spray the plants with it. 

Mosquitoes breed in standing water. The 
oil on the water surface prevents the larve 
from breathing as they come to the surface for 
air. 


Who can tell the moment when the pine outgrew 
the whortleberry, that shaded its first sprout. It 
went by in the night. — EMeRSON’s JOURNALS 








1. Prune rambler roses after they have 
finished blooming. Cut blooming stems to the 
ground, leaving three or four stalks to each 
plant, or, if the plant is new, cut all blooming 
stems to the ground. Feed the plant with a top 
dressing of commercial fertilizer or bone meal 
worked in below the surface, and it will make 
new shoots which will bear next year’s roses. 

2. Old rambler roses which are used for shade 
over pergolas need not be pruned so drastically, 
though even these will benefit by some pruning 
to keep the base full. Multiflora roses, which 
give beautiful red fruit if the flowers are left on, 
should also be cut with discretion. 

3. If (or before) the ramblers show signs 
of foliage mildew use flowers of sulphur blown 
on with the bellows or sprinkled over the leaves. 
A better remedy is to choose mildew-resistant 
varieties. 

Remove the long curling shoots of wisteria 
to encourage blooms. 

Prune privet hedges every two weeks in 
order to keep the leaves small and boxlike. 

6. If the box thrips gets into boxwood spray 
the bushes with whale-oil soap. This insect 
gets inside the leaves, which then curl up and 
disfigure the plant. 

7. For ants on the lawn, dig holes six to seven 
inches deep and fill with dicarbon of sulphur. 
Then close the holes. 

8. Anthony Waterer spirea is useful for 
cutting when the garden flowers run low. Trim 
out dead flower heads and stems and you will 
find it easy to arrange. The flowers are soft 
magenta. 


Native Hydrangeas for July Bloom 





Some of the native hydrangeas are more 
interesting than the common _fall-flowering 
peegee hydrangea, and worthy of a place in the 
shrubbery for their midsummer bloom. 

Their flowers are in panicles of flat heads and 
are a little like the flowers of viburnums. 

Hydrangea radiata (silverleaf hydrangea) is 
probably the best among them. It forms a neat 
compact bush four or five feet high and nearly 
twice as broad. It looks distinctly cultivated 
with dark and bluer-green foliage than the 
others, but is not a formal plant. 

The flowers are in big flat heads made of tiny 
soft white flowers, with a few sterile or large- 
petaled flowers around the edge. 

It is very useful as a low, ‘filler’ shrub. 

Other good natives are the oakleaf hydrangea 
(H. quercifolia); the smooth hydrangea (H. 
arborescens) and its variety Snowhill; and the 
ashy hydrangea (H. cinerea). 


Poison Ivy 


To eradicate poison ivy cut the plants to the 
ground in midsummer and pour saturated 
solution of caustic soda over the roots. Poison 
ivy spreads by underground stems so that it is 
hard to get rid of, since any bits of stems left in 
the ground will grow up again. 
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An old straight chair with the legs cut off 
to within six inches of the ground is an excellent 
aid to weeders. 

2. Stake fall plants early. 

3. Keep sweet peas and phlox well watered 
during dry spells. 

4. Keep sweet-pea tendrils removed to en- 
courage larger blooms and longer stems. If 
necessary, tie the plants to the trellis. 

5. Small dahlia plants stand July heat better 
than large ones. 

6. Spray phlox, aconite, shasta daisy, and 
snapdragon with Bordeaux mixture for blight 
on foliage. 

Pinch back snapdragons to make bushy 
plants. 

8. Do not plant summer bulbs after July 4 
unless started in pots. 

g. A few sprays of hollyhocks in an earthern 
jar are decorative for porch and house. Slit 
the stems a few inches up before arranging. 
Cut under water if possible, for they wilt other- 
wise. 

10. Cut back Violas and forget-me-nots, 
after the first burst of bloom is over, to four 
inches to ensure August bloom. 

1. Cut down larkspur stalks after blooming. 
Destroy any parts infested with mildew or 
blight. Fertilize the soil around the plants with 
bone meal or wood ashes and let them grow up 
for the second bloom. Keep a layer of coal 
ashes around each plant. 

2. If the garden has bare spots do not 
hesitate to buy potted perennials all summer 
long. These may be had at many of the nurs- 
eries now and greatly prolong the planting 
season. Stokesia, Iceland poppy, Viola, shasta 
daisy, chrysanthemum, anemone, Veronica, are 
all good subjects for later bloom, and there 
are many others. 

13. If you buy potted annuals from now on 
in order to get blooms make sure that they 
are not hardened stock. 

14. Look to the flowers which are coming 
into bloom in August. Keep the phlox well 
watered; pinch back boltonia, both pink and 
white, to make less tall and rank; stake Veron- 
ica. 

5. Order bulbs for fall planting. 


Sweet-William (Dianthus barbatus) is a good 
plant to use in clumps at definite intervals along 
the front row of a long perennial border on a 
large scale. It seems to bring the medium 
height to the front and to strengthen the 
otherwise monotonous border of low-lying 
plants and to give it rhythm. 

The foliage is almost evergreen and remains 
good after the bloom is over. Sweet-William 
plants should be frequently divided and reset 
or renewed to keep the foliage compact and to 
keep the colors from reverting. It should be 
renewed every two years and treated as a 
biennial. 

The colors do not come very true from seed, 
though a seed mixture often gives a very star- 
tling effect of magentas and reds which is stun- 
ning in combination with larkspur, especially 
if most of the salmon reds are eliminated. 





If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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Sr. Axprews, Blackheath, 
Leith, “royal and ancient 
golf clubs,” are motifs of this 
quaint design. A Schumacher 
glazed chintz available in 
peach, blue or autumn 


PSOM DOWNS ... where Derby 

prizes used to be “ gold sovereigns” 
donated by the earl . . . Ancient Black- 
heath .. . royal St. Andrews .. . “Wee 
Leith” . . . where Paterson the cobbler 
once was partner toa king... Legends of 
Stuart and the Georges throng theseroyal 
courses. Fascinating old world stories 
living again in modern sporting prints. 


Golf, racing, hunting, yachting are the 
themes of a series of chintzes planned 
by F. Schumacher & Company for clubs 
and country houses. These striking 
prints, which include the famous “ De- 
fending the Cup in 1886,” are specially 
favored by sportswomen . . 


. sportsmen. 
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The designs are indicative of the distinc- 
tion of all Schumacher textiles... a collec- 
tion including fascinating modern weaves 
and patterns as well as exquisite repro- 
ductions and adaptations from the past. 


These materials may be seen by ar- 
rangement with your decorator, uphol- 


“Tue Dersy Stakes,’ @ 
new glazed chintz by Schumacher, 
pictures the celebrated classic of 
1820 when Thornton's “ Sailor” 
won. The background colors are 
henna, brown or blue (right) 


“View Hatroo” is a spirited 
hunting scene with scarlet-coated 
horsemen and hounds in full cry. 
A Schumacher glazed chintz in 
ground colors of sage, Hunter’s 
green or brown (left) 





mks and ‘lurf 
dpoiiing pont 


sterer, or the decorating service of your 
department store. They will obtain the 
samples that fit your particular needs. 

An interesting booklet, “Fabrics the 
Key to Successful Decoration,” gives, 
briefly, the history of fabrics and their 
importance in decorative use. It will be 
sent to you, without charge, upon request. 

Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. 
F-7, 60 West goth Street, New York— 
Importers, Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors to the trade only of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices 
also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit. 


att \ 





F-SCHUMAGCHER. ©& CO. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME BUILDERS SERVICE BUREAU 











HE cabin i!lustrated by the accom- 
panying sketches suggests an ideal 
summer camp for the average family, 
with adequate provision for overnight 
guests. The living-room, which is high 
and airy, is 20’ by 30’ and has double 
doors opening upon the view. These 
generous proportions are made possible 
by a system of alcoves which give the 
minimum amount of space to bed- 
rooms, kitchen, and breakfast-or dining- 
alcove, thus doing away with waste 
space for corridors. Besides this saving 
in actual floor space, the alcove ar- 
rangements permit added light and 
ventilation for the living-room. 
The breakfast- or dining-alcove is 
next to the kitchen and made accessible 
by means of a china closet, which may 

















































We Design a Log Cabin 








also be used as a pass closet. The 
kitchen, in turn, is convenient to the 
covered porch which may be utilized 
as an out-of-door dining-room, the 
small window making it possible to 
serve the meals from the kitchen. 

The sleeping arrangements are par- 

‘ticularly well arranged. A balcony 
over the front end of the living-room 
will easily take care of two guests, while 
the main floor contains built-in bunks 
with a locker at the foot of each for 
extra blankets, and with built-in dress- 
ers, and closets. 

For further information about this 
camp, the price of working drawings, 
and so forth, address The Home 
Builders’ Service Bureau, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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A BUILT-IN DRESSER 
AND CLOSET ARE PRO- 
VIDED TOR EACH OF 
THE TWO SLEEPING 
ALCOVES 





















THE FIREPLACE I1S 
FLANKED ON EACH 
SIDE BY BUILT-IN 
BOOKSHELVES WITH 
CASEMENT WINDOWS 
ABOVE THEM 
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ADIATORS really invisible! 
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—out of the way, out of mind 
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ee plans for attractiveandcom- And once installed, it may be promptly 
fortable interiors can now be fully realized forgotten. Never again does this small, 
—without the ordinary radiator orradi- light, compact, modern heating unit need 


ator cabinet to mar them. A new ideal attention. Leak-proof. .. rust-proof... 

has found expression in the Herman  indestructible—even freezing cannot 

Nelson Invisible Radiator—the benefits harm it! 

of radiator heat with no radiator in the room! Bef , — 
efore you build or remodel, let us send 












Installed in any standard wall or parti- you facts on the Herman Nelson Invisible 

Sadisten (1) comes inntafied tn 9 ctect tion, it leaves free every inch of floor and Radiator—learn how it has established a 

“teetl "the complete uni isready wall space. It opens up unlimited possi- | newerainworry-free heatingservice in the 
Oo insta in the wa ao 3 ° c . 

‘ bilities for decorative schemes—for effec- _ better homes, officesand monumental build- 

tive furniture arrangement. ings everywhere. Simply mail the coupon. 


HERMAN THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
N E LS O N Builders of Successful epee eee for Over 20 Years 








. BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SEATTLE 
: BOSTON SCRANTON CLEVELAND DES MOINES ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
RA D { ATO R. NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 
UTICA CHARLOTTE, N.C. CINCINNATI ;REEN BAY SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE WINNIPEG, MAN. 
BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA PORTLAND CALGARY, ALTA. 
SAGINAW INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Mo/ine, I/linois 


Please send me the illustrated book Number 31. I am planning to build 
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All the facts about the PO ee ee et containing approximately ............-...---ss-0-0-+ rooms 
Herman Nelson Invisible ‘ i 
Radiator are contained in 

this interesting book. fe a tee ee en ee ree ee Le Ee ae eNO eae 
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ie Preserving the sweetness of proportion and expressing itself beyond expression. — BEN JONSON = 
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INCE the appearance on this page several 

months ago of a few notes on the characteristic 
borders of old blue Staffordshire, I have been 
literally besieged with letters inquiring about the 
designs and relative merits of various pieces of this 
ware, So I have felt that it would be worth while 
to reproduce in this space during the coming 
months as many as possible of the most desirable 
designs found in America, together with their 
approximate dates and the names of their makers. 
The following general statement in regard to the 
collector’s interest in Staffordshire, although so well 





Fig. 1. ‘The Landing of Lafayette’ by Clews 


understood by the experienced as to seem superflu 
ous, may be helpful to beginners, Many of the 
ordinary pieces of blue tableware designed with 
flowers, or imaginary scenes and figures, are ex- 
tremely decorative and well worth having as 
heirlooms. But they are not now considered 
collectors’ pieces. These comprise, with a few 
exceptions, only those pieces which represent 
scenes or events of historic interest to Americans, 

One of the best known of the American designs 
is the Landing of Lafayette by Clews, Figure 1, 
showing Castle Garden and its footbridge, with a 
notable collection of American shipping and 
soldiery in the foreground, Certain historical 
inaccuracies, such as the picturing of a steamboat 
without masts at a time when none were made in 
this way in America, and the assignment of three 
masts to the ships Fulton and Chancellor Living- 
ston, which are known to have had but one, were 
evidently matters of small moment to the English 
draftsman, The design is inscribed ‘Landing of 
Gen, LaFayette at Castle Garden New York 16 
August 1824,’ and is framed by the most familiar 
of the Clews borders. 





Two Rare and Pedigreed Pieces 
of Colonial Silver 





OT long ago I had occasion to reread the intro- 
+S duction to the catalogue of American Silver 
written by Mr. R. T. H. Halsey for the Museum of 


Fine Arts in Boston, 1906, in which he pays such 
splendid tribute to the work of the early silver- 
smiths of America, One paragraph in particular 
I think bears repeating. ‘The silver,’ writes Mr. 


Halsey, ‘is of the period when... purity of 


form, sense of proportion, and perfection of line 
were preferred to elaborateness of design; when 
dignity and solidity were considered superior to 
bulk, and when the beautiful white metal was al- 
lowed to take its colors from its surroundings, 
rather than to be made the medium for the display 
of skill by workers in metal. The Early American 
silver, as in the case of our early architecture and 
furniture, is thoroughly characteristic of the taste 
and life of the period in America. Simple in design 
and substantial in weight, it reflects the classic 
mental attitude of the people.’ 

No better examples could be found of the in- 
trinsic beauty of the silver of this period than the 
two fine old family pieces shown in Figures 2 and 3. 
The mug, or ‘can,’ as it was called, is of the type 
with ‘bellied’ body and high moulded base first 
introduced into England about 1725 and popular 
in America until the close of the century. In 
view of a family tradition, generally accepted 
by the present generation of owners, that it 
is of English origin, it requires courage to present 
my own reasons for believing that it may be 
American, I may say, however, that I am encour- 
aged in this opinion by the testimony of a well- 





Fig. 2. Colonial Tankard made by Fobn Burt 
of Boston 


known Boston silversmith, who tells me that during 
a lifetime spent in handling and copying old silver, 
he has learned to associate the peculiar blank 
scroll used on the handle of this mug with the work 
of John Edwards of Boston. Pieces marked 
‘Edwards,’ showing the same type of scroll, may 
be seen in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
elsewhere. 








This is interesting in that the dates of Edwards 
(1670-1746) correspond well with the date given 
me of the original owner, Richard Manning, whose 
initials in large block letters, of the style generally 
found on Early American silver, are engraved on 
the bottom of the mug. Richard Manning was 
born in 1731, and would have been seventeen at 
the time of Edwards’s death, an age of ripe ma- 
turity in those days when men captained their 
own sailing vessels at twenty-one. 





Fig. 3. Colonial Mug 


Two other features point to the probability of 
American origin, In England after 1478 it was the 
almost universal custom to mark silver plate 
with a date letter indicating the year it was made, 
together with the name or initials of the maker, and 
the mark of approval of the London assay offices. 
The exceptions to this rule were in cases where old 
silver had been made over into new forms and was 
accordingly not required to be assayed and hall- 
marked, The mug under consideration bears no 
such marks, nor is there any evidence of marks 
having been erased, Considering the general accept- 
ance in the family of the idea that the mug is 
English, the likelihood that such an expedient 
might have been resorted to is in any case so 
slight as to be negligible. 

Silver was not hall-marked in America in Co- 
lonial days, but it was often the custom of reliable 
silversmiths to record the weight of a piece on the 
bottom as a sort of guarantee to customers. Such 
a mark, ‘oz. 18” § 16,’ appears on this piece just 
below the owner’s initials, thus bearing witness 
to the integrity of its maker, whether John Edwards 
or another, 


Contemporary with Edwards, and a fellow 4 


townsman, was John Burt (1691-1745), maker of 
the second piece, shown in Figure 3. Tankards of 
this plain banded type with domed cover became 
popular in England soon after the accession of 
Queen Anne, when, it will be remembered, a 
tankard of some metal as precious as the resources 
of the family permitted (Continued on page 104) 
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Make your home brighter, j 


healthier, and a pleasanter 


place tolive ..... with. 
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More 4N> \W/INI DY OWS 


MANY an old house can be made brighter, 
cheerier, and up-to-date simply by the addition 
of a few windows —a bay, a pair of dormers, 
or perhaps just a fanlight over the door. A sun 
parlor or a glass-enclosed porch would bring 
new life to many an out-of-date house. 


Whether you are remodeling or building a 
new home, make your windows of generous 
size—let in the sunlight from attic to base- 
ment. Every precious ray of healthful sunshine 
will help make it a pleasanter place to live. 

Ask us to send you free, a copy of “The 
Sunny Side of the House”—a practical book 
of suggestions for the home owner and home 
builder. It shows in a remarkably interesting 


‘AMERICAN’ CLEAR-VISION WINDOW GLASS 
a If you want a copy of “‘The Sunny Side of the House,” write name and 
/ address on the margin below and mail to us. 


way how old houses are improved in appear- 
ance simply by the addition of a few windows, 
a sun parlor or glass-enclosed porch. 


“American” Window Glass has been the pref- 

erence of architects, builders and dealers for 
“ : 

more than a quarter-century. Its hign quality, 
greater tensile strength, brilliant lustre, and 
freedom from defects and discoloration make 
it the ideal glass for windows. Whether you are 
building a new home or remodeling, specify 
“American” Clear-Vision Window Glass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY 

World’s Largest Producer of Window Glass also maker 

of QUARTZ-LITE the Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for 
Windows. 307 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘ 








A CAMP IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


\ 5 7 E bought it because of the brook. It 

was such a pleasant little brook, 
growing forget-me-nots quite on its own 
initiative. We promptly bought that part of 
it that runs into the lake, and of course some 
land went with it. But as we planned the camp 
we were going to build on the land, our minds 
kept wandering up to the spring from which 
the brook started. What if some wretched 
camper should find that, and cool (and occa- 
sionally overturn) his milk bottles in the water 
which later refreshed the forget-me-nots? So 
we faced an overdraft at the bank and bought 
the whole brook. It has proved to have a mind 
of its own. Our suggestions as to the things 
which might grow around it: watercress with 
its white flowers blooming at the same time as 
the forget-me-nots, columbine just before, iris, 
wild flag, sand lily, and ladyslipper later, not 
to mention innumerable creepers, nameless in 
Chester Reed’s guide, which we bring in from 
the woods —all these it has accepted and 


BY LUCIA E. AND HELEN D. HILL 


flattered into putting forth their best reflec- 
tions. But it will not be noisy. We have built 
dams of logs, of stone, and of netting in an 
effort to make it burble. It does not care to 
burble. The soil is almost entirely sand, and 
after each of our efforts it coolly adopts 
another and more quiet channel. 

But to return tothe camp. The woods about 
us are birch, poplar, and cedar, with occa- 
sional rather good white pine which somehow 
escaped the loggers. Our aim was to have the 
camp small and inconspicuous. We put our 
platform so low that it just cleared the ground 
on its cedar supporting posts. Up to the level 
of the horizontally sliding windows we put 
small cedars, split in half and with the bark 
left on. The beams, and the supports through- 


IN THE LIVING-ROOM, SHOWN ABOVE, ARE 
HICKORY FURNITURE, INDIAN RUGS, BLAN- 
KETS, AND POTTERY THAT HAD BEEN 
STORED IN OUR ATTIC FOR MANY YEARS 
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out, are large cedars left whole. When we came 
to the spaces between the windows proceedings 
very nearly came to a halt. We wanted elm 
bark, laid on overlapped like shingles. The 
man who was building for us, though up to 
that time he had been almost sentimentally 
tolerant of the vagaries of two obviously 
eccentric women, balked at the bark. But we 
have bark. From time to time, now that it is 
on, we have noticed him even exhibiting with 
pride that selfsame bark. As a matter of fact, 
he won his point with regard to the roof. We 
had wanted bark on that, too, bent over like 
thatch at the edges, but he said it would leak. 
There is a certain amount of the devil and the 
deep sea about bark. It has to be peeled as the 
sap rises in the spring. If you put it on while 
green it shrinks up around the nails and makes 
them fairly tight, but it also shrinks and 
buckles in between the nails. If you put it on 
when it is dry it does n’t shrivel, but it splits 
where the nails go in. Now we were awa:e of 
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Apartment Building, 400 Park Ave., New York City. Built of Indiana Limestone. Warren & Wetmore, Architects. 


ADDING DISTINCTION TO PARK AVENUE 


6 he finest apartment buildings in New York City are being 
built of Indiana Limestone. This beautiful, light-colored 
natural stone gives these buildings an atmosphere of distinction 
which returns immediate dividends to the owners. Tenants are 
easier to get. Furthermore, walls faced with Indiana Limestone 
need no costly upkeep. Bankers and mortgage firms regard the 
permanency of Indiana Limestone with favor. Thus builders 
often secure better terms when they build of Indiana Limestone. 


General Offices: 
Bedford, Indiana 





As apartment-house operators everywhere become better 
acquainted with the advantages of Indiana Limestone facing, 
there will be more of these buildings in other cities. Thanks 
to new production methods, Indiana Limestone is moderate 
in cost. We will gladly send you an illustrated booklet show- 
ing various types of Indiana Limestone buildings. Or, a special 
booklet showing residences. Address Box '751, Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. 


Executive Offices: 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 











THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH MADE FOR US THE IRON LIGHT FIXTURES, THE CRANE, AND THE LONG 
IRON BAR OVER THE FIREPLACE, WHICH WITH ITS APPENDED UTENSILS TENDS TO LOWER AN 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE 


OTHERWISE UNATTRACTIVE CHIMNEY BREAST 


the joys of camping under a trickling roof, so 
we have brown shingles, with a split cedar at 
the edges to cover the ends of the two-by-fours 
which support the roof. Except for occasional 
northwest blows we always have the front 
open; so why have a door? We bought one of 
the rubberized canvas things that the farmers 
use to cover haystacks; it is a sun-baked brown 





THE KITCHEN SPACE IS WELL PLANNED. THE LARGE SINK HAS WORK TABLES ON EACH SIDE WITH 
SPACE FOR STORES, AND SHELVES ABOVE FOR CHINA AND GLASS. THE PUMP HAS AN OUTLET AT THE 


and just the right size. We rigged it to run on 
a pulley and to roll up to within three inches 
of out-of-sight. 

Except for the bark our only real struggle 
was with the fireplace. The man who built it 
is not deaf, but he did n’t hear what we said. 
We had gathered, painfully and by hand, 
an imposing collection of stones from the 
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Teal lone 


BACK FROM WHICH WATER IS PIPED TO THE BATHTUB 





surrounding fields, and certain fossils, 
stripes, and bumps were particularly 
dear to our hearts; we knew where we 
wanted them. He looked upon such 
things as blemishes, and carefully 
turned them the other side. Then 
there was the crane. We found it one 
morning, carefully hung on the right- 
hand side of the fireplace wall, so that 
only a left-handed woman could pull 
the kettle out conveniently. We 
remonstrated, citing generations of 
New England cranes, all hung properly 
on the left. We were rebutted by equal 
numbers of his native Canadian cranes, 
alleged to have been swung from the 
right. We said that, after all, this was 
Michigan. He said that, after all, 
Michigan is a border state. While we 
were pursuing the argument the 
mortar set. Now the advantage of 
this particular man is that his fire- 
places always draw, so we let him 
finish. 

We made the pool back of the 
chimney by ourselves, however. By 
laying a pipe from the ice chest to this 
pool we at once provided a water 
supply for the latter, and relieved our- 
selves from remembering to empty the 
pan under the former. Goldfish and pond lilies 
are thriving as the result. 

The garage is our other outdoor achieve- 
ment. The necessity of providing shelter for a 
1922 sedan may seem questionable, and the 
appropriateness of calling four poles and a roof 
a garage may seem doubtful (by the way, we 
have bark on this roof), but a glance at our 
lovely gates drives these thoughts 
away. They are made out of small 
cedars with the bark left on, cut in two 
deep curves at the top, and strapped 
together by long hand-wrought iron 
hinges. The hinges date from our dis- 
covery of a blacksmith, — left some- 
what stranded when the Internation- 
al Harvester Company replaced the 
horse, — who can grasp the whole 
implication of a drawing made with a 
stub pencil on the back of an envelope. 
Since then he has made a number of 
things for us, but that story takes us 
inside the camp. 

In plan the interior is really one 
large room with alcoves at the corners, 
one for a kitchen, one for a dining- 
room, and the other two for sleeping- 
rooms with curtains that can be 
entirely drawn at night. Between 
these alcoves are a bathroom on the 
one side and a dressing-room on the 
other, giving ample privacy. The 
sleeping space was carefully measured, 
so that springs would fit in exactly 
when supported at each end by two- 
by-fours nailed to the wall. The 
kitchen space is well planned: the 
large sink has work tables on either 
side, with shelves below for stores and 
shelves above for china and glass. At 
the farther end an eight-burner kero- 
sene stove (Continued on page 103) 
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as easily as you regulate 
the heat under each pot 
on a gas range ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 











You quickly raise or lower the heat 
under each pot on a gas range, with 
the touch of a finger. 


It is now possible to raise or lower 
the temperature of each room in your 
home just as easily with the touch 
of a finger. In the home equipped 
with Hoffman Controlled Heat, a 
swing of the little handle on the ra- 
diator valve increases or lowers the 
heat of that room, with no effect 
on the temperature of other rooms. 


Hoffman Controlled Heat, adapt- 
able to coal, oil or gas systems, is 
more flexible than electric light. It 
enables each radiator to give off 
full heat, three-quarters heat, half 
heat, quarter heat or any part of 
the heat output of the radiator 
from full heat to none at all. 

This almost magic heating sys- 
tem makes fuel do more work. Al- 
ways completely under your con- 
trol, drafts automatically open and 





CONTROLLED 
HEAT 


increase steam pressure when more 
heat is needed. Drafts close with- 
out any supervision when sufficient 
pressure is reached and when the 
demand for heat is lessened. No trip 
downstairs. All action centers on 
the touch of the finger on radiator 
valve handles. 


It being a vapor vacuum system, 
only low pressure is required to heat 
even large homes and buildings. 

Like all other Hoffman steam 
heating accessories, Hoffman Con- 
trolled Heat equipment is guaran- 
teed in writing for many years. 


If you plan a new home you will 
want to know more about this most 
modern heating system. A_ post 
card brings you all the facts by 
mail. Address Hoffman Specialty 
Company, Ine., Dept. D-13, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City. 
Makers of the famous “‘ Watchman 
of the Coal Pile” Air Valves. 
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()' all the features in our tiny Washington 
cottage, | suppose that in summer we 
liked best the airy porch. Sunday morning 
breakfast out on the verandah, with a butterfly 
fanning his wings in the vines and a wood- 
thrush surveying us from the fir tree on the 
lawn — it was an ideal setting for delight. The 
pleasure of out-of-door breakfast was rendered 
still more romantic by the prosaic fact that 
there was an electric wall-socket just inside the 
doorway, so that we were able to 
plug in the electric toaster, take it 
out through the door with us, and 
have it diligently toasting while we 
finished our saucers of fresh straw- 
berries just picked from our own 
patch. From living in this cottage 
| have learned that one of the chief 
requisites of a proper porch is an 
accessible array of wall-sockets so 
that one can make coffee or waffles or 
tea or toast or chafing-dish supper 
outside in the cool shade. 

Washington has a good many de- 
vices for alleviating its hot weather 
for itself, even on those record- 
breaking davs when somebody al- 
ways goes out and fries an egg on 
the pavement downtown, thus giv- 
ing the passing shoppers the comfort 
of seeing something else sizzling 
besides themselves. At such mo- 
ments, tiving on porches, and jump- 
ing into the river, and going on pic- 
nics are the three standard ways of 
cooling off. 

A rather comprehensive study of 
porch management and _ furnishing 
could be made in a quick survey of 
the houses around the town. For 
instance, the arrangement of reading- 
lamps on porches in the warm eve- 
nings is often as well thought out as 
it would be in a room. Of course all 
the lighting devices and all the furni- 
ture must have either great durability 





TRANSFERRED TO 
W ASHINGTON 
XI. “And Vicinity’ 


BY FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


or great movability, on account of the howl- 
ing thunderstorms that blow up with no warn- 
ing at all out of a clear sky. In fact, if we ever 





‘Is IT A DISGRACE TO HAVE CHIGGERS?’ I INQUIRED SOME- 


WHAT DIFFIDENTLY OF PHINEAS 
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build a house in Washington ourselves, | shall 
be tempted to have some built-on steamer- 
chairs and divans on our porch, so cunningly 
constructed with hinges and deep backs that 
at an instant’s notice they can be folded up 
against their own framework, cushions and all, 
and hooked securely tight, making a completely 
storm-proof boxed-in affair shut up against the 
wall of the house itself. At the whirling ap- 
proach of a cloud-burst, | shall run around 
my porch, banging all my cozy 
settles and divans ‘to.’, And when the 
rain is over, | shall bang them open 
again, completely snug and dry. 

And on our back verandah I hope 
to have some ornamental gourds. 
They ought to flourish in Washing- 
ton, for | have seen them on country 
places in Maryland, regular Jonah’s 
gourd-vines climbing on the walls. 
Anybody who ever drank out of a 
gourd-dipper at an old-time southern 
well remembers how amusing and 
picturesque a hanging receptacle 
a gourd can be. We shall dry the 
gourds in winter, and every summer 
out on the back porch we shall have 
a collection of them hanging up, 
entirely waterproof, for holding lit- 
tle containers of ferns and flowers. 
With their durable woodlike texture 
and their queer hooked handles and 
deep bowls, they have the advantage 
of looking cool and smooth and un- 
troublesome when Washington comes 
down with one of its famous spells 
of semitropical heat. 

‘Do you consider Washington a 
northern city or a southern city?’ 
asked a Bostonian of a Washing- 
tonian whose family has lived beside 
the Potomac since early Colonial 
days. 

‘There’s a right curious thing 
about that,’ he answered, in an 
inimitable (Continued on page 93) 
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orated in black, coral, and gold on 





Sucu a piece as Lorenzode’ Medici, 
The Magnificent, might have com- 
missioned Cellini to make for his 


soft gray-green. In its true colors, 
itis pictured in New Ideas for Bath- 
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So eo ie: rooms, an inspiring and comprehen- 


~The Gommode 


WITH MARBLE SLAB 27 x 52 INCHES 


palazzo is the Crane Commode Lav- 
atory. The slab of fleur de peche 
marble with its hand-tinted bowl is supported 
by a hand-wrought cabinet, exquisitely dec- 


Crane Co., General Offices, Branches and sales offices in 
836 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago one hundred and sixty-six cities 
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IDEAL 
GAS HEATING/ 


Naturally, the world’s greatest heat- 











sive book of fixture placement and 
color schemes. Write for it. About installation, 





KNEE-NOLE FRONTO™ 





consult a responsible plumbing contractor. 
























Foreign Schools y 


offer advantages in language training and 
the arts, with an atmosphere of the old 
world, to supplement training received in 
this country. 


ing equipment manufacturers make 
the best boilers to burn gas. 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
are a product of the 


American Rapiator (OMPANY 


Gas Utilization Dept. 


Associations, never to be forgotten, with 
fellow pupils, and old world masters, formed 
at such schools, are an education in them- 
selves. 





a 
F Send for full information 
to American Gas Products 
Corp., 376 Lafayette St., 
_. New York, Distributor. 





Young people are fortunate who can take 
advantage of these opportunities. 





If you are interested in sending your son 
or daughter to a school abroad, we should 
be glad to assist you in finding one. 


——————————— THE — —— 
ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





8 Arlington Street Fifth Avenue Building 
Boston, Massachusetts New York, New York 
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16TH CENTURY ISPAHAN 
Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RuGS 


HE Bengal-Oriental rug has been dedicated to the 

Oriental ideals of design and coloring; passing modes 
—the fancy of the day—have never turned us from our pur- 
pose to reproduce the rarest rugs to be found in the foreign 
markets or in the hands of private collectors. .. The charm 
of the Oriental rug will never be outgrown—worthy exam- 
ples of this ages-old art are difficult to secure and then only 
at prohibitory prices, but the Bengal-Oriental reproduc- 
tions make it possible for you to gratify your taste for the 
priceless rugs of the Orient. 


Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 
in any part of the United States. 


James M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Gomeliies Decorative Service Without Charge. Mai\ the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices. 





Please send me color plates of rugs for 
(] Living room, size (] Dining room, size 
| (J Bed room, size } Hall, 
CD “Backgrounds of Oriental beauty’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


size 


| Name 
Street 
"ae 
My dealer's name is 
Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
| THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


| Dept. HB. 
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So one need not go to California 
or Spain in order that stone ter- 
races may be thus decorated. 

The flora, however, are strictly 
desert blooms. Or, to be more 
exact, in some cases mere spiky 
spines. But spines of such inter- 
esting shape or color or habit that 
a desert lover aches to place them 
where they will throw themselves 
or other plants into relief. 

All the plants of the desert 
protect themselves from the ad- 
vances of such animals as would 
break their outward shells and 
deprive them of the tiny reser- 
voirs of moisture so miracu- 
lously stored against periods of 
drought. 

These coverings, however, 
which are of so cruel a nature, 


a 
Ojo pet DeEsIERTO 
(Continued from page 32) 
The Marshfield beach yields just softness such as entirely belies 
such cobbles, small and in shades their purpose. It is just this deli- 
of violet, rose, green, or gray. cate outline — catching the light 


in unimaginable ways, and com- 
bined with their curious forms — 
which gives them their value as 
domesticated plants. Moreover, 
their colors, of modest gray and 
misty green, are subtle and in- 
triguing, while the blossoms which 
burst from their forbidding exteri- 
ors are of living flame and indigo, 
of glowing red and coral. Or of yel- 
low as pallid as white. Or of white as 
pallid as parchment. These Cacti 
seem to epitomize all the mystery, 
all the beauty, all the cruelty in- 
carnate, all the tragedy and haunt- 
ing charm of desert places. Just 
as they epitomize the pervading 
sense of unreality which invests 
the lovely ‘Eye of the Desert’: — 


On that cloud-loved terrace beyond 


; ago ~d in the the world 
have —as may be noted in the Where earth is forgotten and time 
photographs — an appearance of lies dead. 

%r—_$—*2I—_—_1 


A GARDEN THAT FRONTS THE SEA 
(Continued from page 55) 


of the Mimulus, scabiosa, and 
salpiglossis that | wanted to try 
sprinkled lightly among the zin- 
nias, and the morning-glory, Qua- 
moclit, and mignonette that | 
thought might be charming among 
the petunias, failed me. In fact, 
the situation became so desperate 
that I had to scurry round at the 
last minute and take what I could 
find to assure our July bloom. 
There were only a dozen purple 
petunias at the nurseryman’s and 
a limited number of ageratum 
and rose Phlox drummondi. This 
phlox, however, was so brilliant 
that it livened the whole garden 
in a most amazing way during 
those difficult weeks, while it 
played for time for the other 
plants to get under way. In 
fact, the phlox kept on blooming 
and blooming until well into the 
fall. Its rose was the exact shade of 
the rose zinnia, but its effect was 
much more intense, because its 
little silken-petaled flowers grew 
in flat-topped clusters in unshad- 
owed light, while the velvety 
petals of the zinnias, ranged row 
upon row, are not only light- 
absorbing in themselves, but cast 
softening shadows upon the petals 
beneath them. 

Of course, a garden should not 
be entirely dependent upon an- 
nuals. Its structure and outlines 
should be more definitely defined. 
From the first, the native wild 


roses have been our hedging and 
have been most satisfactory, with 
their single pink roses late in June, 
with their clusters of small red 
hips and the charming reddish- 
brown tracery of their twigs and 
stems in autumn. 

Black alders, bayberries, and 
huckleberries, too, prefer the head- 
lands to our location, so we have 
had to depend upon hollyhocks 
for the needed heights and tall 
structural accents. They grow 
as sentinels in the doorway gar- 
dens, in a thicket of their own that 
secludes us from the harbor road, 
and in the main garden, in tall 
clumps about the centre. There, 
on sunny days, their lovely light 
pink and rose-red flowers are 
silhouetted in a most fascinating 
way against the blue of the sea 
and sky. At the shore here in 
New England, their blooming 
season is very long and they are 
not just July flowers, as I have 
known them in gardens elsewhere, 
but stalks of continuing bloom, 
with their topmost buds some- 
times waiting until late in the 
fall for their unfolding. 

For the rows of taller flowers 
behind the zinnias, we started with 
cosmos that usually does well 
here, but the foliage was too filmy 
to give sufficient strength to the 
garden form. It also became 
seared brown one day in August 
by a cold driving rainstorm that 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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BUICK. x22 
Always. in Good Company. 


That group of men you saw today in a Buick car will ‘*check in” tonight 
at the most exclusive club in town... . And that smartly-gowned woman 
who parked her Buick so deftly will grace the most important social event 
of the season. Men and women of fashion choose Buick, not because it 
sells for a thousand dollars less than other fine cars, but because it is as 
modish, luxurious and capable as they could wish a car to be. You, 


too, will find Buick a pattern of all that is fine and beautiful in a motor car. 














Among prominent persons and institutions 
served by the Davey Tree Surgeons are 
the following: 


VICE-PRES. CHARLES G. DAWES 

HALEY FISKE 

CITY OF DAYTON 

ROGER BABSON 

ACADEMY OF HOLY NAMES 

FRENCH LICK HOTEL 

MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. 

CONNECTICUT STATE CAPITOL 

ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 

ATWATER KENT 
MANUFACTURING CO. 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of the Hon. Nicholas Longworth, Cincinnati, Ohio, by Frank Swift Chase 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


What is Davey Tree Surgery service? 


What will Davey Tree Surgeons do for you? 


First of all, Davey Tree Surgeons diagnose each 
case to determine what is wrong, if anything. 
They are especially trained in the diagnosis of 
tree troubles. If a tree is starving, they feed it in 
the right way, with the right food elements, at 
the right time. 

If a tree is afflicted with any disease or insect 
enemies for which there is any known control, 
they treat it with the right spray mixture, in the 
right way, at the right time, and give it such 
other attention as conditions warrant. 

if a tree has dead limbs, or a dying top, or in- 
terfering branches, they prune it scientifically 
and properly treat the wounds, and give it any 
other attention that its condition requires, such 
as appropriate feeding. 

If a tree has a splitting crotch or is otherwise 


structurally weak, they brace it mechanically by 
proved Davey methods, to protect it against the 
tremendous force of the winds. 

If a tree has girdling roots that are slowly stran- 
gling it, they remove the cause and properly treat 
the wounds, and then feed it to buildupits vitality. 

If a tree has decaying cavities that are slowly 
and progressively destroying it, they treat it by 
proved Davey methods, unless it is too far gone 
to save. If any of the other numerous tree 
troubles are in evidence, they apply proper 
remedies as far as humanly possible. 

All of this is done with remarkable skill and 
diligence and with devotion to the policies of the 
Davey Company and the ethics of their profes- 
sion. They will please and satisfy you. Wire or 
write nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 906 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange Pl.; Hart- 


ford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bldg.; Pittsfield, Mass., 


Sterenson Bldg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; Montreal, Royal 


Bank Bldg.; Roohester, Builder's Exchange; Buffalo, 110 Franklin St.; Toronto, 71 King St. West; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Baltimore, American 


Bldg.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C., First National Bank Bldg.; Atlanta, Healey Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; 


Cleveland, 


Hippodrome Bldg.; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Memphis, 
Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, West- 
minster Bldg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St. Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


© The D. T. £. Co. Inc., 





DAVEY TRE 


SURGEONS 


MarTIN L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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A GARDEN THAT FRONTS THE SEA 
(Continued from page 76) 


swept in from the north, and never 
fully recovered. This is something 
that must be borne in mind. All 
the foliage in a seaside garden 
must be able to withstand searing. 
After this, we tried dahlias and 
found the foliage sturdy and 
structurally effective. At first 
we tried only one color, red, but 
found that too monotonous, so 
we decided this year upon a varied 
collection and planted them not as 
specimen plants but 
for general massings. 

The design of our 
garden is an English 
cross, rather broad 
and short, as you 
find it in the plans 
ofold English country 
churches. In the 
centre of this cross, 
we placed on a wheel- 
wright’s stone, surrounded with 
four aster plants, one of the 
great kettles that we fell heir 
to when we bought the desert- 
ed oil house. Asters are also at 
the corners of the cross, and just 
inside them are four large old- 
fashioned ball dahlias, one of the 
oldest garden hybrids, the one 
that was at its best in the forties 
and that is again coming into fa- 
vor for gardens such as this. 
Their primness made them espe- 
cially appropriate for these accent 
points, while their color, a rich 
Tyrian purple, lent unsuspected 
distinction to the color mingling 
of rose zinnias, light blue asters, 
blush gladiolus, and purple pe- 
tunias about them 

Here and there, too, we used 
the darkest red cactus variety, 
and again small lavender pompons 
or henna-colored singles, but the 





main rows were made up of the 
more decorative dahlias, some 
wine red, some garnet, some deep 
lavender-pink, offset by groups in 
chamois color and cinnamon, 
bronze, or yellow ochre. We 
avoided yellows and orange, be- 
cause these colors do not go well 
with the sand and rocks, but we 
have found these dahlias, with 
cream-and-brown summer chrys- 
anthemums,  buff-and-cream 
gladioluses, and old- 
gold zinnias, very suc- 
cessful in lightening 
and enlivening the 
general effect. 

In front of the pe- 
tunias and ageratum, 
so that they spread 
out upon the sand, we 
have rose-and-crim- 
son portulacas that 
seed themselves from year to year. 
They are very precious looking 
and add an element to our garden 
that we had not thought of, and 
which has proved very interesting. 
They are flowers that close at 
sundown and that stay closed on 
sunless days. It is curious what 
a difference this habit makes, how 
it quiets the garden in the evening, 
how it simplifies it on gray days, 
and what gayety it adds when all 
about the sea and sky and rocks 
are radiant in the sunlight. 

The closeness of this garden to 
the sea affects its color in many 
ways, for the colors of the flowers 
seem to vary with the changing 
color of the sea and sky, and with 
the varying winds and weather. 
And when the fog or mist hedges 
in the garden, then it becomes an 
oasis, a special palette of vivid 
color against the enveloping gray. 
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and that dreadful personage, the 
General Public. I remember 
thinking, at the time, that this 
hit-or-miss hospitality was an 
excellent idea —the throwing 
open of a number of small places 
and plantings ‘so that we could all 
enjoy them together,’ to quote a 
small niece’s decision, after much 
anxious cogitation as to the 
advantage of a box of frosted 
cakes as a birthday gift to her 
mamma! Fortunately the vogue 
was short-lived; and even the 
Owners of small places are realiz- 
Ing that privacy obtained by 
enclosing garden space, by hedges 


or boundary walls, not only 
makes a garden more satisfactory 
and delightful to its owners, but 
to their guests and friends. All we 
need realize is that boundaries 
include as well as exclude, and 
that gates open as well as shut! 
As regards the boundaries there 
is fortunately much choice, so 
that this privacy is prohibitive to 
none. Mrs. King advocates brick 
walls, so universal in England, 
as first choice. These, however, 
although a lovely background for 
planting, are not for the great 
majority of us. Hedges are 
beautiful, and there are many 
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Sargent Hardware of solid brass and bronze 
ts correct for doorways like those in the Metropolitan’ s 
exhibition of Early American exteriors 


ScrEAMING from above the pediment 
of the Bristol House, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, the spread-eagle stands, 
typical of the early eighteen-hundreds. 
Typical, too, is the doorway and porch, 
with a design worked out in purely 
wooden quality... and with the small 
round knobs and plain keyplates. 

In the Colonial doorways of the Met- 
ropolitan, there is much of interest to 
those who build in the American man- 
ner. It is pleasant to note that solid, 
gleaming brass or bronze hardware cor- 
rect for such homes is made today by 
Sargent. This hardware is made trom 
authentic Colonial designs. Entrance 
handles, doorknockers, doorknobs and 
keyplates for interior and exterior use. 
All precisely and faithfully made to last 
for generations of users. 

Write for our helpful booklet of 

Sargent designs, “Hardware for Utility 
and Ornamentation.” A request will 
bring it free. Select Sargent pieces with 
your architect. Sargent & Company, 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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This eagle doorknocker is similar to 
those prized in the early \oth century. 
There are other doorkni dine in the 
Sargent line. This is listed as No. 16. 
Here is a plain brass knob, suitable for 
your Colonial home. Knob No. 1845, 
Cylinder Rosette No. 1. Sargent also 
makes entrance handles of various 
authentic design nnecting with firm 
cylinder locks. 























































This doorway and porch ts from the 
Bristol House, New Haven, Connectt- 
cut, built in 1803-04. David Hoadley, 
architect. In setting up the twelve door- 
ways in the exhibition, in which this 
appeared, the Metropolitan Museum 
equipped ten of them with original 
brass hardware correct for their period. 
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plays no 
favorites - 


knows no 
sentiment 


Year after year, fire reduces to 
piles of smouldering ashes, treas- 
ured homes of people who never 
gave fire a thought. 

Your home is not exempt. Fire 
plays no favorites...it strikes sud- 
denly, swiftly...taking toll in the 
priceless possessions that money 
can never replace. 

Why risk your home? The 
proper type extinguisher, prop- 
erly placed, will help you to pro- 
tect your home from fire. Fires 
differ and fire extinguishers dif- 
fer just as widely, and unless ex- 
tinguishers are correctly adapted 
to the risk and properly placed 
you will not have the protection 
you need. 

Let us help you. American-La 
France and Foamite fire protec- 
tion engineers will study your 
property...recommend adequate 
safeguards. Their advice will be 
given without prejudice for this 
company manufactures every type 
of fire extinguishing equipment. 

Mail the coupon for “Correct 
Protection Against Fire”. Ameri- 
can-LaFrance and Foamite Corpo- 
ration, Engineersand Manufactur- 
ers, Dept. 23, Elmira, N. Y. 
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A Complete Engineering Service 
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inexpensive but satisfactory hedge 
shrubs. What lovelier than a lilac 
hedge in blossoming time? Ever- 
greens too are an all-year joy. 
Fences are always desirable, and 
when one considers that the 
strong, neat, and inconspicuous 
wire fence, well planted, makes a 
most attractive and adequate boun- 
dary, we can realize that no one 
need hesitate on account of ex- 
pense to secure this first delight- 
ful attribyte of even the small 
garden — privacy. As to the 
decorative planting of such a 
fence, there is unlimited choice. 
I have in mind one in Concord, 
where the planting 
is entirely, of ram- 
bler roses — nothing 
unique, but gorgeous 
in blossoming time. 
When one remembers 
that rose cuttings 
may be rooted by the 
dozen by simply clip- 
ping prunings into 
foot lengths, and setting them 
closely in a trench, one sees how 
easily such a flowery boundary 
may be achieved. 

A beautiful boundary planting 
seen at Sevenoaks, England, con- 
sisted of a strong wire fence with 
tall uprights at regular intervals, 
at which were planted rambler 
rosevines, festooned from top to 
top in graceful curves. In front of 
the whole a well-planted perennial 
border furnished a wealth of color 
and beauty. The Sevenoaks bor- 
der was wide and long; it could 
easily be reduced and duplicated 
in the small garden — perhaps 
forming the feature of the whole 
planting, and including a little 
green; or perhaps enclosing a 
square of annuals and vegetables, 
with grass paths, at the centre 
of which is some architectural 
feature. 

The next point to be considered 
is the type of garden to be chosen, 
formalor informal. Asa general sug- 
gestion it is well, when starting a 
new place, to utilize any desirable 
available features, such as an old 
fruit tree or two, which might well 
form the high light in the layout 
of a small garden. If the place is 
absolutely bare of trees — as was 
our own — lose no time in starting 
a few. In the small garden, fruit 
trees, which have both practical 
and decorative value, are a good 
choice. Later on, if space is 
limited, the decision between trees 
and flowers, shade and color, may 
be imperative. We chose trees, 
and fight for our flowers; and a 
tremendous North Carolina pop- 
lar (chosen for necessary rapid 
growth, but a poor selection other- 
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wise) near one corner of the gar- 
den, greedily saps the soil, and 
gives the adjacent flower bed the 
curious effect of growing on the 
bias, so to speak, in spite of our 
labors with pick and spade — 
that effect being produced by the 
diagonal stretching of the mighty 
roots across our oblong of flowers. 

There are numberless simple 
designs for small plantings that 
are suitable and easily followed. 
Perhaps the enclosing perennial 
border suggested above, including 
annuals and spring bulbs, may 
furnish the flowery part of the 
garden, and enclose a grassy space 
with a largetree under 
which comfortable 
seats tempt to idle- 
ness or make more 
pleasant the perform- 
ance of miscellaneous 
odd jobs. Or the big 
tree may mark the 
boundary of the gar- 
den and have a path 
of stepping-stones leading to it, 
and a bit of suitable furniture 
around it. 

What furniture is suitable for 
the small garden? There should 
be, in shady corners, one or two 
comfortable pieces for rest or 
work and for hospitality. In 
France gay painted furniture is 
much used —and exceedingly 
pretty it is. Whatever we select, 
however, should be sufficiently 
rainproof to eliminate the last- 
minute-before-a-storm stress and 
strain of ‘moving’ and ‘covering.’ 
The pretty little pottery animals 
and birds seen in French gardens 
are also charming in a_ small 
garden. Trellises, arches, and 
such features are attractive, but 
should be used sparingly. Most 
garden lovers seem to have garden 
hobbies. One of Mrs. King’s is the 
garden gate, that can be opened 
and shut; opened for welcome, and 
shut for privacy. One of mine is 
the arch. I love a garden arch — 
at the entrance of the long path 
into the little formal garden or into 
the vegetable garden. An arch 
can be of the simplest construction 
and a small arbor of beanpoles is 
attainable for anyone. Those of 
roughly pruned unstripped cedar 
are more permanent, however, 
and form a charming support for 
vines. Such an arch, covered with 
morning-glory, is inexpressibly 
lovely, especially the ‘Heavenly 
Blue’ variety. At present our own 
arch is covered with Dr. W. Van 
Fleet roses —that rose almost 
beyond compare. We supplement 
its rather short season, however, 
with a gay annual vine or two. 

Lastly, what flowers should be 
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used in the small garden? Peren- 
nials, surely, whether in the en- 
closing border or in the formal 
beds. Vines; a few flowering 
shrubs; long-season annuals for 
picking and gay effects; many 
spring-flowering bulbs edging beds 
and borders. Crocuses are par- 
ticularly charming scalloping into 
the grass, and the tiny blue- 
flowering bulbs — Scillas, Chiono- 
doxas, grape hyacinths — spread 
delightfully under the long golden 
wreaths of forsythias. Cat mint 
(nepeta), golden alyssum (saxatile 
compactum), Arabis, spring phlox 
are at their loveliest when allowed 
to break the straight edges of 
garden paths. A colony of snow- 


drops, to lure the first honeybees, 
and to give us ‘promises of prom- 
ises’ of spring, is essential. 

I was greatly struck, in journey- 
ing through France and England, 
as all must be, with the massing of 
brilliant flowers in even the small- 
est spaces around the cottages of 
Normandy and Brittany, and in 
the English cottage gardens and 
the little homes in Wales. Every 
little corner or edge that, with us, 
would be unplanted %r grassed, 
showed a mass of the gayest, most 
gorgeous coloring. I wondered 
again and again if some such 
planting might not be possible in 
some of our factory towns, for 
instance? - 
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St. Lawrence, close to the point 
where that great river emerges 
from the broad expanse of Lake 
Ontario. 

This was the LeRay house at 
Cape Vincent. It is not known 
definitely that James LeRay ever 
stopped in that home, or even saw 
the building of it. In fact, the 
very date of its erection remains 
a matter of conjecture. It is 
known that the house was built 
somewhere between 1805 and 
1815 —very slowly and labori- 
ously. Cape Vincent tradition 
says that an ancient stonemason 
— by name, Hugh MacPherson — 
finished the job of its erection 
sometime in the summer of 1816. 
The stones from which its stout 
walls were slowly fabricated were 
boated across the river from 
Carleton Island, three miles dis- 
tant. 

For some years after its com- 
pletion, Vincent LeRay continued 
to occupy the house. Then he left 
Cape Vincent for all time, and for 
a few more years it stood un- 
tenanted. In 1837 it was pur- 
chased from the LeRay heirs 
by three brothers, — distinguished 
officers of Napoleon’s army, — 
Hyacinth, Louis, and Theophilus 
Peugnet. The first two of these 
brothers had previously resided 
in New York City, where they 
had opened a school for boys, 
among whom was General Beau- 
regard, afterward of the Confed- 
erate Army. For many years these 
brothers and their descendants 
continued to occupy the stone 
house, which gradually came to 
be known as the Peugnet house. 





A few years ago it was purchased 
by the late Senator Elon R. 
Brown, of Watertown. It is to- 
day the property of Senator 
Brown’s daughter and her hus- 
band, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Johnston, who have restored the 
house charmingly and returned 
it to its pristine scenes of gayety. 
Cape Vincent is, itself, a village 
of real charm and sweetness. For 
years it cherished dreams of 
greatness. Three quarters of a 
century ago an important railroad 
was builded to its wharves, and 
it became an entrepét of real 
importance. Upon the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
much of the silk that crossed the 
Pacific from the Orient entered 
the United States through this 
customhouse. In my boyhood 
days I can remember the brisk 
summer scenes upon its docks, the 
broad white passenger steamers 
crowding their ways to and from 
them, the ceaseless hustle and 
bustle of a really busy port. And 
at night, lying in my bed, I would 
listen to the hoarse whistles of the 
big boats that went up the lakes 
— all the way from Montreal and 
Ogdensburg to Chicago or to 
Duluth. Their great tones con- 
trasted with the bell of the little 
Catholic church, in whose grassy 
churchyard so many of those 
brave French souls, who long ago 
found the Cape, forever sleep. 
The dream ended. The railroad 
sent its principal trains to other 
river points. The big steamboats 
no longer came. Within a decade 
three sizable hotels were burned 
to the ground. The village had 
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These Nine Letters in This Book 
Take the Headache Out of Your 
Heating Problem 


LL nine are honest-to-goodness 



















letters, exchanged between ‘ 
friends t 
These nine letters combined with ‘Ve 
some heat-experience comments of oe 
our own, you'll find give you the S 
why and wherefore for every sort 
of heat thrift problem. 3 
Problems covering everything xt 
from fireplaces to vacuum steam. - ¥ 
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Send in the coupon, and a 
free copy of ‘Letters To 
and Fro”’ will go to you 
by the next mail. 



































Send me your booklet on heating called 
“Letters To and Fro.” 


(Please Print Name and Address) 








IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 
Representatives in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada 












































































THE HOUSE 


Each piece is carefully inspected and 
hand smoothed by expert workmen 





. a Stickley Living Room 


“Faithful ‘Reproductions of 
Early American Masters 


E are building today from the 

models created by the early 
settlers. Primitive though they were, 
they designed and built better than 
they knew — for their work will 
endure for all time. 





Years of study have been devoted 
to the selecting and collecting of rare 
old pieces of Early American. Many 
of these we have copied and repro- 
duced exactly in the same woods 
and the same effect, even to 
the identical soft, mellow 
tones and velvety finish. 
There are over 300 Stickley 
pieces. 












Write L. & J. G. 
Stickley, 
etteville, 
your copy > 
Stickley booklet ““B” 
and list of nearest 
dealers. 


Candle 





The work is personally super- 
vised by Leopold Stickley. All 
genuine Stickley furniture bears 
our name, a guarantee of quality 
and authenticity. On display at 
leading dealers. 


Tourists welcome at fac- 
tory showrooms, 5 miles 
east of Syracuse on main 
highway — Route 5. 


Almerican 
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boasted a handsome theatre. It 
too was burned; Cape Vincent 
lost heart, lost hope. Its dream 
faded entirely. Grass grew upon 
its wharves. A _ beneficent Con- 
gress finally built a breakwater, 
long needed. But it was too late. 
Cape Vincent was to be a village 
by the riverside, recalling a brisk 
past. A village only, albeit a 
village of real charm and sweet- 
ness; and, because of this, of 
increasing interest and appeal to 
folk from afar, with summer 
homes, large and small, springing 
up upon the brink of the St. 
Lawrence. And the Peugnet 
house, forever remaining doyen 
and queen of all of them — a sort 
of dowager empress, surrounded 
by a loving court. 

The house to-day stands, as it 
has stood these many years, on a 
narrow strip of land between the 
broad chief street of the village 
and the river. Its one main facade 
gives to the town, the other to 
the river and the Canadian shore 
just beyond. The bank is clean, 
but high, and there are steps to 
the boathouse wharf; the broad 
flat roof of that structure comes 
at just about the right level of the 
lawn. There are close-cropped 
grass and fine trees a plenty. And, 
beyond the house, a profusion of 
gardens — for all purposes, prac- 
tical or ornamental. 

It is the house, itself, that com- 
mands chief attention. Two sto- 
ries in height, —to say nothing 
of basement or of attic, — it is in 
form oblong, and without wings 
of any sort: the simplest form of 
design. The front door is wide 
and hospitable, and a broad hall- 
way crosses from it to a similar 
doorway to the rear, which in turn 
gives to a stone platform of charm- 
ing design, with curved steps at 
either side and iron handrails of 
rare delicacy. These lead to the 
rear lawn and the paths to the 
boathouse and the private dock. 

The main stair of the house is 
hidden. It rises between two 
partition walls at the right. There 
is naught to break the vista of 
that broad hall, nothing what- 
soever to rob it of its generous 
proportions. The chief rooms that 
flank it are at the rear, facing the 
waters of the river. Each is about 
seventeen feet wide and twenty- 
two feet long. The one at the 
right is now the library, that at 
the left, the music-room. From 
this last a door connects with the 
dining-room, which is on the 
street facade of the residence. 
There is a pantry adjoining. The 
kitchen is in the basement. The 
opposite apartment on the street 


facade is a bedroom. There are 
six master bedrooms in this old 
home. To give each a bathroom 
was a problem for the architect 
who did the remodeling of the 
house — a problem which finally 
was solved only by appropriating 
and adjusting the huge closets 
that the bedrooms formerly pos- 
sessed, and yet not robbing these 
of their practical accommodations, 
The alcoves in which the beds 
themselves formerly rested — for 
the most part, quite shielded from 
fresh air — have been transformed 
into dressing tables. The old 
house has been made in every way 
as comfortable as the apartments 
in the most modern housing struc- 
tures in the large cities. 

Simplicity rules this dwelling. 
It is only in its details that one 
really finds the French touches 
lent it so long ago by its early 
builders. Of these the most 
pronounced are the elliptical 
arched windows, which long ago 
were pronounced its chief archi- 
tectural feature. Deep-set in the 
thick stone walls, each of these 
lends great charm to the room, 
which it floods with light. With 
fine restraint, the present chate- 
laine of the residence has refrained 
from using any colors whatsoever 
upon its walls. The architectural 
grace of windows and doors, the 
good design of the mantels, 
together with the splendid pro- 
portions of the rooms themselves, 
have rendered colorings unneces- 
sary. The curtains, the furnish- 
ings, the pictures furnish all the 
relief that is needed. All of these 
are not only in admirable taste 
in themselves, but cleverly they 
reflect the French origin of the 
dwelling they adorn. In_ the 
ancient maps that line the main 
hall, one spells the ambitions of 
the New France, the vain hopes 
of the Versailles of two centuries 
ago. The vicinage, near and far, 
is clearly shown. In library and in 
music-room as well there are prints 
that once in a blue moon one 
stumbles upon in searches upon 
the Rive Gauche. Even the books 
in their ancient bindings carry 
the traditions of the house. Many 
of them are lined tightly together 
in two tall bookcases ranged on 
either side of the main door to the 
library. The other dominant 
feature of this most comfortable 
room is a broad mantel, with 
broad divans ranged at either side 
of it. The very arrangement of 
the house furnishings bespeaks its 
abounding hospitality. 

These too have been kept in key 
with the flavor of the mansion. 
Small chairs of the period of the 
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In Colonial days spoke holes in a felly 
were bored by the wheelwright one 
by one—a laborious, inexact process 




















Spa of Packard’s acknowledged leadership 
in the fine car field lies the story of 
Packard’s development of specialized machine 
tools. A long story of pioneering achievement— 
but one which tells of swift advances in manu- 
facturing processes affecting every Packard part. 


For example, when Packard cars first gained 
fame for quality nearly thirty years ago, each 
part was individually drilled with a single tool 
and many measurements—a method but little 
improved over those of our forefathers. 


Today, in the modern Packard plant, multiple 
drill-presses pierce more than a score of holes 
in the three sides of transmission housings— 
in one operation. Each hole is accurately located; 
each is exact to the requirements of Packard’s 
high precision standards. So, in the building of 
a Packard, even the drilling of holes has become 
an operation of rapid and scientific exactness. 


It is precision manufacture which permits 
Packard to translate fine engineering and mate- 
rials into superlative performance and long life. 


Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $4550. Individual custom models from $3875 to $8725, at Detroit 
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These are Romany Rainbow 
Tilesand Romany Brown Tiles 
reproduced direct from the 
original. The colors in any 
shipment of Romany Rainbow 
Tiles range from russet 
through the tans to a delicate 
green and when laid present 
a medley of golden shades. 


Romany Grey 
Romany Rainbow 
Romany Brown 
Romany Red 
Romany Redflash 


Romany Tiles are an 
American Product 
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Border Pattern No. 2552, 


Field Pattern No. 1540. 


ROMANY 
"| TILES 3° 


Manufactured by 





a done in 


colorful Romany 
Rainbow Tiles pro- 
vides the utmost in 
comfort, style, dura- 
bility and sanitary 
qualities. It immedi- 
ately stamps the 
home with the mod- 
ern touch and pro- 
vides a warmth of 
color which effective- 
ly dispels the chilly 
feeling so often as- 
sociated with the 
old-fashioned bath. 
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UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE COMPANY - PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 





Member, Associated Tile Manufacturers 
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© TILE-SETTING is a 
true craft, requiring a 
high degree of skill and 
workmanship. A compe- 

tent job of tile-setting will give 
you results of enduring beauty. 
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Inyourcommunity thereisan 
experienced tiler, who can show 
you the different types of kera- 
mic tiles, make practical sugges- 
tions, andsee that yourtile jobis 
efficiently andskillfully handled. 
If you wish to get in touch with 
him—write to us and we will 
gladly assist you in doing so. 


Associated Tile Manufacturers. 











“With all the delight 
of a fresh discovery— 


they are turning to th 


Tues OF CLAY, molded and 
fired to everlasting permanence 

Beautiful things in themselves 
today they are bringing an alto- 
gether new richness and beauty into 
American building. 





Keramic tiles—real tiles—are one 
of the oldest building materials in 
the world. From Egyptian tombs 
of six thousand years ago can be 
seen today undamaged tiles whose 
wonderful colors have grown: only 
deeper and more brilliant with aime. 


Keramic tiles have an endurance 
that belongs te almost no other ma- 
terial. Put keramic tiles, properly 
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in blue and yel- 
low keramic tiles, 
designed for a house in 
French Provincial stule, 
by Frank J. Forster 


e age-old 


beauty of real files 





laid, in your home—and they will 
never have to be repaired or re- 
placed. Nothing can harm them. 
Moisture does not penetrate them, 
chemicals do not stain them, fric- 
tion does not wear them out. Their 
colors never fade. 
7 ERAMIC tiles have an absolutely 
individual beauty and character. 
The slight, sometimes almost impercepti- 
ble variations of color and texture in 
keramic tiles, due to differences in the 
clay and the firing, give them a charm 
and originality that no other material 
possesses. Their range of color is almost 
unlimited. And because each tile is a 
separate unit, they lend themselves to 
great variety of design. 
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If you are building or remodelling— 
consider the possibilities of keramic tiles. 

Tiled bathrooms, of course—but do you 
know what beautiful bathrooms*they 
are making today with colored keramic 
tiles, at a very moderate cost? A tiled 
kitchen, as warm and lovely and mellow 
as some of the French provincial kitchens 
abroad. A tiled sunporch which neither 
sun nor rain nor cold can ever damage. 

Because keramic tiles never need re- 
placement or repair—and because their 
beauty increases with the years—they 
are a true economy. 

Let us send you our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, Enduring Beauty in your 
Home through Keramic Tiles. You will 
find in it wonderfully interesting facts 
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about keramic tiles; how they are being 
beautiful throughout 
America; how you can use them in 
your home. Mail the coupon today! 
Associated Tile Manufacturers. 


used in homes 


SEND TODAY 
for this interesting booklet! 





Associated Tile Manufacturers, Dept. A-7. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me 
your booklet, “Enduring Beauty in your 
Home through Keramic Tiles.” 
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The wall illustrated is built of Natco Tex-Tile, a hol- 
low building tile with a texture face as beautiful as the 
finest tapestry brick, and furnished in a range of attrac- 
tive shades. Natco Tex-Tile walls are strong, self-insu- 
lated, moisture resisting, require no painting, repairs or 
maintenance, are unaffected by the elements, are per- 
manently attractive and permanently satisfactory. 
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HEN summer comes, with stifling, en- 
ervating days, those who have built 
with Natco find their homes true havens from 
the heat. For the Natco exclusive double-shell 
construction insulates a building with a mul- 
tiple blanket of dead air, that bars discomfort. 


The qualities of Natco Tile that keep heat out, 
are equally effective, in the winter, at keeping 
it in. Natco homes are cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, more livable the year round. 
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| NATCO FORMS 
~~) A HAVEN FROM 
THE HEAT 


Natco—the Complete Line of Hollow Building 
Tile—provides a tile for every building need. 
Its use brings to structures greater economy 
and longer life. Its use brings to owners great: 
er enjoyment, and assured, permanent satis’ 
faction. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PR@FING: COMPANY 
General Offices: Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices: New York, Flatiron Building; Chicago, Builders Building: 
Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; Boston, Textile Bldg.; In Canada: National 
Fire Proofing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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AN Otp Frencu House 
(Continued from page 8o) 


Directory proclaim an origin in 
the ateliers of some far-off French 
provincial city—or even old 
Paris itself. There is no doubting 
the origin of the curious ancient 
sofa which is known to have been 
brought by Count Pierre-Frangois 
Réal from Paris when, after the 
downfall of the first Napoleon, he 
was exiled from France. The Réal 
tradition is one of Cape Vincent’s 
choicest. In it, this shrewd prac- 
titioner and most devoted friend 
of the First Consul — who, during 
the Hundred Days, was the 
Prefect of Police of the chief city 
of France — came to Cape Vin- 
cent, then the tiniest and most 
isolated of American inland set- 
tlements, and boarded with a 
pioneer of the town, John B. 
Esselstyn. Réal built a small 
wooden house by the river’s edge, 
which, from its peculiar general 
formation, soon became known 
as the ‘Cup and Saucer House.’ 
The heart of the tradition speaks 
that this humble residence was 
to have become the permanent 
abiding place of the great Na- 
poleon, when fate, or ingenuity, 
should have released him from St. 
Helena. Both having refused to 
play this rdle, the Cup and Saucer 
House remained for years un- 
tenanted, and in 1867 burned to 
the ground. In the confusion that 
accompanied the fire a few rare 
bits of furniture were saved. The 
old sofa was one of these. 

Many a piece of this ancient 





cabinetwork could, if it would, 
speak its own story of the yester- 
days. In the broad-vistaed draw- 
ing-room there are mirrors, cab- 
inets, chairs, prints, a fine console 
table of mahogany bound with 
brass — each with its own storv 
to tell. 

Even the ancient floor of an up- 
per room has its own epic. One can 
easily discern upon its painted 
surface the scars caused by the 
hammering of muskets, ninety 
long years ago. That was ’37, 
and the occasion of the ill-starred 
Patriot War, which was to have 
resulted in the freeing of Canada 
from British domination and 
which really resulted in a misera- 
ble debacle. The greater part of 
the fighting in that short conflict 
was along the shores of the upper 
St. Lawrence. 

The saga of such a house as this 
is not easily told. In the passing 
of the years much of it disappears. 
But, with every good fortune 
attending, the old house itself 
remains; takes unto itself each 
oncoming decade fresh dignity 
and understanding; becomes itself 
a tradition and an_ inspiration, 
not merely to those who have the 
rare fortune to dwell beneath its 
roof, but to those who are favored 
to be bidden within its doors. In 
fine spirit these last easily may 
become legion. In the case of this 
old house by the river bank at 
Cape Vincent, already they are 
legion — nothing less. 


CoLLECTING COLLECTORS 
(Continued from page 43) 


unexpected capitals of bygone 
days, and heart spelled ‘Herte’ 
as on the old drinking glasses. 
Another of these personal valen- 
tines was fashioned by Pamela 
Wainwright in 1783. It is a little 
white paper circle, no more than 
six inches across, adorned with 
eight cut hearts. Written on it is 
the familiar verse beginning, ‘The 
rose is red,’ while a further senti- 
ment is, ‘Hopping, my dear, you 
will be mine.’ (Hearts were more 
Steadfast than spelling in those 
days!) A third, a still earlier 
eighteenth-century valentine, 
made in Virginia in 1764, is 
evidently the result of an elegant 
education, for it is a meticulous 
Paper cutting, an 

art in which, accord- 

ing to Felt, young 

ladies of Salem ex- 

celled, and these lacy 


hearts and solid hearts, pierced 
by arrows, all set against a black 
background, are very satisfying, 
although a little sombre. A fourth 
work of delicacy is a German 
needlepoint (pin-pricked) valen- 
tine, made sometime in the middle 
seventeen hundreds, and revealing 
a plump little God of Love seated 
in a blossoming rose. 

I could go on endlessly, of 
course; for example, that very 
feministic group where the lady 
boldly leads a red-tunicked Cupid 
to shoot, with curved bow and 
unerring arrow, at a_ slender, 
pensive gentleman who wears 
tight pink trousers and reclines 
on a yellow sofa, book in hand and 

all unaware of his 
fate. This was pub- 
lished by Park of 
Leonard Street, Lon- 
don, and fortunately 
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Good Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 








Gothic Haroware 
by Corbin 


le great colleges you will find it. In magnificent churches and 
cathedrals. In hundreds of schools, theatres, hospitals. Why? 
Because it is good hardware. It performs. It adorns. It lasts. 


You may never build a church, school, or college, but some day you 
hope to build a home. You will want good hardware. Remember 
Corbin for what it will add to your home. Authentic, fitting designs. 
Locks that work. Hardware that lasts—because it is good. 


Remember, too, that whatever Corbin design you choose it will 
be complete. Locks, latches, hinges, bolts, knobs, knockers, and 
catches — good hardware for every door, window, cupboard and 
closet in all the house. 


Auseful and interesting folder 
on Gothic Hardware by Cor- 
bin is yours for the asking. 
Write P. & F. Corbin, Dept. 
B-7, New Britain, Conn., and 
ask for Booklet K-315. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


SINCE 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
The American Hardware 
Corporation, Successor 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
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OUR 
VACATION 
OFFER 
25c for 
Three Months! 


The 





In these words, Commander 
Richard Evelyn Byrd tells of 
the adventure that is before 
him now. Read his own story 
in The Youth’s Companion 
this summer. Learn how he 
will attack the last great 
challenge with his airplanes 
and his 55 brave companions 
—all of them prepared to 
look death in the face and 
plant the flag of the United 
States at the bottom of the 
world. Commander Byrd gives 
you, in The Youth’s Com- 
panion, the greatest story 
that has ever come from an 
aviator’s heart. Now running. 
See our Vacation Offer. 


YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















CoLLECTING COLLECTORS 
(Continued from page 81) 


we know to whom it was sent — 
to Mr. Gregory, Jr., No. 23, South- 
gate Street, Bath. I confess a 
romantic interest in him because 
he lived — or used to — next door 
to where | lodged in Bath. | 
cannot help wondering if he suc- 
cumbed? And what, too, about 
Minnie, whose lover bestowed 
upon her a valentine, gay with a 
bouquet of flowers in a Greek vase 
with the word Alter printed on it? 
(I hope his affections did n’t, but 
remained steadfast as the flames 
that small amorini are fanning.) 

The verses on these valentines 
are good and bad and indifferent, 
usually the last. Here is one of 
the good ones, a stanza with some- 
thing of Herrick’s grace: — 


All | seek of Life to give 

Thus to love thee, thus to live. 

No other heaven I’d seek than thine, 
My charming, blooming valentine. 


Here is another, not bad, certainly, 
and decidedly amusing: — 


If not [’ll start 
With broken heart 
Where waves beat dark and stormy; 
Where none shall know 
You scorned me so, 
I’ll go to California [evidently using 
the old pronunciation]. 


I can show you, however, a 
happier suitor — also one of my 
favorite valentines. It is called 
‘The Sailor’s Return,’ and 1s 
dated, I think, 1805. Observe the 
delicately amorous couple, the 
man wearing a hybrid admiral’s- 
hat, candy-striped trousers like 
Uncle Sam’s, a blue jacket, a 
rose-red waistcoat. Admire, too, 
the lady’s gown of maiden white, 
her yellow bonnet and gloves and 
shoes. A gallant barque rides in 
the offing; overhead, a cupid, a 
very pink cupid, hovers above a 
rosy ribband weighted at either 
end with hearts and darts, doves 
and anchors, while an accompanvy- 
ing legend reads, ‘The sweet little 


Cherub that sits up aloft, will 
look out a good berth for poor 
Jack.’ And here is the verse: — 


I’m a jolly Jack Tar, just come from 
afar, 

And cruising about for a wife; 

I’m young and |’m able, so let us 
join Cable, 

And swim through the Ocean of Life, 

Chen say, sweet girl, will you be mine? 

My charming, lovely valentine? 


Prettier, though not so engag- 
ing, is the Mansell with its motifs 
resembling an old illumination. 
The patterns of the fragile lace 
border are outlined in gold, red, 
blue, and green, — Mansell shows 
a delicate finesse in all his work, — 
and the large ‘E’ that heads the 
verse has caught the colors of a 
fifteenth-century missal. I sup- 
pose the valentine was inspired 
by that pseudo-Gothic rage which 
swept early-Victorian England, 
a fashion that, for the most part, 
produced ugliness, but here gives 
us a charming exception. 

These are just some of Mr. 
Baer’s valentines. Again and 
again I keep referring to the wealth 
of his collection, to its infinite 
variety. He has valentines from 
England and America, from Scot- 
land, France, Germany, and Aus- 
tria. It was from him that I 
learned the names of Rudl of 
Prague and Riedel of Niirnberg, 
and that Augsburg was a centre 
for early valentine making. He 
confirmed, too, what I had already 
suspected, that the best of the 
embossed paper used by English 
stationers was either imported 
from Germany or made by Ger- 
man workmen who had come over 
to England, but, until he told me, 
| did not know that the finest 
of the cobweb work was done by 
nuns in France. Bird cages they 
sometimes are called, you remem- 
ber —I have four, but he has 
dozens of these minutely cut 
And he has German 


papers. 





FROM STRASSBURG COMES THIS OLDEST OF VALENTINES, 
DATED CIRCA 1710 
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COLLECTING COLLECTORS 
(Continued from page 82) 


valentines with tiny painted mir- 
rors, and hundreds of commercial 
valentines: Kershaws, Mansells, 
Meeks, Lloyds, Gilks, Howlands, 
Burkes, Addenbrooks, and all the 
rest of the names that collectors 
are eagerly seeking. Scores of 
early comics, too; some of them, 
you see, go back to the very 
beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and while I shall always bear 
them a grudge for killing what was 
once a gracious folk-art, | cannot 
help being amused at their gro- 
tesqueries. Especially the trans- 
formations, changing a fine lady 
into a parrot, a man into a wolf, 
showing a wife-beaten husband 
rocking a baby, all with the quick 
twitch of a paper slip. 

Besides, Mr. Baer owns over 
eighty Valentine Writers, those 
helpful volumes of ready-made 
verse that lifted many a lame poet 
over Love’s stile. Some are of the 
eighteenth century, others were 
printed in the early nineteenth, 
and most have spacious, gran- 
diloquent names and_ subtitles. 
Would n’t you like to own Kem- 
mish’s Annual and Universal 
Valentine Writer, published in 
1797, especially when you were 
further beguiled by the descrip- 
tion, ‘Being a true Guide to the 
Temple of Hymen or Love’s 
Instructor’? All for sixpence it 
could be had in the days of its 
youth, but try to buy it for that 
price now! This Writer, too, has 
a charming frontispiece, a_be- 
capped lady seated at a writing 
desk, a soft gray-blue picture of 
the past. I waver between that 


and the one here _ illustrated, 
printed about eighteen hundred 
for Thomas Hughes of Ludgate 
Street. This is entitled Hymen’s 
Rhapsodies or Lover's Themes, 
‘a collection of Original Valentine 
Verses, written expressly for this 
Work for Gentlemen to Address 
Ladies in Sonnets.’ The combina- 
tion of the British grenadier and 
his buxom, blue-scarved sweet- 
heart, besides a church to show 
that his intentions were honorable, 
is entrancing. 

The ladies — God bless them — 
were not forgotten as alternate 
aspirants in these Writers, for a 
third is called Cupid’s Cabinet or 
Lover’s Pastime, adapted to the 
use of both Sexes. Still, my fancy 
most dwells on Hymen’s Revenge 
against Old Maids, Old Bachelors 
and Impertinent Coxcombs, and | 
should adore to possess Cupid's 
Roundelay or Nonpareil of Love, 
once owned by Eugene Field, and 
with his directions to the binder still 
on the title-page. After this I shall 
haunt the bookshops on the Strand! 

For it was a book that started 
Mr. Baer’s good fortune, a book 
that he did n’t get at an auction. 
Instead, for a dollar or two, he 
bought a package of valentines, 
the fairly inexpensive opening 
wedge of a collection that now far 
surpasses the one in the British 
Museum. You see, he is collector’s 
luck personified, flair plus chance 
plus persistence plus knowledge, 
though, in Mr. Baer’s case, | am 
tempted to add to my list of 
qualifications taste, that best gift 
to the lover of old beauty. 
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Tue PRoBLEM OF THE EDGING PLANT 


(Continued from page 49) 


experience | have never succeeded 
in creating a more horrible or 
monstrous effect. A few ‘ pot-mari- 
gold’ blooms in an old earthen 
teapot or bowl will do very well, 
but put a million of them together 
and you have a nightmare. The 
calendula seedlings which ap- 
peared in my garden beds the 
following spring would easily have 
planted a township solid. A stray 
plant or two is all I have since 
been able to tolerate. Of course, | 
Should have known better. A 
large flowered plant cannot make 
a really satisfactory edging, for 
the effect is bound to be spotty 
and the edging likely to lose its 
distinctiveness as an edging and 
become part of the bed. 


Still groping along, with the 
idea of a color edging in my mind, 
I fell upon the snapdragons. Here 
was something to be had in all 
sorts of separate colors and with 
flowers small enough and in 
sufficient numbers to produce a 
mass effect, and, in the ‘Tom 
Thumb’ strain, seldom attaining 
a greater height than six inches. 
I used them in single colors, alter- 
nating colors, and finally in a 
tremendous riot of all the colors. 
Anyone who knows the most 
highly developed strains of snap- 
dragon will realize that my edging 
contained that season every imag- 
inable color save blue. That 
August I had a ‘walkover’ in all 
classes for snapdragons at the 
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Keep June in 


83 


AS SUNSHINE 


- “ — 


the 


Home AIl the Year 


UST as June with its delightful days is 
one of Nature’s most generous gifts, 
so oil heating, with its wholesome, care- 
free, even temperature, is one of the most 
beneficent gifts of science. The home 
which is properly heated with oil keeps 


| June indoors through the bleak days of 


a winter’s storm or the chill of an April 
rain. 


Oil heating is ideal heating—the system 
toward which humanity has been striving 


| since the days when the cave man dis- 


covered fire and began to climb toward 
civilization. Self-regulated, it is as effortless 
as an electric clock. You never have to go 
to the cellar and swing a grimy shovel to 
“get up some heat.” Simply set the ther- 
mostat, and the temperature need never 
vary more than two degrees. 


The more you learn about this labor- 
saving system of heating, the more likely 
you are to join the increasing thousands 
of home owners who have found that no 
other modern convenience contributes so 
much to the health and comfort of ahome. 


Impartial authorities have prepared a 


| series of booklets for the Oil Heating 





Institute on every phase of this subject. 
They are free. The coupon will bring you 
the one that interests you most. For the 
sake of your home this winter, mail the | 
coupon today. 


| 
| 
OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 1 
420 Madison Avenue New York City 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to | 
furnish special information on the heating 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings, and on the 
various heat treating processes of industry. | 





This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


It is the symbol of satis- 
factory public service in 
oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers 
who are members of the 
Oil Heating Institute are 
permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have 
earned their membership 
through the enthusiasm 
of thousands of home 
owners whom they have 
provided with efficient 
and dependable oil heat. 


Thisemblem protects you, 
and it will be protected, 
on your behalf, by the 
Oil Heating Institute. 


Check the book you want 


MAIL THE 
COUPON 
TODAY! 





———_—_—— —_ ” is) 
OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 
420 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send me, free of charge, 
the following information on 


oil heating equipment: | 
Does it Pay to Install | 
ee 8D) ae 
Are Oil Heaters Perfected?..... 
What About the l 
Supply of Oil Fuel?............ ] 
Making Better Use | 
of the Basement...........-.--- 
WB i ded ccdxdaseegeisuscs7sas | 
PS So ccduiwssanasodewas | 
ee eee 
H.B.-7 ] 
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BEAUTY... 2 all our surroundings! Modern America is 
demanding it, because beauty makes life happier. . . more 
worth living. Leading architects, alert to this new-day trend, 
are more than ever advising the use of Hartmann-Sanders 
Entrances. Hand wrought by master craftsmen, their artistry 
lends beauty and charm to the finest homes. Illustrated cata- 
logMs30f Model Entrances gladly sent on request. Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago. Eastern Office and 
Showroom, 6 East 39th Street, New York City 


HARTMANN*+SANDERS 


PERGOLAS * COLONIAL ENTRANCES * KOLL COLUMNS 
ROSE ARBORS + GARDEN EQUIPMENT 











hroughout America decorators and archi- 
63 tects are using these new scroll design 
awnings to give a more artistic touch of color 
to the better homes. A variety of patterns 
harmonious for all types of architecture. 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
SWANFELDT AWNINGS are fully 
described in our Illustrated Booklet 
for 1928—FREE from your local 
distributor, or send to ANDREW 
SWANFELDT, 224 South Main 
St., Los Angeles, Calif, Dept. F. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE EDGING PLANT 
(Continued from page 83) 


local flower show. But I did not 
have an edging plant in my gar- 
den; rather, they were the back- 
bone of the garden that summer. 
But, taken soberly, even in its 
most subdued hues, the snap- 
dragon falls short as an ideal 
edging plant, because it does not 
last at its best long enough, and 
the long northern autumn will find 
it sort of petering out. 

Naturally I had become rather 
‘fed up’ on col- 


fornica, 


assortment of seeds they sent me 
was nothing short of bewildering, 
including such unheard-of things 
as Arenaria montana, Kaulfussia 
amelloides, Gilia, nemophila, San- 
vitalia procumbens, Shortia cali- 
Silene, and so forth. 
Besides these there were several 
of the dwarf, compact lobelias, 
very low growing annual Phlox 
drummondi, several colors in 
Violas, and a lilac alyssum. That 

summer my gar- 





ored edgings and 
went back again 
to alyssum, this 
time with a dif- 
ference, however, 
for | now alter- 
nated it with a 
very dwarf pale 
blue flowered 
ageratum. At last 
my garden diary 
registered a prog- 
ress. On the 
whole the result 
was good, though 
somehow too stiff 








den looked like 
an infant exper- 
iment station, for 
I] grew all these 
and set them as 
edgings in vari- 
ous parts of the 
garden, allotting 
each from five to 
ten fect of edg- 
ing position and 
giving them equal 
chances for mak- 
ing good. 
Possibly I was 
too exacting. 








and stilted for 
perpetual employment. 
Meanwhile | had of course been 
observing what other folks used 
in their gardens. Some | found 
used forget-me-nots, which are all 
very well for a spring garden of 
tulips and daffodils, but too short- 
seasoned for my purposes. | recall 
one large formal garden wherein 
each bed was outlined with Eng- 
lish daisies. This was too much 
like the spotty effect of my calen- 
dulas. In another garden I found 
dwarf pink petunias used as an 
edging. Petunia plants have a 
way of falling into each other, and 
so make a comparatively solid 
border. At their dwarfest, how- 
ever, they are too tall, somewhat 
spotty in effect, and better suited 
for edging informal borders. Early 
blue flowered phlox was delightful 
along a stone-paved and curbed 
path. This, like the gray-leaved 
cerastiums, would hardly do for 
a whole garden. Pansies were 
better than petunias. But they 
did not quite appeal to me at the 
time: I had recently ‘gone in’ for 
pansies, and the memory of the 
hours a neighbor's bov had put in 
at my expense cutting out faded 
pansy blossoms led me to pass 
them up. My garden calls for five 
or six hundred feet of edgings. 
My next move was to order 
from one of the big English seed 
houses, where they make more of 
formal planting than we do, seed 
of all the plants recommended in 
their catalogue as suitable for 
edgings, excepting those with 
which I was already familiar. The 





However, al- 
though some of them were very 
lovely in themselves, I found 
comparatively few able to carry 
the burden | expected them to. 
Of those which at all approxi- 
mated specifications the lobelias 
were among the best. Here we 
have a very compact, upright little 
plant of easy culture and quick 
growth. Its foliage is small and 
beautifully green, and its flowers 
many and of small size. Following 
this experiment I used the blue 
and white lobelias, alternating 
them, in a garden over which | 
had some supervision. They really 
proved verv satisfactory, and I 
can recommend them to anyone 
wishing a change. They make 
clean-cut attractive edgings. 

In another garden | used Violas, 
both the giant white and the giant 
vellow varieties. After having 
them set in, I did not see them 
until the following spring. They 
were glorious then, a wide flat 
ribbon of white and gold. As an 
edging plant the Viola is far and 
away ahead of the pansy. It is not 
only more compact in habit and 
less prone to become ‘leggy,’ but 
outflowers it ten to one. Besides, 
it stands heat better and can be 
kept in condition throughout the 
whole season, provided oversced- 
ing is prevented and it is not 
allowed to suffer for lack of water. 
While, like the pansy, it will often 
winter over, it would probably 
prove more satisfactory to grow 
new plants from seed at Icast 
every second year. 

If a garden scheme demands 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE EDGING PLANT 
(Continued from page 84) 


an edging of a certain color, 
dwarf annual phlox or snapdragon 
is probably as satisfactory as any- 
thing. 

Somehow my own garden prof- 
ited most from my ex- 
perimenting, for here 
| hit upon the happy 
idea of mixing seed of 
the low white alyssum 
and the lilac variety 
and sowing the mix- 
ture in shallow drills 
all about the garden 
beds. For the past 
two seasons my gar- 
den has boasted what has seemed 
to me the handsomest flower 
edging | have ever seen, and one 
which I am afraid is going to be 
copied next summer in half the 
gardens of the county. | used an 
ounce of seed of the variety known 
as ‘Carpet of Snow’ and a quarter 
ounce of Lilac Queen. The lilac 
sort grows just enough taller than 


PR oS 
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and the color softens and enlivens 
the deadness of the white, as used 
alone, into a pleasing tint, some- 
times suggesting a delicate soft 
gray and again a dainty pink. 
Toward fall the lilac 
color grows somewhat 
stronger than earlier, 
probably because the 
colored sort holds out 
much better than the 
white. 

Innumerable people 
visit my garden each 
season, and hardly a 
garden owner who 
has seen it recently but has 
exclaimed over this alyssum edg- 
ing and has asked the recipe 
for it. It will be used again this 
coming summer and _ indefinitely 
until the urge for a change seizes 
me, and then I suppose | shall 
turn to Violas or lobelias, for out 
of all the edging plants I have 
tried, or seen tried, these three 


the white to give the edging a come nearest the standard of 
delightful irregularity in height. perfection. 
Roses 


(Continued from page 44) 


milestones. The mystic rites of 
graduation come when _ these 
grown children leave the cloister 
for the world, and what more 
lovely than one of them in gala 
dress, strong young arms heaped 
with roses in their prime. 

At our village church are 
weddings, too. We are clannish 
folk and choose to celebrate the 
great events at home in simple 
and time-honored manner. We 
elect to marry our young folk in 
June, and then we strip our 
gardens bare and make a bower 
of beauty for the bride. I watch 
her smiling departure with a 
prayer upon my lips that a new 
home may come, and with it a 
garden, and in the garden roses. 

But now the glory of the bloom 
is past. The flowers are smaller 
and shorter-stemmed. We have 
had our fill and cut no more. The 
plants ask rest for growth. The 
Strength that seemed to go to 
flowers now goes to growth, new 
wood for another year. The 
leaves are larger and glossier p 
than before, with now and e 
then flowers of belated love- 
liness, but in no great pro- 
fusion. The plants must 
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still be tended, but with aii ; 
an eye to another season. oe 
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Of course, they can be forced 
and still give flowers. Many gar- 
deners have them through the 
season and provide varieties of al- 
most constant bloom, but it is my 
choice to have them all at once 
and revel in them while | may. No 
part of my domain takes greater 
toll in care and labor, but nowhere 
is the reward greater. 

The surprise of that first morn- 
ing when I see them wet with dew 
repays the hours of back-breaking 
work with sprayer or with trowel. 
And when | think that most of 
these are flowers contrived by 
man from one simple stock by 
careful thought and study, and 
that Nature has conspired with 
man to give this crowning glory 
to my garden, | wonder what the 
gardens of the future may be like. 

In a far corner I have some old- 
fashioned roses from an ancient 
garden, and yonder a_ yellow 
Scotch rose. From such as these 
man has wrought the flowers that 
I love. 

From such stock our chil- 
dren spring. And while we 
graft and prune and feed 
them, after all, like our roses, 
the best that in them lies is 
what Nature, the mother of 
us all, bestows. 
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she a pleasure to exercise the effortless Health Builder way and I want 
you to know that I have never yet found a method of ‘keeping fit’ and 
reducing superfluous weight that was half as effective and enjoyable as your 
Health Builder”. That’s what Barbara Stanwyck, leading player in the Broad- 
way hit, “Burlesque”, says about the Battle Creek Health Builder. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


You, too, can keep physically fir— 
radiantly healthy. You can now exer- 
cise and massage your whole body in 
thissurprisingly simple newway, right 
in your own home—without anyeffort. 
The rapidly oscillating « 
girdles of the Health 
Builder give a com- 
bined massage-vibra- 
tory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. 
No electric current 
touches you. The 
Health Builder vigor- 
ously massages the 
heaviest muscles, peps 
up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elim- 
ination, strengthens 
muscle “tone” and im- 
proves the functions of 
the internal organs. 

Over 50,000 men and 
women of all ages have 
used the Health Builder 
for health improve- 


OS. E. CO. 1927 


TheHealth Builder 
Keeps You Fit 


















“Great forevery mem- 
ber of the family,” is 
what users say about 
the Health Builder. 







ment upon the recommend- 
ation of their physicians! Used daily 
in countless private homes, large 
medical institutions, athletic clubs, 
gymnasiums, ocean liners and by 
numerous physicians 
in their practice. 


You'll Want this 
Free Book 

Send for “Health and 
Beauty in Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day”—a valu- 
able Free Book show- 
ing the Battle Creek 
Health Builder in oper- 
ation — with complete 
series of home exercises. 
Sanitarium Equipment 
Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

The BATTLE CREEK 
SUNARC BATH and 
MECHANICAL HEALTH 
HORSE are also made by the 


manufacturers of the famous 
HEALTH BUILDER. 






















SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Room AB-2445 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me FREE Book 

“Health & Beauty” — Today. 
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ROLSCREENS 


—Roll Up and Down 

—All Metal Construction 
—Built in with the Window 
—No Spring Repairing 
—No Fall Storing 


Modern Convenience 
expressed in 


WINDOW SCREENS 


y 7 1 
OD vow screens must be, 


therefore the modern age of con- 
venience inspired and demanded 
the development of Rolscreens. 


Thousands of beautiful, liv- 
able homes are enjoying the year 
round comforts, economies and 
even beauty offered by the gen- 
uine Rolscreens. 


Before screening your new 
home or replacing worn out 
screens learn of these ideal win- 
dow screens Trade Marked 
Rolscreens. 





Illustrated Rolscreen Booklets < 
Sent on Request i 






‘ROLSCREEN COMPANY | 


64 Main Screet, Pella, lowa 
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must be harmony of color and 
tone, as in the mellowed floral 
designs reproducing the old, or 
there must be original, fresh 
expression of the primitive. Pull- 
ing bits of colored rags through 
openings in burlap cannot, in 
spite of all the mad enthusiasm 
of hooked-rug collectors, produce 
a textile comparable to even the 
crudest Chinese and Persian and 
Turkish rugs. All these express an 
age-old industry 
raised to the level 
of art. It is absurd, 
in one’s zest for 
what is near at 
hand, to lose a 
sense of compara- 
tive values and to 
claim for hooked 
rugs qualities 
which they have 
not and never will 
have. They are in 
origin and in func- 
tion of the farm- 
house and the cot- 
tage; and they 
should make no 
false claims to 
any further aristoc- 
racy. 

One would think 
that pitching hay 
might be good pre- 
liminary training for rug making; 
for the actual hooking requires in- 
deed a strong back, a powerful right 
arm, as well as great persistence 
and a five-inch wooden-handled 
steel hook, notched at the end 
like a crochet needle. Some hooks 
are made of nails, but the oldest 
inhabitant will tell you that an 
old bone-handled, two-tine fork 
makes the very best hook, after 
it is shorn of one prong by some 
obliging husband or blacksmith! 

Now, with all material at hand, 
the hooker plunges hook and yarn 
through the burlap on the line of 
the pattern, catching it on the 
underside with the free hand, 
pushing it through the burlap 
again, so that this insertion 
touches the last, and so on till the 
apparently endless chain of hook- 
ings sees completion. The old 
‘cut’ rugs, now hard to find, are 
perhaps the finest, but in Nova 
Scotia, so far as I know, the deep- 
petaled roses from red flannel 
petticoats never bloomed as in 
New England, and the ‘riz’ or 
raised roses are not the same in 
effect, though quite charming in 
their own way. In one locality, 
cut rugs are made of raveled 
burlap sacking which, after being 
pulled through the foundation 


both in pattern 

and in palette. 

Many, however, 

A SHIP DRAWN BY A are beautifully 
BOY OF SEVEN WHOSE blended in tone 
MOTHER HOOKS BUT and thoroughly 
CANNOT DRAW pleasing when 
used in a room 


openings, is clipped and indus- 
triously combed to a fine soft 





texture. This, treated with a 
slight application of starch, gives 
a surface quite different from 
that of other hooked rugs. 

As to shape, though the piece 
of foundation burlap put in the 
frame must of necessity be square 
or oblong, the rug may be oval, 
circular, or half-moon, then dub- 
bed a threshold rug. The scalloped 
edge is known among the island 
women as ‘pattie-pan,’ and does 
look like a small 
cake-pan pattern. 

The simplest 
designs, the easi- 
est to hook, and 
those least fati- 
guing totheeye for 
constant use are 
the geometric pat- 
terns. Some of 
these, truth to tell, 
are obviously in- 
spired by oilcloth 
and checker- 
boards, and are 
indisputably ugly 





demanding neutral floor treat- 
ment, notably where the decora- 
tive note has been carried up to 
the wall through floral chintz in 
strong color or design. 

Of the geometric patterns, the 
spruce top, made only in certain 
localities, is a favorite. Sunshine 
and shadow, when well worked to 
its conclusion, holds a_ certain 
fascination for hooked-rug  en- 
thusiasts. There are steeple top, 
zigzag, doughnut, champion, sea 
foam, hit and miss, scarf, sea 
shell, and the Irish chain of 
gloomy, interlocked bars, Boston 
sidewalk of gay-colored small 
blocks, doubtless reminiscent of 
some rural Nova Scotian’s im- 
pression of the mosaic of Boston 
pavements. These names, like 
those given by the North Carolina 
mountain women to their quilt 
patterns, are starkly realistic, 
both names and patterns of the 
handicraft being derived from 
what is directly and intimately 
before the makers’ eyes. 

The floral designs are those now 
most in vogue for decorators. 
Flowers are used with scrolls, 
with baskets, in pots, in bowls. 
There are garlands, sprays, con- 
ventionalized bouquets, in all 
colors, good and bad; though 
persistent footsteps and dust 
eventually give to the most garish 

















Cannot Blow 
in the Breeze! 


In the warm summer months, when 
you'd like to combine the pleasures of 
Bridge and other card games with the 
joy of the outdoors, you ll welcome 
“Clark Tiles,” the new card set which 
allows you to play on the beach, porch, 
lawn, ship deck, under electric fans, or 
anywhere you please. 
Clark Tiles consist of a full set of beau- 
tifully embossed tiles with regulation 
card markings. They are unsoilable— 
unbreakable —and unblowable. Four 
Clark Metal Folding Tile Racks, unique 
in design and essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of the game, are included with the 
‘set, along with Auction Bridge rules 
and score pads.” ” All packed in hand- 
‘ some leatherette case. % * Price $5.00 
‘Get your set today. 7 ” On sale at all 
good shops, or write 


W.L. M. CLARK 
717 Gould Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


QuRRORRORBOEE 


**No Change inthe Rules 
—Just a Change in the Tools” 























Spring in the 
Little Garden 
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By FRANCES EDGE 
MCILVAINE 


With Foreword 
by Mrs. Francis King 


FITTING member of the Litt/e Gar- 
den Series is this volume devoted 
to the garden in spring. Miss Mcllvaine 
inherited her love of gardening from 
her father and grandfather, both en- 
thusiastic horticulturists. She is the 
fortunate possessor, at Glen Isle Farm, 
of a garden of unusual age and beauty, 
where many years of experience have 
equipped her to write a volume rich in 
knowledge and taste. How the wealth 
of spring may be most beautifully and 
successfully exploited by the gardener 
Miss Mcllvaine tells in this fresh and 
stimulating book. 


No. 9 in the 
Little Garden Series 


$1.75 at all booksellers 
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a mellowness as desirable as the 
patina of century-old wood. There 
are flowers from field and garden 
and geography book, and some 
that all the skill of a Burbank 
could never have produced. Some 
of the original old patterns for 
florals, as the Chesterfield, now 
being revived, are more adaptable 
to sophisticated settings, if one 
must have them there, than are 
any of the more modern designs. 
But it is in landscapes and 
seascapes that realism is powerful 
through rags. Here is an expres- 
sion of primitive art which is 
interesting both to artist and to 
psychologist. There are those 
hookers, unwitting followers of the 
Hellenists, of Raphael, and all 
| those throughout the ages who 
| worshiped the ‘god of things as 
| they are,’ who insist on drawing 
| what is before them just as they 
| see it. ‘Ah,’ you may moan to 
| them, ‘we see things through 
| different eyes, you and |.’ With- 





out hesitation they will reply: 
‘But there is nothing wrong with 
my eyesight!’ On the other hand 
there are those who patternize 
all things visible and invisible, 
followers of the Orientalists in 
art, of the Italian primitives, and 
the pre-Raphaelites of England, 
though they have never heard 
of any of these. 

There is the old woman who 
hooks a black cat on a crimson 
background and tells me just how 
it happened: ‘I wanted something 
to draw on a rug, and I could n’t 
find anything. I looked in the 
yard and | looked in the house 
and I looked in the barn, and after 
a while I saw our cat, Malty, and 
I said to myself, “He ’ll be good 
enough.” Then I got my old man 
to hold him down on this piece of 
burlap while | drew round him 
with a pencil. But I didn’t know 
what to do with his tail. He was 
lying on it, so it didn’t show in 
| the picture. But no cats grow 
| without tails, so my old man held 

it out nice and straight, then | 
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just stuck it on here,’ she con- 
cluded triumphantly. This same 
realist, or naturalist, also copied 
on one rug maps of the two hemi- 
spheres in exactly the original 
colors. 

In delightful contrast to her is 
the woman whose imagination led 
her to hook the bottom of the sea. 
A very different sea it is from that 
exquisite and sophisticated habitat 
of Arthur Rackam’s Undine, with 
her deliciously dripping hair; vet 
the island woman’s, too, is peopled 
by fantastic creatures never before 
seen on earth or in the waters 
under the earth. But when her 
wearied Pegasus could soar no 
further, the artist of the island 
added a boiled red lobster lying 
on a purple rock. 

Some women copy the lion on 
flour sacks, the doves of peace on 
a gift card, a border pattern from 
the cover of a discarded magazine 
which comes their way, a horse’s 
head from a calendar, a flower 
from a platter or from a dress 
given them to wash. There are 
scenes of such great emotional 
power as the wedding of Jennie 
Wren and Robin Redbreast, ob- 
viously taken from a_ reader. 
Both intentionally and uninten- 
tionally some women give to their 
designs just that touch of whim- 
sicality and humor which is said 
to be so necessary for a successful 
designer of toys. One little girl 
makes a ‘farmer hen’ in overalls, 
and chuckles as she equips her 
with rake and hoe. Another de- 
signs a snow scene in which 
reindeer eclipse a wee cottage, 
and the pathway leading down a 
snow-white lawn is of spring’s 
emerald-green, because, forsooth, 
there were no more white rags 
for hooking! 

In all these rugs the human 
figure is seldom attempted, for- 
tunately, for the medium almost 
forbids it. There is occasionally 
a distorted hunter pointing his 
gun at some distant game, or a 
shepherd driving his sheep, or a 
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Window hardware which 


safeguards your household 


| To have Win-Dor Hardware on your casements is to 
have much more than the last word in convenience. 
ia ; ! 
| The exclusive positive-automatic locking of 
| Win-Dor equipment means assured safety against 
| accidents. Should a venturesome child lean or push 
| against the sash, it cannot swing out suddenly. 
With Win-Dor Series 25 Operators casements 
may be adjusted for ample ventilation yet so 
| secured that children can neither fall out nor 
| change the opening. 
| Of course, you know that Win-Dor 25 Opera- 
| tors work through inside screens. Win-Dor Series 
61 Stays do not, but they do have the automatic 
locking feature. 

For these and many other advantages, leading 
steel casement manufacturers are now featuring 
Win-Dor hardware. 

To be sure of obtaining its exclusive features, 
specify it to your window or hardware dealer. Com- 
plete literature gladly sent on request. 


WinDor 
CASEMENT HARDWARE 


| The Casement Hardware Co. 
402-D North Wood Street, Chicago 


|CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS 


[Oo Si | Wire Dor Pat.U.S.& For. Countries (J oO] 
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MODERN LIGHT 


A Permanent 
Improvement 


Our lightning rod equipment does not get 
out of order nor become inefficient 


BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD COMPANY 


755 Boylston Street 
BOSTON 





NING CONDUCTORS 


A Permanent 
Protection 


Grand Central Terminal Building 
NEW YORK 
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Baleony 

Window 
Grilles~ 

Iron Fences 


for farge 6states 





Iron Railings for Every Purpose 
Plain and ornamental iron railings, fences — 
entrance gates, wire and iron window guards, 
folding gates, gratings, cellar doors, etc. 
Catalog on request — estimates cheerfully 
given — orders filled promptly. 


CINCINNATI IRON FENCE CO., Inc. 
3341 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ve gota | 
good memory 


For mishaps, I mean. I 
remember the night I fell 
down the basement stairs. 
And then topped that with 
a very personal encounter 
with the door of a jam-closet. 
A flashlight guides every 
journey below for me now. 
It’s an Eveready. I want 
the best after that night! 

And I keep it in tip-top 
working trim with Eveready 
Batteries. I’ve found you 
can’t beat them. Always on 
the job and sticking to it 
longer. Ready —Eveready — 
that’s the way I want my 
flashlight, inside and out. I | 
have the flashlight habit for | 
good now. I’ve got a good 
memory. 































Design 
No. 136 


Hand-Hooked Rugs 


ig you are debating what manner of rug 
to put in that newly decorated home, 
or just how to add additional soft, undis- | 
turbing beauty and color, why not settle 
all qualms and doubts by using quaint 
old-fashioned hand-hooked rugs, made by 
the Natives of the Carolina mountains? 


We are in possession of more than 100 
beautiful old-fashioned, hand-hooked rug 
designs, which can be made up in many 
combinations, each of which can be made 
up by special order without extra cost, in 
any size, shape or color combination wanted. 
In addition to this, we can reproduce any 
old antique design found anywhere. Send 
us a drawing, photograph, or the old rug. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. All of our rugs are 
made from new material. 


Mountaineer Rug Industry, Asheville, N.C. 

















THE LITTLE 


Edited by Mrs. Francis King 


Nine Volumes — $1 


GARDEN SERIES 


-75 each at all Booksellers 
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clumsy Dutch figure, but these 
are not characteristic. I once saw 
an Adam and Eve, more angular 
than any sampler figures, so 
primitive, indeed, that they might 
have been among those earliest 
cave drawings, dating back to 
hazily remote eras, or among 
those figures stalking the walls of 
a tomb in ancient Egypt. There 
is Jonah’s whale, but seldom 
Jonah. In fact all the wee beasties 
of field and forest and barnyard 
are portrayed, all the ‘creatures,’ 
which play such an intimate part 
in the lives of the rug makers. 
There is the beaver building his 
dam, the owl blinking wisely on 
his branch. There are frisking 
squirrels larger than the placid 
cows beside them, there are all 
the fish of the seas. There is a 
seasonally fresh crop of pups 
and kittens and ducks, calves and 
geese, and roosters and soft baby 
chicks — of these nature seems 
prolific. 

There are woodland scenes, the 
camp fire with its crackling flames 
and the sunset through the pines 
being among the most popular. 
There are countless landscapes 
which show with a naive charm 
the lovely rolling hills of Nova 
Scotia and the simple, boxlike 
white houses which make no 
pretenses. These are silhouetted 
against spring’s green or winter’s 
snows. Sometimes the patterns 
even include a line strung with 
family laundry. 

But ships and seas hold an un- 
dying fascination both for designer 
and for collector. There are stiffly 
formal ships, wooden in spirit, 
ships that could never be blown 
by the strongest gale, painted 
ships on painted seas, and nothing 
more. Then there are little fishing 
smacks with  full-bellied _ sails 
scudding before the breeze. There 
are Spanish galleons on white- 
flecked seas, and three-masted 


schooners and clipper ships from 
glamorous, bygone days. ‘There 
is one trig little bark successfully 
drawn by a boy of seven whose 
father is, like William A’Trimble- 
ton of Mother Goose fame, a 
good fisherman, and whose mother 
is an equally good ‘hooker,’ but 
not, alas, vrate artiste, even to the 
extent of drawing one simple ship. 
There are hooked rugs which 
memorialize with a verisimilitude 
all but lithographic the famous 
cup-winning yachts of Nova 
Scotia. 

And, if you have great faith 
and great desire, you can have 
your own yacht ‘rugged’ while 
you wait, just as you can have 
your silhouette cut; but the wait 
for the rug will be a bit longer, in 
fact a season or more. You can 
perpetuate in this form, too, the 
big fish you caught or almost 
caught, the big moose you shot or 
almost shot. 

Yes, birds and beasts and blos- 
soms, trees and hills and homes, 
ships and seas, all those eternal 
‘things that truly last when men 
and times have passed’ you will 
find: persistently portrayed in 
these primitive, patterned rugs. 
And should you, in some ambi- 
tious moment, undertake to make 
one, there will be born within you 
a new-found respect for the 
women who design and_ hook 
them, women untutored in ele- 
ments of composition and prin- 
ciples of palette, women unaware 
of art and art criticism as we know 
it, yet able to express so well their 
own message through their chosen 
medium. Soon wearied of arm, 
and feeling yourself quite puny, 
you will realize afresh that each 
group of Nova Scotia settlers has 
contributed its quota to the hook- 
ing of these rugs, wrought as they 
are of Scotch thrift, French flair 
for line, and unflagging German 
industry. 





A DELIGHTFULLY BALANCED COMPOSITION IS 
MADE OUT OF THESE THREE SWANS, THREE 
HEMLOCKS, TWO BIRDS, AND AN OWL 
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A History AND APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 63) 


and the rose. But in all this there 
is little of the imaginative, gro- 
tesque, and often humorous ele- 
ment which is so characteristic of 
the French and German Gothic 


carvings. 
Canterbury (c. 1175) is the 
great pilgrimage cathedral of 


England, whither Chaucer’s merry 
band went to worship some of the 
four hundred relics for which it is 
famous. To mention but a few, 
there is the arm of Saint George, 
the skull of Thomas a Becket, 
and even some of the clay from 
which Adam was made! When 
religious persecution drove the 
Huguenots from France, Queen 
Elizabeth permitted the refugees, 
many of whom were skilled weav- 
ers, to set up their silk looms in 
the extensive crypt. In grateful 
memory of this, service in French 
is still held here regularly. It 
is the Archbishop of Canterbury 
who crowns the sovereigns of 
England, the impressive cere- 
mony taking place in Westminster 
Abbey. 

In ground plan Canterbury 
Cathedral is long and narrow, with 
double transepts; and the many 
chapels, circular apse, and flying 
buttresses show French influence. 


















ABOVE, NORWICH 

CATHEDRAL; AT 

THE RIGHT, 

COLOGNE CATHE- 
DRAL 





The western facade has a single 
portal and a pair of low, square 
towers, which are eclipsed in 
beauty by the tall cental tower. 

The beauty of Durham Ca- 
thedral is rendered even more im- 
pressive by its situation on the 
high bank of the River Wear in 
North England, where its prox- 
imity to the Scottish border made 
it a fortress-cathedral. Its Gothic 
exterior shows an extension across 
the west facade, called the Galilee 
porch, between a pair of square 
towers; and at the crossing rises 
a third. The interior, with its 
splendid Norman nave, has _al- 
ready been described under Nor- 
man architecture. 

Lincoln also has an imposing 
site on a hilltop dominating the 
town. Its elaborate facade rises 
to screen the lower parts of two 
splendid towers topped with tur- 
rets, and behind these rises a 
third glorious tower, of which 
there is no equal in England. As 
in the case of Peterborough, the 
fagade displays three lofty re- 
cessed arches, each of which 
encloses a portal and the great 
window above it; and, like Can- 
terbury, it has double transepts. 
Its consistent Early Gothic in- 
terior (1185) with clus- 
tered piers, pointed 
arches, and large stained 
windows is rich, yet re- 
served in its decoration. 

York is the largest 
and widest of all the 
English cathedrals, is 
consistently Gothic, and 
is sometimes called the 
‘king of English cathe- 
drals.’ It has the usual 
decorative facade and 
three square towers. The 
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For Summer Coolness 
Put your House in a Refrigerator 


HEN successful refrig- 
erator manufacturers 
the Challenge Refrig- 
erator Co. of Grand Haven, 
Michigan, standardizes on 
Cabot’s Quilt for the insula- 
tion of their refrigerators, what 
better proof can you have of 
the efficiency of Quilt as an 
insulator? 





like 


Cabot’s Quilt keeps heat out 
of cool refrigerators and out 
of houses in hot weather. 


It keeps heat inside houses 
when cold weather sets in. 
And it gives most insulation 
for least cost. 











Re turn the coupon today : ‘ 


for full information | en} 


Cabot’s Quilt 


RESISTS THE PASSAGE OF HEAT—IN OR OUT 


COUPON 


INCORPORATED 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, Offices also at New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas 
( 


ity, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle. 





GENTLEMEN: Please send me your QUILT BOOK 
C 
































Kernerator equipped home of Mr. ~ 
Beverly Jones, Edgewood Drive, St. 
Louis, Mo. Study & Farrar, Archts. 


Kick It Out! 


HE filthy garbage can — out with it 
forever! Do it now—when it costs 
the least—now when the plans are being drawn 
for your new home. Only rarely can the Kerner- 
ator be installed after the building is erected, and 
even then, not as reasonably as when specified. 
Off your driveway with the sickening garbage wagon — with 
its following of mongrels! Off your lawn with the refuse 
strewn by cats and dogs! Out of your basement with the 
space-taking rubbish pilemcause of 75° of residence fires! 
Off your list of daily chores, those tiresome trips to the gar- 
bage can that always seems filled to overflowing! 
All garbage and waste, dropped into the handy hopper doors, 
falls to the combustion chamber in the basement where it is 
air-dried without odor. An occasional match burns it and the 
flames sterilize non-combustibles for removal with the ashes. 
Write for free booklet, **The Sanitary Elimination of Gar- 
bage and Household Waste."* 





Residence models as low as $95, and the masonry 
costs but little more when regular chimney is used. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


723 East Water St. (Offices in 89 cities) Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 


Oe without Leaving the Kitchen, IQ) 
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Winthrop ‘Reproductions 
of 
Early cAmerican Furniture 







No. 5609 

Fireside 
Wing 
Chair 


For nearly two hundred years this type 
chair has made its appeal to American 
home-makers. The chair. we offer is a 
correct copy of an Eighteenth Century 
original. It is all hair filled and supplied 
with springs in the seat and back. The 
solid mahogany ball and claw feet are hand 


carved. 
Price $49.50 
Denim covered (Samples sub- 
mitted) ri in customer's material. 
.O.B. BOSTON 
You may se $20.00 deposit with order, 
balance on delivery, or full amount. 
Kindly send 10c for catalog B 78 showing 
the line of Winthrop Early American 
Reproductions in Maple and Mahogany 
(also Banjo clocks). 
WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
424 Park Sq. Bidg. 
Boston, Mass. 





Plymouth Pewter Co. 


(Subsidiary of Winthrop 
Furniture Co.) 


424 Park Sq. Bidg. 
Boston 


Write to Dept. H if you 
wish portfolio. 





Night Candle- 
stick $3.75 
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| terior Decoration—it will be of great val- 
H ue, and add vastly to your pleasure, in 
the furnishing and decorating of your 
own home. If you care for a career, with 
expert knowledge of this subject you 
may establish a profitable, dignified busi- 
ness of your Own as an independent dec- 
orator, or open a_ gift or antique shop, 
or secure asplendid position in the dec- 


EVOTE part of rr reading time this 
summer tothe delightful study of In- 


Ar, 
wy 


ZA orating department or a high class retail 
e-— store. This Course will give you an abso- 


lute knowledge of what is qanuine and 
correct in every period and style. 

You can acquire expert, euthoritative 
knowledge of the principles of Interior 


iN 


aa 


[= Decorating easily, quickly in your spare 
Vi, minutes at home, throug 

~ ARTS & DECORATION 

Zz 


SCKOOL OF INTERIOR 


DECORATION 
(The Arts & Decoration 
Home Study Course) 
rated under the auspices of ARTS & 
Dec SORATION MAGAZINE, a foremost 
authority on the buildin: and decorating 
of beautiful homes, this Course is abso- 
lutely authoritative; and it is thoroughly 
taught. Individual, ex pert instruction 
given every student. Twenty-four fasci- 
nating lessons. 


MAIL ATTACHED COUPON 
and receive a beautifully illustrated FREE 
booklet which describes the Course in de- 
tail, and gives much interesting informa- 
tion regarding Interior Decoration as a 
profession. 

— oe ee oe - —o- 
— a Schovlof ictaie Deniatie 
ro © idadleon Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, without obligation, a copy ve your 
illustrated booklet, ‘Interior Decoratio and 
How to Learn It.’ 
ee ee as 
Address _ 


City 
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A History AND APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 89) 


interior has beautiful clustered 
columns, mouldings, and groin- 
ings, and a noted series of large 
windows called ‘the five sisters.’ 

As York is called the king, so 
Salisbury is called the ‘queen of 
English cathedrals.’ Compared 
with others, its fagade is unim- 
pressive, but this is compensated 
by the lovely central tower, 


crowned by a tall, slender spire, 
the highest in England. Since it 
was built within a comparatively 
short time (1220-c.1260), it is 
consistent within and without, 
entirely in the Early Gothic style, 













ABOVE, ULM CA- 
THEDRAL; AT THE 
RIGHT, REGENS- 
BURG CATHEDRAL 


and is the most uniform of all the 
cathedrals. 

Another beautiful spire is that 
of Norwich. In this cathedral the 
many great windows of the east 
end necessitate flying buttresses. 
Lichfield, though smaller than 
those we have been describing, is 
more profusely ornamented, the 
entire facade being almost covered 
with rows of life-size statues in 
niches, and the interior is equally 
ornate. It has a graceful group 
of three spires, called ‘the three 
beautiful sisters of the veil.’ 
The interiors of both Lichfield and 
Salisbury were desecrated and 
much damaged by Cromwell’s 
soldiers, who, together with their 





horses, were quartered within. 

Though less beautiful architec- 
turally than most of the cathe- 
drals, Westminster Abbey holds 
first place in the hearts of English- 
men, on account of its great 
historical interest. Within its 
walls the sovereigns are crowned, 
royal weddings take place, and the 
highest honor is paid to the Em- 
pire’s most illustrious dead — 
sovereigns, statesmen, ecclesias- 
tics, scientists, poets, musicians, 
artists, authors, actors, soldiers, 
educators, and the Unknown Sol- 
dier of the World War. 

Addison has written of the 
Abbey: ‘When I look upon the 
tombs of the great, every emotion 
of envy dies in me; when | read 
the epitaphs of the beautiful, 
every inordinate desire goes out; 
when I meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tombstone, my 
heart melts with compassion; 


when I see the tombs of the par- 


ents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those whom 
we must quickly follow; when | 
see kings lying by those who 
deposed them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or 
the holy men who divided the 
world with their contests and 
disputes, I reflect with sorrow and 
astonishment on the little com- 
petitions, factions, and debates 
of mankind.’ 

The Abbey is in the form of a 
Latin cross, with the main en- 
trance between the towers of the 
west facade; but the north porch 
is most used. The oldest part is 
in Norman style, much of it in 














pe to » Build a 
Perfect FIREPLACE 


—without increasing cost! 


WE guarantee no smoke, improved ventilation, 
and double heat from same fuel. The Heatilator 
is a double-wall form around which the masonry 
is built. Positively assures proper construction. It 
sends into the room heat which in ordinary fire- 
places goes to waste. Saves enough in actual labor 
and material to cover cost. Fits any type of design. 
FREE If you are going to build or remodel 

your fireplace, write for our free Plan- 
book of modern fireplaces. Address Heatilator 
NM, ~~ Glen Ave., Colvin Station, 
Syracuse, N. 


Heatilator 
‘Fireplace Unit 








COUPON 


Heatilator Co., 506 Glen Avenue, Colvin Sta., 
| Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send free copy, “ Planbook of Modern 


Fireplaces.”” 











THE 
ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE drawing _ its 
| inspiration from the tradi- | 
| tion and culture of its seventy 
years; which applies the prin- 
ciples of its inheritance consist- 
ently to larger purposes. Today 
| The Atlantic is a_ national 
magazine in the truest 
| dedicated to the interests of a 
thoughtful, informed and stead- 
ily growing public, discussing 
new ideas and new conditions 
exemplified in literature and 
| politics, in the arts and sciences, 
| in social studies and pleasures, 
| and living to the full the over- 
flowing life of the modern world. 


sense, 


————«—! 





40cacopy $4.00 a year 





8 Arlington street 
BOSTON 
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THE 
VIRGIN 
QUEENE 


by 
Harford 


Powel 


jr: 





; N . C4 
from the etching by Waldo Peirce 


HE curve of Dunn’s rebellion 

is about as fanciful, as clever, 
as ebullient a soul-graph as has 
been set down, says the reviewer 
for the New York Times. The 
light satire plays lambently 
through Mr. Powel’s shapely 
sentences; and the humor of the 
story is nothing forced, springing 
as it does from clearly conceived 
characters set down into anom- 
alous situations. ... Frank 
Crane is spoofed, Bruce Barton 
is kidded, 
advertising is gently mocked and 
the burgeoning dramatic critics 
of New York are nicely ridiculed. 
The foibles of England and the 
United States are contrasted, 
and the juxtaposition makes 
editorial comment unnecessary. 
Tr And if 
come in for their share of well- 
bred sarcasms, the treatment 
accorded them by Mr. Powel is 
balanced by his treatment of the 
Oxford dons who are so_ in- 
effably certain of their own 
superiority in the world of the 
intellect. By and large, all in all, 
“The Virgin Queene” is a fine, 
laughable book, 


the profession of 


advertising men 


| $2.00 oe 
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A History AND APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 90) 


Early Gothic, some in Late Gothic, 
and the towers are Renaissance. 
The nave is long and lofty; the 
transepts are broad, and the choir 
is separated from the nave by a 
handsome wrought-iron screen. 
As at Canterbury, French influ- 
ence is apparent in the chevet 
and ambulatory of the apse. 
The triforium has been diminished 
to enlarge the clerestory, the many 
large and colorful windows of 
which throw long beams of soften- 
ed light down into the dim nave, 
aisles, and transepts. 

One of the most interesting of 
the numerous chapels is that of 
Edward the Confessor, containing 
his shrine, many early royal 
tombs, and the coronation chair 
in which all monarchs have been 
crowned since 1297. Another, the 
Chapel of Henry VII, is nearly the 
size of a small church, contains 
the beautiful carved stalls of the 
Knights of the Bath, and has a 
most elaborate fan-vaulted ceiling. 
Of this chapel Washington Irving 
said: ‘On entering, the eye is 
astonished by the pomp of archi- 
tecture, and the elaborate beauty 
of sculptured detail. The very 
walls are wrought into universal 
ornament, encrusted with tracery, 
and scooped into niches, crowned 
with the statues of saints and 
martyrs. Stone seems, by the 
cunning labor of the chisel, to 
have been robbed of its weight 
and density, suspended aloft, as 
if by magic, and the fretted roof 
achieved with the wonderful mi- 
nuteness and airy security of a 
cobweb.’ 

It is in the Poets’ Corner that 
one lingers longest, for here the 
names are more intimate and 
familiar to all: on every side are 
tombs, memorial windows, busts, 
or tablets, on which one reads the 
names of Shakespeare, Johnson, 
Jenny Lind, Burns, Longfellow, 
Irving, Scott, Ruskin, Macaulay, 
and innumerable other men and 
women of world-wide fame. 

Adjoining the Abbey are the 
chapter house, where the early 
parliaments met, the crypt, and 
the cloisters, besides the residences 
of the clergy. 

England is rich in its number of 
beautiful little parish and village 
churches built in Gothic  stvle, 
which form, in miniature, a history 
of Gothic architecture; but de- 
scription of these must be omitted 
here. 

Almost invariably 
with a cathedral or abbev were 
the living quarters of a monastic 
order, including chapter house, 
cloisters, refectory, dormitory, 


associated 


library, and lesser buildings. The 
chapter house, or meeting-room, 
was rectangular, circular, or oc- 
tagonal, and was especially beauti- 
ful when lierne (often called ‘fan’) 
vaulting radiated from a slender 
clustered central column, as at 
Wells and Westminster. 

The list of cathedrals and 
churches is very long, but the 
following are suggested as being 
also of special interest: 
WoRCESTER GLOUCESTER 


EXETER CHESTER 
CHICHESTER HEREFORD 
ELy WINCHESTER 


Germany 

In Germany, through the pow- 
er of the prince-bishops, many 
churches were erected during the 
medieval period, down to the 
time of Luther and the Reforma- 
tion, in 1517, when the country 
was divided into Protestant North 
and Catholic South. During the 
latter part of the period, under 
the protection of the Hanseatic 
League, many fine civic buildings, 
as trade guilds and town halls, 
were erected, especially in the 
North. 

The Gothic style was imported 
from France in well-developed 
form, and was not a local out- 
growth of the Romanesque, which 
was so firmly established in Ger- 
many that architects were loath 
to give up the use of the round 
arch, even after the pointed arch 
had been introduced. But by the 
middle of the thirteenth century 
the Gothic had here, too, become 
a recognized style. 

In general, the German builders 
adopted the main features of 
Gothic architecture, but with 
some departures. In the type 
called ‘hall’ church, the aisles 
and nave are of equal height, and 
the triforium and clerestory are 
lacking, as in St. Elizabeth, 
Marburg (1233), and the Frauen- 
kirche, Nuremberg (1354). Spires 
are a favorite feature, often in 
pairs, occasionally single, in which 
case the base seems to form the 
entire west facade, as in Ulm and 
Freiburg cathedrals. They are 
nearly always open and _ elabo- 
rately pierced, with crockets or 
other ornamentation following 
the outlines. In addition to the 
main portal there are the north 
and south entrances. The win- 
dows are large and the roof steep, 
for climatic reasons. In the North, 
where clay is plentiful, the work 
is carried out in brick, even to the 
traceries and mullions of the 
windows; but in the central and 
southern parts stone is employed. 





Welcome Light 








“., . It’s the third house from the 
corner— you'll recognize it by theiron 
lantern over the door’. .. How 
much better to be able to describe 
your home by personality rather 
than number. And there is nothing 
which keeps the personality of 
your home shining forthso clearly, 
even after the sun goes down, as 
a lantern or two of genuine forged 
iron. McKinney has produced the 
“Welcome Light” in six character- 
istic designs —each made ofendur- 
ing Armco Ingotiron, rust- proofed 
and protected by Duco. The glass 
cylinder is of genuine Antique 
Crackle Glass. Brackets or chains 
are furnished without additional 
cost. 


McKinney Lanterns carry the spirit 
of McKinney Forged Iron Hard- 
ware far into the night. You will 
find these artistic lanterns at 
Hardware, Electrical and Depart- 
ment stores. McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 


DAAAAAAAAAAAaS 


Forge Division, McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Please send me, without obligation, the items I 


have checked: — 
Folio on Lanterns 


Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
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This New Way STAYBRITE 


7 NO-TARNISH TISSUES .« 


SILVERWARE wrapped in Dexstar 
Staybrite Tissues will not show the 
slightest tarnish after long storage. 
Staybrite is a new, patented dis- 
covery that protects highly polished 
metal or glass against smoke, 
sulphur or gas-charged atmosphere. 


Marvelous Home-Study Method Now 
Makes It Very Easy for You to Enter 
This High-Salaried Field 


You need no special talent for this work. For 
this practical, up-to-date, thorough meth 
perfected by a prominent decorator — can 
quickly prepare you for professional Interior 
Decorating work, or it will show you how to 
decorate your own home correctly. All work 
receives the personal attention and constructive : : 
criticism of experts. Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, 

$75 a Week in This Fascinating Work yet velvety surfaced to guard 

Just think of earning a splendid salary for |! against scratching. Ask your sta- 
w agg tng in — ya you. the create st tioner or department store to order 
an sre Mag a Geuiecien segs 000 an ais Staybrite Silver Wrapping Tissues. 
$10,000 a year—for their delightful work. 
Ideal, sparetime opportunity. 

Get New Book — It’s FREE! 

Mail coupon below for handsome, new, Free 
Booklet. It explains in detail the remarkable 
opportunities in this fast-growing field. De- 
scribes this new short-cut method. Mail 
coupon NOW! National School of Interior 
Decoration, Dept. 77, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 





Sample Quire of Staybrite 
(24 sheets, size 20 x 30 in.) 
Mailed to you for s0c—stamps. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 77, 119 West 57th St., New York City. 


You may send me, FREE and _ without 

















I 
y obligation, a copy of the new book, “Interior 
| Decoration.” 
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| _ Take Sunshine Baths 


for Health nd Strength 


Sunshine is nature’s greatest curative 
agent. The Carboray Arc Lamp produces 
the sunshine of science. It gives you Ultra- 
Violet rays and Infra-Red rays — it_reproduces 
the full spectrum of the sun. With a Carboray Arc 
Lamp you may have the wonderful benefits of “sunshine” 
baths at any time of day or night. It will banish pain quickly, 
overcome disease, improve the blood circulation, < ~*~ % maintain 
a strong body, a clear mind and sound health. 


Wonderful aid to Health and Beauty 


This new and better Ultra-Violet ray lamp is invaluable in the treatment of rheu- 
AR stomach near = neuritis, anemia, skin diseases and practically all aches and 
pains. Wonderful for removing facial blemishes, 


clearing the complexion and treating hair and scalp. 
Sold on easy payments. 
Write today for FREE FOLDER 
ARE on 
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A History AND APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 91) 


Though Cologne Cathedral is a 
stately edifice, it does not show 
the fine sense of proportion and 
the diversity exhibited in the work 
of the French architects, its length 
not being even twice its width. 
The apse has an ambulatory and 
chevet, and the transepts are 
shallow. The facade is more sym- 
metrical in detail than the usual 
French facade, and the lofty open 
spires, five hundred feet high, are 
identical in form and detail. In 
outline the fagade of Regensburg 
(1350) is similar, but the detail 
shows Late Gothic or Flamboyant 
character. 

The Cathedral of Ulm (1377), 
although the upper part of the 
tower has been built within the 
last fifty years, illustrates the 
German tendency to emphasize 
the towers at the expense of good 
proportion, for here the single 
western tower seems to dwarf the 
body of the church. 

Other interesting examples of 
German Gothic cathedrals and 
churches are Halberstadt and 
Liibeck. 


Spain 

In Spain we find that ecclesiasti- 
cal Gothic architecture did not 
attain the same perfection of 
style as in France or England, and 
that its deviation from the pure 
type was due in part to Moorish 
influence, which spread from the 
South northward. 

The Moors, a nomadic people 
from North Africa and late Sara- 
cenic followers of Mohammed, 
remained in the country for some 
eight hundred years (711-1492). 
The highly skilled Moorish crafts- 
men, who were employed on 
Christian churches as well as on 
Moorish mosques, naturally left 
traces of their Saracenic art on 
Spanish architecture, more espe- 
cially in the extreme use of de- 
tailed ornamentation and varia- 
tions in the form of the arch. 

This influence was most strongly 
marked in the South, as by the 
end of the eleventh century the 
Castiles and all to the north of 
them were freed from Moorish 
domination. In the North and 
Northeast, French and even Ger- 
man characteristics are notice- 
able, as in the cathedrals of Leén 
(c. 1250) and of Burgos (1221). 
Though certain principles of 
Gothic architecture were retained, 
a peculiarly Spanish aspect is 
often imparted by the wide, 
rather short nave; numerous 
chapels both large and small, 
frequently built out between the 
buttresses; the tendency to give 


the pointed arch either a flattened 
or a horseshoe form; and excessive 
surface decoration of fine, intricate 
design, often showing a mingling 
of Spanish and Gothic motifs, 
Within, the cathedrals are 
veritable treasuries of craftsman- 
ship, so profuse are the magnifi- 
cent accessories in stone, wood, 
and metal, the enormous reredos, 
or carved wooden screen behind 
the high altar, the elaborate 
screen and stalls of the choir, the 
many altars, pulpits, and thrones, 
The most notable cathedrals are 
those of Toledo, Barcelona, Gerona, 
and Sevilla, the last being the larg- 
est medieval church in Europe. 


The Netherlands 


In the Netherlands, which in 
the Middle Ages included modern 
Holland and Belgium, Gothic 
architecture followed the usual 
principles, but without any remark- 
able development in ecclesiastical 
structures. For geographical, | 
political, and religious reasons, | 
in Holland it was somewhat mod- 
ified by German ideas, and in 
Belgium by French. The com- 
mercial prosperity of both these 
industrious and freedom-loving 
peoples expressed itself during the 
Late Gothic period not so much in 
cathedrals and churches as in 
secular buildings, — splendid mu- 
nicipal, commercial, and domestic 
structures erected by the burghers, 
merchants, trade guilds, and 
prosperous citizens, —to be de- 
scribed later. A few of the Belgian 
cathedrals hold a place in the 
history of architecture, such as 
those of Brussels, Antwerp, and 
Bruges; but even these are not tobe 
compared with the finest achieve- 
ments of France and England. 

In none of the countries dis- 
cussed was the Gothic style con- 
fined to ecclesiastical buildings, 
but was also used for castles, 
manor houses, colleges, town halls, 
hospitals, and domestic dwellings, 
all of which will be considered 
in the next article, on the secular 
architecture of the period. 

Although Gothic architecture 
reached and passed its zenith in 
the Middle Ages, it has never 
wholly ceased to be employed for 
religious structures. Throughout 
America cathedrals and churches 
have been erected in this style, no- 
tably Trinity and Grace churches, 
the cathedrals of Saint Patrick 
and Saint John the Divine, all in 
New York City; and the remark- 
able new ‘skyscraper cathedral,’ 
the Temple Building ( hig 
Methodist Episcopal Church), i 
Chicago. 
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A New Novel 
by 
Sylvia Thompson 


Author of 


THE 
HOUNDS OF SPRING 





THE BATTLE OF 
THE HORIZONS 


WIE and immediate response 
greeted ‘The Hounds of 
Spring, '’ Sylvia Thompson's memo- 
rable novel of the coming of the war 
to England and its tragic impact on 
the soul of a sheltered girl. 


In this new novel *‘The Battle of 
the Horizons’’ Miss Thompson re- 
veals the same instinctive grasp of 
a large and important theme. Her 
story is of an American girl, Athene 
Reid, brought up amid great wealth, 
her mind a web of the illusions fos- 
tered by her position and training, 
and of her marriage into an English 
family of moderate means. 


Conflicts arise — conflicts of hu- 
man beings who misunderstand each 
other, conflicts of hard circum- 
stances by which Athene’s romantic 
soul is slowly subjugated to reality, 
gaining strength and understanding 
after stormy adventures have threat- 
ened to ruin her life. 


The action of the story is laid in 
contemporary England, and the vari- 
ous strands of English life — the 
struggles and prejudices of politics, 
the artistic, literary, and other ty pes 
that make up the human stream - 
Miss Thompson paints with the con- 
fidence born of knowledge. The 
novel closes amid the stirring days 
of the general strike. 


The Horizons of the Battle Miss 
Thompson describes are not only 
those national and social divisions 
across which human beings must 
learn to meet and mingle, if they 
are to understand each other, but 
the more important divisions be- 
tween the world as it is now, and 
the world beyond this generation 
which our children must inherit. 


It is toward this yet hidden world 
that her characters look in the clos- 
ing pages of this remarkable and 
notably interesting story of modern 
life and living. 


$2.50 at all booksellers 


or $2.60 postpaid from 


THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston 
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A History AND APPRECIATION OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 92 


GLOSSARY 


Flamboyant: tracery and other ornament characterized C \) 4 
NL AA 


by long, flamelike double-curves. 


Galilee Porch: a porch or covered shelter where the monks if} \ ))} 
might gather and visit with their relatives. : 


Lancet window: a high, narrow, pointed window. > \ A 

Refectory: the dining hall of a monastery. ) 

Screen: a partition of stone, wood, or metal, usually orna- : \Y\4 
mental, which serves to separate the chancel, choir, or Si; 


chapels from the nave. 


Stalls: fixed seats for the clergy and choir, often of elab- 


orately carved wood. 


Vaulting: fan vaulting, in which the ribs radiate in fan- 
shape; pendant vaulting, in which the ribs are clustered 
and depend from the ceiling, terminating in an ornament; 
stellar vaulting, in which the ribs form star-shaped 


patterns. 
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one-centered 


double-centerea four-centered 
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TRANSFERRED TO WASHINGTON 
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and unspellable modification of 
Southern inflection. ‘When you 
speak of the no’th, we think of 
Philadelph’ya, and when you 
speak of the saouth, we think of 
Richmond. We = scarcely ever 
think of Washington and vicinity 
in connection with the map.’ 

I think it was very pleasant of 
this gentleman to include ‘and 
vicinity’ in Washington’s mapless 
state. The ‘and vicinity’ part 
of a town is as important to a city 
in a hot climate as a verandah is 
to a house. It determines its 
picnic grounds, an important part 
of its recreation and its joy. What 
are the destinations for walking- 
trips? Can the city at short notice 
paddle a canoe? Can it get about 
in sailboats? Has the region any 
woods and hills for campers? And 
has it any outlet to the sea? The 
up-to-date test of any great city’s 
desirability for home-building is 
the question, ‘How easily can you 
get out?’ 

The citizens of Washington are 
lucky mortals in this regard. 
They can get out of Washington 
in about as many ways as there 
are denizens of the town. They 
can walk out, drive out, sail out, 
‘take the Cabin John car out,’ 
paddle out, swim out, fly out, to 
any one of a hundred thousand 
attractive points. Some of them 
go to camps on places like Syca- 
more Island; some of them go up 


the Severn River, or down to the 
beaches on the Virginia shore; | 
some of them go on casual canoe | 
trips or on long variegated hikes. 
You can fish your way up little 
creeks, or explore Difficult Run, 
or go down the river and hide in 
the brush at the proper season for 
wild duck. You can do nearly 
anything in the horseback-riding 
line. If you like elegant anachro- 
nisms, you can take a ride in a 
genuine victoria with a parasol 
over your head. And there used 
to be at least one meditative 
bachelor who habitually cooled off 
on a summer’s evening by swim- 
ming on his back down the Poto- 
mac at midnight, steering himself 
tranquilly by the stars. 
By each of these modes of loco- | 
motion, you see something inter- | 
esting all the way, whether the | 
general direction is Great Falls or | 
Mount Vernon or Pohick or the | 
Rockville Pike and Frederick, or 
the Defence Highway and Annap- | 
| 
| 


olis — ‘Anne Arundel Towne.’ 

By a strange paradox, one of the 
least promising exits from Wash- 
ington leads to one of the most 
fairylike of scenes—the acres 
and acres of lily ponds at the 
Aquatic Gardens in Kenilworth, 
from which choice waterlily roots 
are sent to all parts of the United | 
States for ponds and lily pools. | 
To go out early on Sunday morn- | 
ing (the only day on which they | 











fur, PLAS 
The Chair That Creates 


Its Own fimosphere! 





A graceful transition from the 
furniture of yesterday toward 
the Art Moderne of to-morrow. 
The Plaza will blend with dis- 
tinction into your present 
setting whether it is period or 
GQ, Ideal for Sun 
Porch, Tennis Court, Country 
Club, Lawn, Yacht, Hotel or 
Apartment. Roomy and com- 
fortable. 


modernistic. 


G, Folds easily in a 
single motion and remains 
standing when folded. 
GQ, Strongly built wooden frame 


lacquered in Jade Green, Deep 








Orange, Chinese Red, Ebony 
Black, or Natural. Back and seat 
fitted with color-fast, double 
faced, durable fabric in a wide 
selection of colors and designs. 
The Plaza is also made in a 
GQ, On Display 


at the Better Shops or procured 


Junior Chair. 


direct. Q, Torrington Specialty 


Co., Inc., Torrington, Conn. 
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AAAA 
Ills breed fast in 
hot weather 


Py €r 





A cLEAN toilet is al- 
ways necessary. In 
summer it is impera- 
tive. Sani-Flush makes 
it the easiest of tasks. 

Just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, 

Sam following directions on 
the can. Flush. The work is done. 
That is all there is to it. 

Marks, stains and incrustations 
vanish before Sani-Flush. It 
reaches into the hidden, unhealth- 
ful trap, where no brush could 
possibly get. Foul odors disap- 
pear. The whole toilet is left 
spotless and gleaming. 

Sani-Flush is the ideal year- 
round help. Always keep a can 
handy. Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware stores, 25c; Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 





Also makers of Melo . ..a real water softener 














JEFFERSONIAN 
PRINCIPLES 


and the Companion Volume 


HAMILTONIAN 
PRINCIPLES 


Selected and Edited 


By James Trustow ADaAMs 


These volumes together form an unu- 
sual exposition of the minds of two 
great Americans, and of two important 
streams of political belief. The extracts 
are intended to illustrate ‘the mind 
and not the life” of the subject. 

The editor’s “History of New 
England” (three volumes) has estab- 
lished his reputation as a historian of 
marked authority and great sympathy 
with the common man. 


EACH $2.00 
ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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are not picked at dawn) and see 
five thousand waterlilies of all 
kinds blossoming in their beauti- 
ful willow-surrounded ponds — it 
is a vision that one does not soon 
forget. Lake after lake of them, 
little lakes close together like the 
‘Spectacle Ponds’ on Cape Cod, 
with only a mere nose of land be- 
tween, they look like sheets of 
white and rosy bloom let down 
into the summer fields. It is the 
chance of a lifetime to observe 
pond lilies in all the possible 
phases of their beauty, when one 
goes walking along these narrow 
green division banks among the 
little ponds, and sees the Irish 
loch lily and all the others float- 
ing among the pickerelweed and 
water arum and white arrowhead 
in the sun. 

Perhaps from a pessimistic turn 
of mind, | inquired one time what 
was the chief pest, if any, that at- 
tacks these flowers; and I learned 
that the archenemy is the musk- 
rat. Muskrats, so it is told in 
Kenilworth, Md., are expert judges 
of the value of a waterlily root. 
Just as cutworms feel the choicest 
seedlings in a garden, so the musk- 
rats seek out the most expensive 
roots from the other side of the 
world. A rare and fabulous speci- 
men from Zanzibar is their idea 
of a jolly after-theatre snack. 
When they find it, they eat it 
up straightway. ‘That,’ said the 
waterlily expert darkly, ‘is what 
muskrats are for.’ 

The fight with the musquashes 
seems to have been a winning one, 
however, judging from the un- 
heard-of and lovely varieties that 
one sees, some of them blossoming 
until frost, and the sturdy ‘ Mrs. 
Richmond’ sometimes actually 
coming up to blossom through the 
ice. (Not thick New England ice, 
but mild-mannered Maryland ice 
which melts in open patches and 
lets her through.) The coolest- 
looking thing in the world is a pond 
lily, whether seen with a fringe of 
ice around it, or floating on its 
leaves in a shallow green glass 
bowl, when one gives a summer 
luncheon party on the porch. 

It is rather a warm trip to get 
out to the Aquatic Gardens, how- 
ever, and most of the picnic seekers 
face the other way. The persons, 
probably, who have the best time 
in summer in Washington are the 
ones who have a talent for maritime 
sports. What boots it, they think, 
to go out to the Eastern Shore, 
or down to Point Lookout, or over 
to Point Look In, or across to 
Point No Point, if you do not care 
to swim? True Chesapeake swim- 
mers are not daunted by anything, 


not even by a whole bayful of sea- 
nettles with streamers six feet 
long. ‘You can always pull them 
off if they entwine themselves 
around you,’ they tell you cheer- 
fully, ‘and throw them away be- 
fore they have time to sting.’ 

It happens that the people | 
like best feel that way about the 
Chesapeake and its contents. 
They all swim disconcertingly well. 
The head of my own household, 
for example, out on an early Octo- 
ber swim, once sighted a likely- 
looking oyster and went diving 
down to get it. On arriving with 
it at the surface, he perceived that 
it was indeed a prize among the 
bivalves, and it aroused his appe- 
tite. He bethought himself that 
October has an ‘R’ in it, so that 
eating would be safe. But how to 
open an oyster in the high seas? 
Down he went again, with the 
oyster in one hand; and with the 
other hand he selected a sharp 
stone. Up to the surface with this 
rude implement again he came, 
opened the oyster neatly, consumed 
it with a relish on the half-shell, 
and swam demurely on. 

I- have never bothered to tell 
that tale to any one of Washing- 
ton’s finny tribe. They could all 
do the same, or worse. There is 
one group of friends with a camp 
part way up toward Great Falls; 
and at this camp they initiate 
newcomers into the art of swim- 
ming by permitting them to run 
the rapids on an inflated automo- 
bile inner-tube. Another group 
has a camp in a place where there 
are many of those deep round for- 
mations in the rocks, where a stone 
has whirled around for ages and 
worn a circular downward hole in 
the solid rock. One of these ‘pot- 
holes’ in the Potomac, filled with 
water, is about two and a half feet 
across and seven feet deep; and the 
accepted test of a respectable 
swimmer is the ability to go down 
headfirst into this slim-bored 
perpendicular barrel, and bring up 
pebbles from the antipodes down 
below. 

Myself, I am a dreadful blot on 
the ’scutcheon at these swimming- 
bees. By preference, | perch on a 
tall rock and guard the picnic 
lunch and cheer the swimmers on, 
hoping that no chiggers will take 
it into their heads to go strolling 
on my cliff. 

‘Is it considered a disgrace to 
have chiggers?’ I inquired some- 
what diffidently of Phineas, one 
time when I had accumulated 
twenty-nine. 

‘Oh, no,’ answered Phineas, 
with ready sympathy, ‘chiggers 
are an Act of God.’ 














REPUTATIONS 
TEN YEARS AFTER 


By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 





MARSHAL JOFFRE 
The Modern Delphic Oracle 


ERICH VON FALKENHAYN 
The Extravagance of Prudence 


MARSHAL GALLIENI 
The Real Victor of the Marne 


Haic or BEMERSYDE 
The Essence of Britain 


FERDINAND Focu 
The Symbol of the Victorious 
Will 


Ericu LUDENDORFF 
The Robot Napoleon 
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Military Economist 


ALLENBY OF MEGIDDO 
The Evolution of a Leader 


Hunter Liccettr 


A Professor of War—and 
Human Nature 


“BLACK JACK” PERSHING 
The “100-Per-Cent American” 


**Reputations’’ must be accepted 
as one of the few important books 
on the World War. For those who 
must know who the author is, be it 
said that he is Colonel Repington’s 
successor on the London Daily 
Telegraph. 

— Brookiyn Eac_e. 


Captain Liddell Hart has presented 
such a searching analysis of the 
reputations of ten of the foremost 
World War commanders as to 
challenge the claim made for any 
one of them for a place in the 
military Hall of Fame. 

— Puritapevpnia Pusiic LepGeR. 


“An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Publication” 


316 pages. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 
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— An 
Atlantic 
Prize 


~~ $5,000 
for the most interesting 


BIOGRAPHY 


of any kind, sort or description 


Submitted before 
May 1, 1929 


HIS sum will be paid for 
serial and book rights alone, 
and will be in addition to all 
royalties from book sales. The 


biography will be published in 
book form as an Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication by 
Little, Brown and Company. 
There are no hampering rules. 
Any one may compete. The 
biography may be that of a 
famous personage, or it may 
be the autobiographical record 
of an obscure life which was 
interesting to the one who 
lived it, 
interesting to those who read 
of it. 


and can be made 


Whatever the original ver- 
sion the final manuscript must 
be submitted in English before 
May 1, 1929. 
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If anyone does not know ex- 
actly what a chigger is and does, 
let him look it up in the dictionary. 
The word is found in many spell- 
ings, chigger, jigger, chigre, chigga, 
and (preferred spelling) chigoe. 
But I am safe to say that when one 
has acquired a chigoe, one does 
not care how it is spelled. In July 
and August the Washington street- 
cars bear this sign: 


PICNIC TO-DAY 
OUT UNDER THE TREES 
ALONG THE POTOMAC 
Take Cabin John Car 


It reads like a stanza by Kreym- 
borg. But unless you are quite 
immune from chiggers, you need 
to be very sure of your tree. Sul- 
phur in your shoes and brimstone 
in your disposition may help a 
little, and keeping away from 
blackberry vines helps very much. 
But to be on the safe side, | per- 
sonally climb as directly as possi- 
ble from the canoe up the face of a 
bare and lofty spur of solid rock. 
From that vantage point, there is 
comparative security, and a good 
chance to look at the vine-draped 
scenery round about. To bleak 
New England eyes, Washington’s 
vicinity certainly looks Southern, 
with its persimmon trees and gum 
trees and giant mallow and wild 
ageratum, and festoons of honey- 
suckle and Smilax, and the burly 
chigoe, and even a ’possum re- 
ported now and then. The wild 
ageratum in the woods seems curi- 
ously civilized, like an ‘escape 
from gardens,’ its graceful bluish- 
lavender sprays looking as dainty 
and softly tufted as if they had 
been carefully pampered in the 
borders at home. It is a pretty 
picture to come upon in a wood- 
land glade, this lavender ageratum 
interspersed with sprays of wild 
pink phlox. 

Swimming excursions partici- 
pated in from a high-peaked rock 
are capital pleasures. But asummer 
cooling-off device that we enjoy 
still more frequently is the im- 
promptu picnic supper made for 
two.. When the telephone rings at 
the end of a working day and | 
hear the question, ‘Can you be 
ready to go on a strictly impromp- 
tu picnic with me in ten minutes?’ 
1 always say I can. On my way 
from the telephone, | snatch up our 
light picnic-carrier and hie myself 
out to get the thermos bottles and 
the paraffin paper and the cups. 
Then I rush purposefully from 
bread-box to preserve closet to 
refrigerator, picking up supplies 
from every port of call. All sum- 
mer one corner of the ice-box is 
kept stored with provisions for 


impromptu picnics of this kind. 
In truth, as any housewife will 
recognize, they are not quite as 
impromptu as they seem. | have 
just time to make the sandwiches 
and mix the salad and fill the last 
thermos bottle before | hear the 
signal from the familiar horn. 
Out I go with the picnic, and off 
we start. 

‘Which way?’ inquires Phineas 
politely. 

‘Any way,’ say I. ‘Rock Creek 
Park is all right if you’re in 
a hurry for supper. You choose the 
direction. I chose the lunch.’ 

This is, | have discovered, an 
harmonious arrangement all 
around. | have made a pact with 
my husband that on our picnics 
he will govern time, geography, 
and circumstance, while I control 
the culinary supplies. 

‘How about Conduit Road?’ 
says he, heading for Wisconsin; 
and | settle back with solid com- 
fort in my soul, for Conduit Road 
leads eventually to Great Falls. 
Great Falls of a late summer 
sunset! Our favorite place from 
which to watch it is a certain 
lofty rock-formation that we al- 
ways head for without discussion, 
where there is a big flat stone for 
a table, and two natural steamer- 
chairs rudely simulated by the 
rocks. It is just enough of a diffi- 
cult scramble to reach this eyrie 
so that the crowds never discover 
or approach it — at least we have 
never found our seats ‘taken,’ or 
even seen them coveted from 
afar. To sit on high in those 
rocky steamer-chairs, with our 
lunch between us on the table and 
a sheer view of the falls below, and 
juniper and cedar trees growing 
all around us — the only drawback 
is the fact that we sometimes for- 
get that we must leave our rocky 
promontory before it grows too 
dark to find our way over the steep 
boulders to the path. 

Home we go, at last, through 
the dusk, past the Old Lock Tav- 
ern, past the Anglers’ Association 
clubhouse, past the familiar foot- 
paths that lead in toward steep 
rustic stairways that go down to 
the Potomac through the trees, 
past Cabin John Bridge, past the 
golf grounds, down through Be- 
thesda, in along Bradley Lane 
toward the lights of town. 

A lovely land, this Washington 
and vicinity, for those who can 
stand a very torrid sun at times 
and have enough vitality remain- 
ing to enjoy the view. We put our 
picnic traps away and stand for a 
moment looking out into the dark- 
ness from the shadowy porch. 
Ostensibly we have simply been 

















your home is 
beyond the city 
water mains 


No longer is it necessary to 
sacrifice the comfort of de- 
pendable running water for 
the pleasure of living beyond 
the city limits. A P, Water 
System in your country home 
demands no more attention 
than a meter in a city home. 
The results are identical, ex- 
cept that the =P System will 
probably cost less to maintain. 

By all means, see this new 
Ip Water System demonstrated. 
See how simply it is con- 
structed — how oversize parts 
and extra sturdy construction 
assure long 
years of trou- 
ble-free per- 
formance. 
Note the V- 
type belt drive 
which has 
proven so sat- 
isfactory in Whatever you re 
Frigidaire and _largeorsmall, there 
e isa PB Water System 
in General to meet them—Sys- 
Motors auto- me {or deep well 
mobiles. Ask 
about the test during which a 
I) Pump started and stopped 
over four million times—the 
equivalent of over a thousand 
years in average service. Most 
important of all, learn how 
little current is consumed by a 
Ip Water System—how little it 
costs to operate. 

If there is no dealer near you 
who has IP Water Systems, 
write to us for complete and 
specific information. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. O-19, Dayton, Ohio 
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It’s not too late 
to build this 
summer home 


OF couRSE it isn’t too late! You 
can put up this attractive Hodgson 
Home when and where you please. 
Now is the time to select your land 
and erect your Hodgson cottage. 
No delays, no building worries. 
Hodgson Houses are shipped to you 
in finished sections, all ready to 
erect. A comfortable summer home 
can easily be built in a few days’ 
time—no skilled labor required. 
Hodgson Houses are so trim and 
graceful in appearance. People go- 
ing through a Hodgson Home for 
the first time are often amazed at 
the care that has been given to con- 
struction. The floors, for example, 
are made of straight-grain Douglas 
fir—as smooth as oak and far more 
damp-resisting, The walls are of 


THE HOUSE 





weather-proof red cedar, backed 
with heavy fibre and lined with 
Celotex. Hodgson doors and win- 
dows fit exactly and they never 
warp or stick, 

Let us send you our new book of 
plans, It contains many actual 
photographs of Hodgson country 
places. Also bungalows, cottages, 
garages and garden furnishings. It 
tells you how you can build your 
summer home—this summer. Write 
for free catalog J today. Or visit 
the showrooms at our Boston and 
New York addresses. E. F. Hodgson 
Co., 6 East 39th Street, New York; 
1108 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston. Florida branch, Bradenton, 
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out to have our supper and cool 
off. 

But we remember more than 
that: sunset lights in the foam of 
falling water; the ripples and ca- 
pricious currents under the swing- 
ing suspension footbridge to the 
Falls; the clear reflection in the 
quiet water between the locks in 


the canal; an old fisherman start- 
ing out for catfish with a can of 
bait; fireflies in the long grasses 
beside the towpath; a great blue 
heron flapping over the Potomac 
in the direction of Wide Water; 
and the katydids answering one 
another from the woods by Con- 
duit Road. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF A NEw ENGLAND Lort 
(Continued from page 33) 


and inches of dust I saw possibili- 
ties. Also three Oriental screens 
and a motley array of misbegotten 
and evidently forgotten furniture. 

With writing to be done and no 
quiet place in which to do it, | 
delayed no more than ten minutes 
before telephoning for an assistant 
and starting in myself to disperse 
the clutter. He arrived to move 
furniture. He stayed to help hoe 
out webs and the more grounded 
dust; to paint and, ultimately, to 
praise. In three days we made 
of thirty-by-forty square feet of 
wasted space a freshly painted 
and friendly workshop. When you 
begin to impart to four walls your 
own desired background the first 
consideration might well be the 
use to which you intend to put 
them. Next contemplate the ex- 
isting deficiencies. Only then 
should come the engrossing sub- 
ject of decoration. 

| wanted a summer of seclusion 
with a semblance of out-of-doors. 
The Loft had windows and doors 
on three sides which, left wide 
open from May till November, 
brought in the sound of rustling 
foliage and a permanent sweep of 
air. Just what the deficiencies of 
the Loft were | was never able to 
decide. In any case, they were 
negligible. 

One of the Japanese screens 
stored under the eaves suggested a 
scheme of decoration. Two of 
these screens were black and gold 
and one was brilliant blue and 
vermilion. Experimentally I stood 
one in each of three corners to 
hide the awkwardness of the 
meeting of roof and floor. They 
were right, and the Chinese blue 
and vermilion one, in the lightest 
corner, served as a color key. The 
wood of the Loft was dark. Ob- 
viously contrast was necessary to 
emphasize its weathered beauty, 
and | decided to risk mixing the 
art tenets of both China and 
Japan in a way that a Chinese 
might resent. | wanted Chinese 
color. I also wished to use Japa- 


nese prints and matting and a pair 
of pine benches that had served 
years ago when ‘cosy corners’ 
were innovated, and which, when 
denuded of cotton boxing and 
curled hair, revealed wooden 
frames that had the sparse plane 
and angles of Japanese furniture. 

Nearly every piece of furniture 
that went into this summer sit- 
ting-room shop (NoT studio) was 
an adaptation. And paint pots 
were what made the inclusion 
possible in most instances. For, 
although I meant my Loft to be 
an inexpensive experiment, | also 
intended it to be a pleasant place 
in which to tarry. When the odd 
ends of furniture were associated 
with the proper colors, they had 
sufficient relation to China to fit 
into the scheme. I used enamel 
paint of the best grade. It is wise 
to have good paint, as the tints are 
definite and strong and one coat of 
the right consistency is often all 
that it is necessary to apply. 
Vermilion, Prussian blue, yellow 
ochre, and Chinese white were the 
labels on my four cans. Into the 
red can — and doing it slowly, for 
tones deepen rapidly — | stirred a 
small amount of yellow in order to 
get the exactitude of Chinese ver- 
milion lacquer; when it was later 
laid over any old wood whatever, 
only Ming cinnabar seemed its 
equal. Into the white paint | 
mixed Prussian blue to a deep 
tone and covered with it a flower 
table, — what might be termed 
a writer’s whatnot (an angular 
antiquity minus the gingerbread), 
—casements, and certain doors 
—notably those through which 
hay and grain once made their 
frequent transit from wagon to 
haymow and granary. Some- 
times, on damp days in the Loft, I 
have been sure | could smell the 
hay — and I’m certain the placid 
animals that fed upon it left 
behind them some aura of their 
tranquillity. Have you ever won- 
dered why empty old barns are 
so serene? 
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(Continued from page 96) 


These granary doors were color- 
less at the time of their reopening. 
They were hinged to swing in like 
casement windows, were horizon- 
tally paneled, had four small 
panes of glass, and opened upon a 
mass of branches and sky. In- 
spired by the sky, | painted them 
strong azure — experimentally. 
They were a success. Upon the 
faded panels I drew, in colored 
chalks, copies of Japanese prints, 
—one of Fujiyama, one of iris, 
—and added in white chalk a 
pretense of the decorative Jap- 
anese signatures that are so in- 
tegral a part of Japanese print 
design. When I hung a hammock 
before this doorway such a sug- 
gestion of tropic ease hovered 
there that there occurred moments 
when it would have been easier to 
dream a summer away than to 
accumulate sheets of manuscript. 

Red furniture included two 
steamer chairs, — Turkey red or 
bandana cushioned,—an arm- 
chair that was rather horrible 
before painted, but that turned 
into an efficient Chinese grotesque 
afterward, and a carpenter’s small 
chest. The chest served as a 
mouse-proof, damp-proof food 
box. I also painted red the robust 
legs of the kitchen writing table. 
Its top was left plain wood with 
half its surface — leaf open — laid 
over with red blotting paper. The 
single rule consciously followed 
was that no piece of furniture 
should have both blue and red 
upon it. Such dual toning would 
be too much like the ‘Five and 
Ten.’ 

After the stored screens, the 
luckiest find for decoration was 
tea boxes. These came from 
grocery shops. You are aware 
that your grocer imports his tea 
from Korea and Hongkong, but do 
you recall the beauty of the paper- 
covered wooden cases in which tea 
travels — all reddish chrysanthe- 
mums and pretentious red ideo- 
graphed labels, with each edge of 
the écru box banded by jade 
green? They measure about 
twenty-five by twenty inches and 
are a vivid evidence (that is in- 
creasingly hard to obtain) of Ori- 
ental artistry. Each box crosses 
the ocean sewed up in two mats of 
plaited rush about forty inches 
long which are creased and often 
dirty when they arrive, but which, 
soaked with the garden hose and 
left a few days in the sun, will 
Straighten as they dry. I used 
them to supplement the matting 
on the floor, and upon the wooden 
benches. The tea boxes them- 
selves | used as stands, and two 
served as cupboards in which to 





hide the paraphernalia for making 
tea and coffee —a box to each 
beverage. They are large enough 
to permit the safe use of an alcohol 
cooking lamp. A basket served to 
carry down to an adjacent kitchen 
any dishes to be washed, although 
my floor was so casual at its edges 
that a bit of water spilled upon it 
made no difference. | dislike the 
unimaginative labor of ‘house- 
work’ and permitted very little of 
it to become necessary. A _ ver- 
milion feather duster, lively as a 
Chinese fowl, made of the scant 
need a comparative entertain- 
ment. 

The single precaution observed 
was the prevention of fire. Match- 
es were kept in metal boxes and 
all ash trays were of metal also — 
some of them the red painted tops 
of paint pots. Artificial lighting 
was done with groups of red and of 
blue candles, and with two Chi- 
nese lanterns large enough tocurve 
away from the flicker of a flame. 

Three contributing features that 
I have not mentioned are the 
entrance door, the altar, and the 
flowers. First, the door. It was a 
series of planks at the top of a 
steep stairway that lifted with a 
pulley and hooked up, but which, 
when closed, formed part of the 
floor. I liked the isolation it per- 
mitted, and frequently closed it. 
The altar was a compilation of 
planes. Its foundation was an 
upturned fern box of wood, re- 
painted red. On this (the pair 
made its exact length) I stood two 
tea boxes. Topping them, in the 
centre, | placed another and 
smaller Chinese box. This last was 
covered with jade-green paper and 
had swinging doors lined with 
white and lettered in black. It 
had once lodged an Oriental toy 
for transportation. Within it | 
put a succession of Oriental gods 
and images that I had never quite 
known what to do with, but that 
were of considerable interest. One 
at a time they presided over what 
their slanting eyes selected. Above 
this structure to the height of the 
first horizontal beams of the roof, 
about eight feet, | painted five of 
the sloping rafters, two red and 
three blue. Beside the altar stood 
the lily table. On its blue surface 
a ginger jar was the single object. 
It was filled throughout the season 
with a succession of lilies and their 
drooping blades. The early 
orange, the mauve, the white, the 
goldband, the red, and the tiger, 
all had a season and a table to 
themselves. All about the Loft, on 
tea boxes, other flowers — scarlet 
and rose zinnias, peonies, sprays of 
wisteria, poppies, and asters — 
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YOU GET a@ LOVELY FLOWER BED STARTED. 
BEGINNING t0 BLOOM. ALONG COMES d@ NEIGHBOR'S DOG, and 
SCRAPE! SCRATCH! EVERYTHING’S RUINED. IT TAKES something 
more THAN “NO TRESPASS” SIGNS tO PREVENT SUCH INVA- 


SIONS. 
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You can’t expect him 
to pass this 
“Intelligence Test”! 


THINGS dre JUST 


THE ANSWER: ERECT DUBOIS! 


WS iieww is the fence for dogs—to keep them out and to keep 
them in. It works both ways, depending on your need. 


If you have a garden to protect, Dubois does it more effec- 
tively than a hedge, and with more charm and feeling than 


something of iron. 


It’s as sight-proof as a stone wall, but 


doesn’t even begin to cost as much. It is easily and quickly 
erected, requires no paint, and lasts a quarter-century and more! 


For owners of dogs, 
Dubois makes an ideal 
enclosure. It prevents 
“strays” from trying to get 
inside and start a fight, 
keeps theirown dogs quiet, 
and provides cool and rest- 
ful shade without cutting 
off ventilation. 


Seclusion and shade — yet Dubois is woven 
loosely enough for free circulation of air. 
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Only a sight-proof barriersuch as Dubois can 
keep your dogs undisturbed bycanineprowlers. 


Several leading fanciers 
have recently adopted 
Dubois to surround their 
kennel runs. They are en- 
thusiastic in praise of this 
particular application of 
“the world’s most versa- 
tile fence.” 


Made by hand in France of split, live, chestnut saplings, bound 
closely together with heavy, rust-proof Copperweld wire. Comes 


in sections 5 ft. wide, in various heights. 


Imported solely 


by Robert C. Reeves Company, Largest Distributors of 
Wooden Fences in America, 187 Water Street, New York. 


(Established 186C) 


DUBOIS 


Woven Wood Fence 


Made in France 


Mail Coupon for Free Portfolio of ALL Dubois Uses ’ 
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Woven Wood Fence. 


Name ee 


Address ___ 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187 Water St., New York City 
Please send me your free illustrated Portfolio and Price List of Dubois 





State 
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Scotts Creepit 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you’ll get if you plant 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent—long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens — is now producing Super Lawns. Instead of 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass — an 

in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 
pile of a Turkish carpet! Fall is the best time to plant. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
658 Main Street MARYSVILLE, OHIO 
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This little book ‘‘ Bent Lawns’? 
is free to you. Itisavaluable 
treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write y 
for your copy. 
ot : 














AComplete | 
Kennel Yard 
only $2650 


_This kennel yard, made up 
of “Buffalo” Portable Fenc- 
ing, is beautiful, strong, 
economical and PORTABLE. 
Protect your dogs and beau- 
tify your grounds with this 
fine fencing. 


INDESTRUCTO 


TRADE MARK 


METAL LABELS| 


For Plants and Trees 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Pot Plants, etc. 


Permanent. Weather and wear proof. 
Writing always plain. No ink used. 
Written on with stylus supplied free, 
or any smooth hard point. 
No. 1, % x 3% in. $1.20 per 100; 
by mail $1.35. 
No. 2, 114 x 5 in. $1.50 per 100; 
by mail $1.70. 
Copper wired, ready for use. 








Assortment No. 1-A, con- 
taining 5 sections 7’ long x 5’ 
high, | section 4’ 6” long x 5’ 














high and 1 gate 2’ 6” wide Vv 

ne Pee 9 build the { : : 3 No. 

yard shown. It costs only s=— aaa «| 

$26.50 F.O.B. Buffalo, N.Y. We La Frame | ana 

Send check, money order or \y 53 2 
Y. draft and start your 


“Buffalo” Portable Fencing 
System with this assortment 
— add to it as your require- 
ments increase 


Excellent also for label- 
ing tubers for winter 
storing. Dahlias, Gladio- 
lus, Cannas, etc. Know 
the varieties next Spring. 

No. 51, Staked Plant 
Label, 8 in. stake, $1.50 
per 100, by mail $1.75; 
No. 52, 10 in. Stake, 
$1.75 per 100, by mail 
$2.00; No. 53, 15 in. 
stake, $2.25 per 100, by 
mail $2.50. 

Samples of all five for 
| 10c. Illustrated circular, 
also showing other styles 
| FREE. 

Sold by many seeds- 
men and nurserymen. If nent 
yours cannot supply eninlie | 
order direct. No. 51, 52, 53 | 


Ball & Socket Manufacturing Co. 
West Cheshire, 
Connecticut 


Write now for booklet 
No. 80-N 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS 
COMPANY, Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) 
Est. 1869 
538 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y 































'B u ffal O Portable 
Gencing System 
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sD jenies photographs and plans, the 
author here describes fifty-four 
houses, chosen with three factors in 
mind — newness, moderate cost 
(most of them probably cost from 
$18,000 to $25,000), and architectural 
ETHEL B-POWER merit. Although picked without re- 

1. gard to locality, style or material, | 

they are representative of the work of | 

the best architects of the country and 
express the complete range of archi- 
tectural types different sections have 

developed. 





THE SMALLER 
AMERICAN HOUSE 








The book for anyone 
who is going to build 


$3.00 at all booksellers 











THE TRANSFORMATION OF A NEw ENGLAND Lorr 
(Continued from page 97) 





THE GRANARY DOORS, PAINTED BLUE, OPEN ON TO A MASS OF 
BRANCHES AND SKY 


blossomed and contributed their 
color. A bowl of mignonette 
usually stood at an open window 
to add its illusory perfume. These 
are Oriental flowers that har- 
monized with their indoor setting. 
Pine branches were both pictorial- 
ly right and fragrant. Ginger jars, 
the tall pottery in which our 
grandmothers packed their pickles, 
blue willow, black Santa Clara, 
and a few pieces of Kaga were the 


ceramics. They offered so slight 
an addition of the authentic that 
they neither raised nor lowered 
the standard of a New England 
loft which is completing its fourth 
season and continues to be digni- 
fied with nothing more than its 
natural appellation of Loft; and 
wherein the spirits of the placid 
vache and of the imperturbable 
Oriental have permitted me to 
purloin a measure of their peace. 


1a TRo——_? 


AWNINGS FOR ALL PuRPOSES 
(Continued from page 57) 


States Army duck or of im- 
ported Venetian or Italian sail- 
cloth. To these fabrics paint is 
applied by means of a special proc- 
ess which makes the colors stead- 
fast. But the term ‘steadfast’ 
is relative. Any fabric exposed to 
sun and wind and rain for many 
years will fade somewhat, and 
after years of exposure the darker 
colors fade a little more than do the 
lighter ones. 

But it is not merely in regard 
to color that awnings have been 
greatly improved. Designs have 
also been perfected. Instead of 
the usual boxed awning there are 
now spearhead or Arabian awnings, 
as well as different types of awn- 
ings designed to suit every kind of 
window or porch. The sideless 
Arabian awnings afford sufficient 
protection in our Northern States, 
but for use south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, where the heat of the 
summer sun is intense, the boxed 
awnings are preferable. Where 
houses are constructed close to- 


gether and windows are low, the 
boxed awnings have the further 
advantage of ensuring greater 
privacy. 

The large awnings, designed for 
use on porch or terrace, are now 
made so that they can be rolled up 
instead of folded. They are thus 
easier to handle. Such awnings 
are, of course, of the sideless, 
Arabian type; however, they usu- 
ally give sufficient protection from 
the sun, and where additional pro- 
tection is needed trailing clematisor 
a climbing rambler can be planted. 

For use in the garden itself 
there are awning umbrellas that 
shade small, round tables of 
wrought iron and wood, and simply 
beg that a tea party be given 
under them. There are also com- 
fortable deck chairs with shaded 
tops for lounging on the lawn. 
The tops, backs, seats, and foot 
rests of such chairs are made of 
awning material. For the children, 
there are awning umbrellas at- 
tached to square sand bins, and 
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AWNINGS FOR ALL PurRposEs 


(Continued from page 98) 
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AN AWNING AND A FEW POTTED PLANTS WILL 
MAKE AN OUT-OF-DOOR TERRACE OF MANY A 
CITY ROOF 


tents of awning material for play- 
ing Indian. In addition to the 
protection from the sun afforded 
by such tents and umbrellas, the 
interest of the garden is greatly 
enhanced by the bright spots of 
color that they furnish. 

A good set of awnings requires 
but little care and will last for 
many years. During heavy storms 
they should be drawn up close to 
the house and rolled down again 
as soon as the storm abates and 
the sun comes out. Dryness is 
essential to their longevity. They 
should never be rolled up when 
wet and allowed to remain in that 
position for days or weeks at a 
time, lest mildew and decay set in. 


When the awnings are removed 
in the fall and put up again in the 
spring, it is important that the 
same awning be put upon the same 
window, year after year, other- 
wise slight variations in the metal 
framework of the awning will 
necessitate the boring of new screw 
holes in the woodwork of the win- 
dow frame each year. 

It seems almost unnecessary to 
remark that the awnings should 
be absolutely dry before they are 
stored away for the winter. They 
may be stored in any place that 
is free from dampness and dust. 
Thus properly cared for, a set of 
awnings has been known to last 
six or eight years. 





A VENETIAN 
BLIND IS 
USUALLY A 














BETTER SO- 
LUTION FOR 
THE CASE- 
MENT WIN- 
DOW THAN 
THE BOXED 
AWNING 























Prevention is the Best 
Protection Against Dust 


On roadways, driveways, playing fields, flying fields, bridle paths, 
tennis courts and all places where activity can stir up dust 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


definitely ends this nuisance. Solvay Calcium Chloride creates 
firm, fast, dustless surfaces. Though harmless to tires, shoes and 
horses’ hoofs it prevents weed growth. Its application is simple and 
inexpensive and permits free use of surfaces during treatment. 
Write today for Booklet 6957. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


















40 Rector Street, New York 
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Stewart iron fence — 


a good investment 


ASTEFUL, dignified iron fence is 

never an extravagance. On the con- 
trary, it is an investment in good taste 
and in the satisfaction which comes with 
the knowledge that one possesses an 
example of fine craftsmanship. 


Let us send you the Stewart Style Book 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Ine. 


Acraftsman manufacturing plant devoted to the production of 
Fence, Ornamental Iron Work and all kindred metal products 


219 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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We Bui tp A CaBIN 
(Continued from page 51) 
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each edge was cut true to the line 
and in a half inch or more. This 
done, it was just a matter of clean- 
ing out — hard pounding. 

While all this pounding is going 
on —the blows on the hard, dry 
wood ringing across the little 
valley and echoing from the steep 
hill-walls — may be a good time 
to sketch the plans of this cabin- 


corresponding mortises to be cut 
with mallet and chisel in the sills, 
It is not the most difficult work, 
but care in leveling is required if a 
level floor is to result; for this 
there should be a ten- or twelve- 
foot straightedge and a_ level 
(Figure 1). 

The adze is one tool that is well- 
nigh indispensable in cabin build- 
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eda asp na : be a ‘bungalow of logs’ — it must down, perhaps to remove a knot, ; squi 
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— — —_—— —— —_————— | a porch. Finally, there must be into play. Its first use comes in y 
| two rooms: a bunkroom and flattening the sides and squaring com 





Crocus 
Zonatus! 


SUPERB autumn crgcus to 
glorify your rock gardens 
through October and November. 
Here is a charming rarity — 
a late flowering crocus thus 
scattered through your gardens 
and borders, in September will 
delight you with its large and 
unusual flowers of palest blue 
decked with anthers of a golden 
orange, all through the late Fall 
and until the ground freezes. 
Perfectly Hardy. 





Good Fence 


is simply an added, and inex- 
pensive property insurance. It 
safeguards your lawn, your 
garden and plantings — and 
the privacy of your home. If 
it is an Afco Fence of wrought 
iron or chain link, the first 
cost is the only premium you 
have to pay. 
Let us send you our 
‘“‘Home Fence’’ Cata- 
| log which tells the 
story. 


AMERICAN FENCE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
524 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


























living-room, this latter with a 
large stone fireplace. Worse luck! 
Only a month was available for 
the job. What to do? 

The solution was found in a 
modification of the old Southern 
saddleback, the same being two 
rooms separated by a passageway, 
all under one, straight-ridge roof. 
This, we felt, gave the pleasing 
cabin effect, supplied the porch 
without its customary ugliness, 
and permitted building in two 
units —the smaller room and 
porch one year, the larger room 
with the fireplace the next. The 
modification of the usual saddle- 
back — turning the long way of 
the living-room at right angles to 
the bunkroom and porch, forming 
an ‘L’ —was decided on for two 
reasons: it obviated a too-long 
building, and it made it possible 
to conform to the lay of the chosen 
site. 

Preliminaries attended to, let’s 
start at the foundation and work 


the ends of the floor joists. To use 
it requires a good eye, well-con- 
trolled muscles, and stiff back — 
plus practice. If more than a knot 
or shaving is to be removed, a 
series of axelike cuts in the part to 
be removed should be made at 
six- or eight-inch intervals. This 
makes the hewing easier and 
prevents the adze from working 
too deep, especially where the 
grain of the timber is curly or 
cross. 

Cutting the openings for doors 
and windows must be carefully 
considered and accurately done. 
The approved method, | believe, 
is to lay the logs full length to the 
top of the openings and then saw 
out. In this way the difficulty of 
holding free ends of logs in place 
is obviated. But for two reasons 
we chose another method: the use 
of short logs, only long enough to 
project two or three inches into 
the known window opening. In 
this way we could use up short 
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$55.00 a 1000 ; : : ; "% : 
essential method with log cabins. better in size and quality than - 
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AND ROOFING TIN PLATES n 
For more lasting sheet metal work—roofing, gutters, spouting, conductor pipe, ventila- | y 
tors, and like uses—specify APOLLO-KEYSTONE rust-resisting Galvanized Sheets. \ 
Also demand Ke ysTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin vice and protection. We manufacture pad ord _ } 
Plates for tin roafs, valleys, flashings, and all uses to Sheets and Tin Plates for all purposes. Sold by leading e 
which cath - niaies are heme Ti Dave plates are metal merchants. Used by expert roofers and sheet metal IO. THE RAFTERS IN PLACE 
fireproof, duraule economical ; and give unexcelled ser- contractors. Send for FACTS and ROOFING TIN booklets. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Z f 
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‘ag Those 60% 60 Plots 
ith a Rainbow/ 


An inexpensive sprinkler that does a 100°% job 
of watering areas up to one acre. Sprinkles in a 
square — any size plot from 20 x 20 ft. to 60 x 
60 ft. without moving. Waters in a square in- 
stead of a circle. Doesn't miss the corners. Ad- 
justable to narrow spray for smaller areas. Has 
17 nozzles, mounted on oscillator. Does the work 
of three or four ordinary sprinklers. Shipped 
complete, ready to connect to hose. 
Send for Free Book and special price 
in effect for a limited time 


WHITE SHOWERS, Incorporated 
6460 Dubois St. Detroit, Mich. 


WHITESHOWERS 






Brand 
PEONIES=—IRIS 


You will want to know all 
about the wonderful Brand 
Collections of Peonies and 
Iris— Hundreds of  gor- 
geous varieties that will 
bring delight to you and 
envy to your friends 
Write for catalog now 
and if you purchase 
bulbs amounting to 
$3.00 or over, 
we will send 
you a copy of 
our large beau- 
tifully illus- 
trated 1928 
Peony Man- 
ual, Free. This 
book is priced at $1.00 
and is the most com- 
plete and comprehen- 
sive Peony Book ever 
written. Write today. 
Growers of Peonies for61 years 
Brand Peony Farms 


Box 36, 
FARIBAULT, MINN 



















SAVE % TO % ON 


IRIS 


‘LORIFY your garden with the 
finest varieties from the surplus 
stock of a private estate. New color- 
balanced coilections or single roots. 
Dwarf, Intermediate, Germanica, Japa- 
nese, Siberica, Waterside. Large roots, 
all labeled. For illustrated book of bar- 
gains telling how to grow irises success- 
fully, write to: 


STADHAUGH FARM 
Box B ’ Millwood, New York 




















Have you seen BoHUN LyNcH’s 
THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


HE man whose “ Perfect Day” 
i charmed so many readers here 
gives a delightful account of a 
number of perfect days spent on a 
walking-tour through the Italian 
Alps_ between Mont Cenis and 
Ventimiglia, and thence along the 
Riviera to Spezia and Pisa. 


$2.10 postpaid 
ATLANTIC MonTHLY BooksHoP | 








8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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BE ADDED AT THE PORCH END 


| 11. THE CABIN WITH ONE ROOM COMPLETED. 
| 
| 


By sawing the logs true to these 
lines the window frames were 
allowed to fit snugly. At the 
bottom, to conform to the slope 
of the window sill, the log was cut 
away with chisel and mallet. Of 
course (I don’t know why I say ‘of 
course,’ but I do) the windows 
were casements, swinging out (Fig- 
ure 7). 
The window frames in place, it 
| was necessary to lay one more log 
on each side — several more and 
| difficult logs were required for the 
| gable ends. These side or plate 
logs we fitted over the tops of the 
| window frames and, that the 
| building should be securely tied at 
the top, extended them to carry 
| the roof of the porch. The far 
| porch ends were supported on a 
| plate log across two uprights 
| which had been ‘planted’ well 
| 
| 





below frost line. When the larger 
room is built at this porch end 
the plate ends can be fitted into 
the side of its plate log and the 
supports left standing or removed 
as then seems best (Figure 8). 
Now to the rafters — may their 
| number never grow more! Like 
the floor joists they must be adzed 
flat on one side. Then the ridge 
| end of each must be cut at the 
| proper angle and the plate end 
| notched to fit over the plate. 
Finally, as the spaces between the 
rafters must be fitted with short 
lengths, we found it advisable to 
adze the sides of the rafters to 
receive them. All of this takes an 
astonishing amount of time when 
| applied to stick after stick — but 


A SECOND ROOM WILL 
AND AT RIGHT ANGLES TO IT 


the job nears an end and results 
show! And when the cutting is 
done it does n’t take long to fit 
them in place, level them with 
straightedge and level, and spike 
them ‘head and foot’ (Figure 5). 

One way to fill in the gables — 





12. WITHA CABIN EACH NOTCH 

AND CREVICE 1S EXPOSED. 

THE WHOLE EITHER FITS OR 
DOES N’T FIT 


our way — was to spike logs of 
sufficient length in place, chop off 
the ends roughly with an axe, and 
adze them level with the adjoin- 
ing rafter. All this cutting in the 
air Was not easy, but it had the 





13, THE ADZE IS THE INDISPENSABLE TOOL IN BUILDING A CABIN 
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~Sto 
Ants, 


With These 
Wonder Jars 


New Method In- 
sures Effective, 
Permanent and 
Safe Result. Easi- 
est to Use, Too! 
These tiny Antrol jars 


“stand on guard” 
like sentinels 





ANTROL means sure death to Argen- 
* tine and other sweet eating varieties 
of ants — the kind that infest your house 
and are often seen on plants and trees 
It is a brand new method that is revolu- 
tionizing the control of these unsightly 
and destructive pests. 


Not a paste or powder, but a complete 
system of patented glass jars which you 
place about the outside edges of your 
home. The jars are filled with special 
Antrol syrup which quickly attracts the 
“worker” ants. These pests then feed the 
syrup to their Queens and soon the entire 
colony or “nest” is destroyed! 


Three Distinctive Features 


Antrol, therefore, destroys the entire 
ant colony. Other methods are merely 
repellents. They kill the worker ant but 
| allow the queens to create increasing 
numbers of ants on your property. 


Also, Antrol affords permanent protec- 
tion from ants. You simply refill the tiny 
jars at proper intervals with Antrol syrup. 
The jars stand on guard “like sentinels” 
to protect your home from these pests. 


Then Antrol is safe to use around chil- 
dren or pets. No danger of accidental 
poisoning. Folks say this feature alone 
makes Antrol superior to old-fashioned, 
deadly poisonous methods. 


Act Now for Protection 


No need to worry this year over ants. 
Simply order Antrol from your nearest 
seed, hardware or drug dealer or write 
Dept. 37, Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 
651-53 Imperial Street, Los Angeles, 
California, for 24-page pamphlet on “Pest 
Control” and name of your nearest 
dealer. 


Get Cutworms, Snails, Slugs— 
i} earwigs, sowbugs, and grasshoppers 
! Snarol, a ready prepared meal, non- 
soluble in water, so rain or sprinkling 
|| doesn’t harm it, and absolutely harm- 
less to vegeta- 


von avickly Smarol 


({ntrol 





The National Ant Control 
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WE Buitp a CaBIN 
(Continued from page 101) 


advantage of giving fairly true 
angles and tight joints. The 
spiking, down to the nether logs 
and through to the rafters, was 
done with extra long spikes pro- 
vided by the local blacksmith. 
One more thing ere we go to the 
roof: the chinking. We found 
after experimenting with waste 
and tar and cement that the best 
material by far is oakum. Pound 
it into the cracks well with some- 
thing resembling a calking iron, 


and all’s tight and snug as can be. 

Not satisfied with an ordinary 
shingle roof, —laid in rows like 
pupils in a school,—we decided 
to ‘throw them on’ (Figure 9). 
But that throwing! It eats up 
time, for joints must be broken lest 
the roof leak. The finishing touch 
was a ‘regular’ ridgepole, gouged 
out to fit and set in plenty of 
oozy black tar. Really the job was 
satisfying at this stage; we wished 
for time to build that other room. 


$a RD—_ 


A Camp IN NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
(Continued from page 72) 


allows of a planked whitefish 
dinner with frills. We insisted 
that the well should be driven at 
the kitchen sink, instead of at a 
distance from the house, as is 
usual. It was pointed out to us 
with infinite patience that water 
was not always to be had at a 
given number of inches from the 
sink. At twenty-two feet they 
struck a spring, however, and it 
bubbles clear and cold some 
eighteen inches above the floor 
line. We bought a pump with an 
outlet at the back, and piped it to 
the bathtub, and now the tub can 
easily be filled without carrying 
any water. By connecting a 
rubber hose to the tub faucet the 
kerosene-heated hot-water tank 
can also be filled, — and with but 
forty strokes of the pump handle. 

The Indian rugs, blankets, and 
pottery had been stored in our 
attic for many years. The moose 
head, the wolf and beaver skins, 
and the moose hide were trophies 
of a hunting trip in the Canadian 
wilds. The hickory furniture did 
duty in an earlier cottage some 
twenty-five years ago. A_ few 
completing pieces of hickory, 
some oilcloth, and the brown 





slatted shades were purchased 
from the village undertaker, who 
in this way ekes out a meagre 
living gained by ministering to 
the dead in an all-too-healthful 
climate. The blacksmith again 
came to our aid in making light 
fixtures, lamp stands, crane, and 
so forth, and his work in no way 
suffers from its proximity to our 
city fire screen and shovel and 
tongs. He also made the long iron 
bar above the fireplace, which 
tends to lower an_ otherwise- 
unattractive chimney breast, and 
effectively takes care of the old 
fire buckets, our early American 
oil lamps, and a set of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch cooking utensils. 

We have more or less completed 
the inside of the camp, but out- 
doors there is yet much to be 
done. The native grass and ferns 
must again be grown over the 
havoc caused by the carpenters; 
scrub willows must be planted 
along the lake where the ice cuts 
away the bank in the spring, and 
we want elder, sumach, and moun- 
tain ash for their color. But the 
fact that it will never be finished 


is part of the yearly pleasure of 


coming back. 


OUR GATE IS MADE OUT OF SMALL CEDARS WITH 
THE BARK LEFT ON 
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WILSON’sS O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


HEN you think of insecticides, think of Wilson’s 

O. K. Plant Spray — nationally recognized as the 
standard medium for killing all flower and garden 
insect pests. Safe for the most tender plants. . 
harmless to humans... clean... very easy to 





apply. Frequent applications mean beautiful, healthy 


plants, flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 


Recommended by the Officers of the Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12 10 gallons $20.00 


Order your requirements for Summer Now! 


This summer kill your weeds the Wilson way. . . . Simply dilute 
Wilson’s Weed Killer with water (1 gallon to 40 gallons of water) . . . 
and sprinkle ... that’s all. Kills all weeds, vines, poison ivy, etc. 


1 gallon $2.00 5 gallons $8.00 10 gallons $15.00 





Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware 
and department stores everywhere. If 
not obtainable at your dealer, write us. 





Dept. B 





SPRINGFIELD 


OO i eed » EP IT 


Its so Easy to Sprinkle the Lawn! 
__- Just a turn of the hand 


OW you can sprin- Healthful, rain-like drops—that 

kle your entire bring out all the hidden beauties 
lawn with just a turn 
of the hand! No 
more fuss. No muss. 
No work. 

Your Thompson 
Concealed Lawn 
Sprinkling System 
will do the watering for you. Per- 
fectly, uniformly,—over every 
square inch of lawn. 


of your grass, flowers, and shrubs. 


Even during the hottest days 
your lawn will look fresh and 
beautiful. 





See your plumber, landscape 
gardener, or sprinkler installer to- 
day, or write us direct for further 
information. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 
The “Lawn Beautiful” is a hand- 
somely illustrated brochure that 
tells more about Thompson Con- 
cealed Lawn Sprinkling Systems 
and their uses. Send for a copy. 
Free upon request. The coupon is 


mmrenience. 

















H.B.7 


THompPson 

Mrz. Co. 
2251 E. 7th Se. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


I should like to re- 
ceive a copy of ‘‘The 
Lawn Beautiful,” please. 
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CHATS ON ANTIQUES 
| (Continued from page 68) 


has the work been done that no trace 
of the obnoxious spout can be seen 
except upon the closest inspection, 


was considered an indispensable pos- 
session of every English household, 
Such tankards, with the addition of 
cover finials, practically never found 
on English pieces, made their appear- 
ance in New England about 1716. 
The tankard shown here is believed 
to have been given to Hannah Lam- 
bert, whose initials H, L, in plain block 
letters appear on the handle, on the 
occasion of her marriage to Benjamin 
Manning in 1718. It must, then, 
have been designed, as was fitting for 
so important a gift, in a very new and 
fashionable style — one just beginning 
to be recognized in Boston at that 





The ‘Success to theRailroad’ 


Where Skill sai 


Earnsa Premium | 


If you are one of those individuals that 
can grow plants from sceds, here is a 


bargain: 
$1 


* response to a number of inquiries 
as to the exact form of the ‘Success 
to the Railroad’ flask mentioned on 
this page last month, I have had 
reproduced here a flask which is the 
best example of this type which I 


| 





time. 
Burt, like many of his calling in 


12 Extra Choice Hardy 


Perennials for an even 


a i Nie a Bi Colonial days, oe also a oe | have at hand at the moment. It be- 
inest and most care y selec assort- 7 c # | 

ment, including Long-spurred _Columbines, importance we the et id e | longs to the group of horse-drawn- | 
De Luxe Hybrid Delphiniums, New Hybrid served variously as constable, tithing- railroad flasks and has the motto 


Lupinus, New Hybrid Oriental, Poppies and 
many others of the better varieties of hardy 
plants, in strains we are certain are the best 
obtainable. Collection No. 3550 12 pkt. — 
$1.00 


man, and clerk of the market, and left 
an estate valued at £6460. 4s. 9p., 
| obviously the man to have been 
. . | chosen by a prominent Boston family 
Dreer’s Midsummer Catalog | when an important order for silver 
A book devoted primarily to offers of such was to be placed. His name, in small 
ery wil help sou tormake the most cut of | block letters, almost erased by’ time 
No matter whet your needs— seeds, bulbs, is impressed beneath the lip of the 
plants, etc., etc. — so long as they are seasonable tankard near the handle. The handle, 
you'll find them offered in the catalog. which bears no decoration save that 
of the scrolled design of the hinge, is 
finished with a plain boss at the end. 
The thumb piece is a simple scroll. 
About the whole piece there is a 
dignity and simplicity which mark the 
work of John Burt wherever it is found, 
A plain cylindrical beaker of rare 
beauty by the same maker is in the 
First Congregational Society of Lex- | 
ington, Massachusetts, dated 1738. | 
| Both tankard and mug have been 
| handed down in unbroken line in the 
| Manning and Hodges families through 
| six generations, and are now in the 
possession of Mr, Winthrop Hodges 
of Concord, During the temperance 
agitation of the nineteenth century, 
when tankards came into disrepute 
and when many beautiful old speci- 
mens were being melted down and 
remade into the silver forks which 
ranged in such formidable array 
beside the nineteenth-century dinner 
plate, the Hodges tankard acquired 
respectability by having a spout added 
to its lip and masquerading as a coffee- 
pot. In an interesting paragraph in 
his Historic Silver of the Colonies, Mr. 
Francis Hill Bigelow seems to intimate 


printed in horseshoe form about the 
design, reading from left to right. 
About a dozen variations of this 
design have been found, some reading 
from right to left, some without print- 
ing, some with a different distribution 
of words, and so forth. The design 
in thick heavy metal of dark bottle- 
green, almost black, was found among 
the fragments recently dug up on the 
site of the Keene factory in New 
Hampshire, so that bottles of this 
character are usually attributed to 
Keene. It is believed, however, that 
they were made at various other 
factories. I have lately seen the de- 
sign in a number of lovely bottle 
colors. 

Variations in the group of engine 
flasks are similar to those in the horse- 
drawn group. I have just come across 
a charming example of the former, 
which are on the whole quainter and 
more interesting, 1 think, than the 
horse-drawn group. It is of a lustrous 
aquamarine unusually well designed 
and executed. If it makes as satis- 
factory a photograph as I think it will, 
I shall certainly have to find a place 


for it in this space next month. House Beautiful 
Gardening Manual 





Please ask for it, mentioning this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Is This Your Kind 
of a Garden? 


If not, there are scores of 
others that may come nearer 
the mark in the 





Gay little gardens with 
flower-tumbled paths . . . 
rambling gardens with 
friendly seats under gnarled 


 igsscer is nothing more 
restful than a beautiful 
garden. Our catalog is full 
of suggestions for enhanc- 
ing the beauty of yours. 
Send 10c in stamps. 
Established 1810 
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that such a badge of respectability did 
not always succeed in diverting the 
tankard from the uses for which it 
was originally intended. ‘Many an 
early tankard,’ he writes, ‘was saved 
from the melting pot by adding a 
spout, at the time of the temperance 
movement. In a way, this enabled 
the possessor to eat his cake and have 
it too! A spout in no way interfered 
with its customary use... but the 
tankard assumed a more respectable 
appearance in the eyes of the envious 
neighbor who did not possess one, and 
the fortunate owner eased his con- 
science by the reflection that “things 
are not what they seem.”’ 

Happily, the Hodges tankard has 
been restored by the present owner 
to its original form, and so perfectly 


| 





Courtesy of R. Pauly 
Fig. 4.‘ Success to the Railroad Flask’ 





old apple trees . . . shy wood- 
land gardens where creeping 
tock plants spread bright 
carpets of bloom underneath 
the birches .. . romantic hill- 
side gardens with rough- 
hewn steps mounting up and 
up through lovely wilder- 
ness. And with them go all 
the instructions necessary 
for achieving similar lovely 
results with your own bit of 
earth. 


Send $4.00 for your copy 
of this fine book to the 
Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 
Arlington Street, Boston. 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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“Th k’s just wild!” 
€ COOK'S jJUuSt WIC. 
HE: (anxiously) “Dinner’s twenty minutes late so long to draw a hot bath. Such worn-out plumbing 
already and they haven’t come down stairs should have been replaced long ago with shining 
yet. They said they’d just take a quick bath before Alpha Brass Pipe that can’t rust. 
dinner and you know what that means. No matter : F 
. : Remember the name “‘Alpha”’ for all brass pipes 
how slow they might be our hot water is slower Cox 
; ’ : aren’t the same. Alpha Brass Pipe is better because 
still. The water pipes are clogged up with rust and ; 
: nina? it contains more copper and lead. Plumbers prefer 
it takes hours to draw a bath. We've just got to do 
; ‘ . it because it cuts cleaner and sharper threads, mak- 
something about our plumbing, Sam. This sort tale Mir 
: Ra ing leak-proof joints. It positively cannot rust and 
of thing happens all the time and the cook’s just 
wild!” the Alpha trade-mark, stamped every twelve inches, 
so 6 guarantees it for soundness and satisfaction. Not 
Rusty red water flaked with iron dirt .... Pipes so expensive, either. In a $40,000 house it costs only 3 
choked and filled up with rust. No wonder it takes about $150 more than the cheapest rustable pipe. - 
os 
er yeaa a ea AG, 
ate, fe, a, > s 
+ ALPHA BRASS PIPE +¢«%; 
] See ae eee eee a ao QP s 
. . ' " of > a r 
made from a special kind of “es Ss 
ras aS Rl 
—T~ 2ence Ku ¥ 
Chase Brass to 
SMe s 
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“ Personally, I smoke or pleasure’ 


W hen enjoyment 1S the first 


consideration, the overwhelming choice is 


CAMEL 


© 1928, R. 5 Reynolds Tobacco 
ompe 


C »any, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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